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UNION WITH THE CHURCH.* 


THE Mercersburg Review, the well- 
known organ of what is called the Mer- 
cersburg theology, is one of the ablest 
and, to us, most interesting theo- 
logical publications received at this 
office. ‘The writers are members of 
the (German) Reformed Church, and 
occupy in relation to their own de- 
nomination about the same position 
that the Puseyites, Anglo-Catholics, 
or Ritualists do in relation to theirs, 
though they are profounder theolo- 
gians and, if we may say so, under- 
stand far better the philosophy of 
the church—its relation to the Incar- 
nation, its position in the divine eco- 
nomy, and its office in the work of 
salvation. In their church theory they 
approach the Catholic doctrine, and 
too nearly, it seems to us, for them 
to be excusable in remaining in a 
Protestant sect. 

The article we have referred to in 
the July number of the Mercersburg Re- 
view discusses the question of union 
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with the church, and reviews with 
great fairness and ability the two 
works, the titles of which we have 
cited in our foot-note. The reviewer, 
Rev. J. W. Santee, says of them: — 


“The authors of these volumes repre- 
sent two tendencies in religion ; these are 
wholly diverse, and may be“regarded as 
types of different systems of thought, as 
well as of Christianity. The first one is 
a practical treatise on union with the 
church, and moves in the sphere of Chris- 
tianity, as apprehended in former ages, 
and now, to a great extent, in the German 
Reformed Church, and makes earnest of 
the church of Christ, as a real order of 
grace, into the bosom of which souls are 
to be born—reared—nourished and pre- 
pared for heaven. The second moves in 
an order of thought altogether different, 
which sees nothing special in the church 
—nothing in her heaven-ordained means, 
but seems to regard the church only as a 
place of safe keeping for the soul, after 
the work of conversion—the new birth— 
has taken place, there to be kept safe, 
until God calls it into another world. The 
one regards the church as the ‘ mother 
of us all ; the other, as a place where no- 
thing is to be had for spiritual support, in 
the way of growth, but only a place of 
safety. This may be seen from the fol- 
lowing: ‘It would be a difficult and al- 
most endless task to exhibit all the good 
effects which will result to you from a 
right connection with the church. They 
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are as extensive and various as the influ- 
ences of religion itself, which it is the 
great aim and end of the church to beget 
and unfold in the heart and life of all. 
Many of its Mmfluences are so silent that 
they cannot be traced in their details. 
Gently as the dew do its cheering, refresh- 
ing, and life-giving influences distil on the 
heart ; and it is because these influences 
are so gentle and silent, that they are so 
difficult fully to appreciate.’ Hosea xiv. 
5,6, 7. (Union with the Church, pp. 110, 
111.) Now turn to the other volume, and 
there you have another theory, as the fol- 
lowing shows: ‘Israel Knight opened his 
Bible at Ez. xlviii. 35, reading, ‘ And the 
name of the city from that day shall be, 
The Lord is There.” Closing the book, 
he reflected. At length he said, “Oh ! that 
I might find the city with that name.” 
Israel Knight had come to this recogni- 
tion. Somewhere, there is a church, 
a peculiar people, whose name is rightly, 
“The Lordis There.”’ Being ayouth who 
lacked little of his majority, he address- 
ed to his guardian the following : 


“ RESPECTED Sir: I hopeI am a Chris- 
tian. As I have had but little experience, 
and have examined but few books except 
those used in my classes, I am undecid- 
ed what church I had better select with 
which to connect myself. Please advise 
me upon this important subject, and 
oblige, yours obediently, 

“ISRAEL KNIGHT. ” 


“He received this reply:—My DEAR 
Younc Frienp: [hope youareatrue dis- 


ciple of Christ. He that doeth his will 
will know of the doctrine, Love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and your 
neighbor as yourself, and you will find 
the truth. An old man like myself sees 
through different spectacles from those 
used by young eyes. God is good. He 
gives wisdom to all who seek it with a 
humble mind. Therefore, look for your- 
self; but my advice is—/ook on all sides 
before you cleave toany. Be-cautious about 
starting to make your jar, lest, like the 
one you found in Horace, as the wheel 
goes round, it turns out an insignificant 
pitcher. Yours truly, 
“ EPHRAIM STEARNS. 

( Where is the City? pp. 7, 8.) 


“Now, here is a soul, a Christian, all 
right in its own estimation, hunting the 
church, and is encouraged, not to cleave 
to any one until he has scen on all sides, 
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that is to say, that soul found all in the 
sphere of nature that it needed, and on 
that plane is to fight the battle of life in 
the world, and in some way, neither he 
nor his guardian could tell, is to make 
his way to heaven. Here are two dis- 
tinct schemes—distinct theories of the 
church—of our Christian life set forth, 
which affect the life and condition, every- 
thing of importance which has a bearing 
on this and on the future life. This last 
scheme is modern, and it has, to a great 
extent, supplanted the faith of early Chris- 
tianity, which faith is found, partially, in 
a few branches of the church of the Refor- 
mation. The larger portion of our Protes- 
tantism has succumbed and is moulded 
by this scheme, and has very little in 
common with the maxim imprinted on 
the title-page of the little volume by Dr. 
Harbaugh, while this ancient faith recog- 
nized the church as a divine order of 
grace—a real institute from heaven to 
men, for the salvation of souls, The 
theory of Christianity—of the church— 
which we find in the volume, ‘ Vere is 
the City?’ is the one prevailing generally 
in New England, radiating from thénce 
into all parts where New England influ- 
ence and theology extend, moulding the 
Christian life, conditioning society, and 
even reaching over to the state. The Bid- 
liotheca Sacra stands in the same stream, 
for in the notice it gave of this strange 
book, there was no intimation of dissent, 
and its theory and position were accept- 
ed as seemingly right, sound, and pro- 
per. As German Reformed, trained in 
the system of religion represented by 
Dr. Harbaugh, a book with tendencies 
like that ‘ Where ts the City?’ cannot be 
safely recommended as suitable reading, 
especially for the young baptized mem- 
bers of the church of Christ. There is 
no doubt but that the tendency and in- 
fluence of the book are of the low, hu- 
manitarian order, which have been and 
ever will be pernicious to true vital pie- 
ty, and the less paper and ink are wasted 
in the production of such books, the bet- 
ter for society and the church: whereas, 
a book like that of Dr. Harbaugh will 
live and go on its mission for good, point- 
ing the reader to Christian responsibili- 
ties and duties, and directing him to the 
way which leads to a spiritual home, 
where food for the soul is found—where 
it may grow in grace—where it may live 
and prepare for a better life.” (Afercers- 
burg Review, pp. 374-376.) 


* 
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Israel Knight believes himself al- 


ready a Christian, though the mem- 
ber of no church, when he starts out 
on his hunt after the church. But 
if he is already a Christian without 
the church, what need has he of the 
church? If one is a Christian, is 
not that enough ? Nevertheless, the 
author conducts him through the 
Baptist sect, the Congregationalist, 
the Methodist, the Episcopal, the 
Universalist, the Swedenborgian, the 
Spiritualist (Spiritist), the Unitari- 
an— virtually the whole round of 
Protestant sects—in pursuit of the 
city, that is, the church. Israel, after 
a thorough examination of all these, 
and unable of course to find the 
church in any one of them, comes to 
the conclusion that the church is no- 
where or anywhere. We give the 
conclusion as cited by the reviewer, 
with his comments : 


“He is a Christian, and with this im- 
pression he starts out in his search, and 
a weary, long hunt he has of it, turning 
out in the end that his effort was fruit- 
less, that he found ‘ The Lord is there’ 
inscribed nowhere, but ... Israel said, 
‘ There is peril in my thus halting between 
opinions. Henceforth I will seek to be 
a disciple of Christ. I shall love all men 
though they love me not. In whatever 
place I find a true worker for the good 
of his fellow-man, I will be to him a bro- 
ther. And with this simple, yet sublime 
faith in his heart, he went forth again 
into the world, no longer seeking the 
city. He had found it, and over all the 
gates on either side he read this in- 
scription: Therefore, thou art inexcusa- 
ble, O man, whosoever thou art that judg- 
est. (Pp. 348, 349.) And was this the city 
Israel Knight found ; and after all, what is 
it? Where does it differ from the an- 
cient heathen? Wherein is it better than 
that of Seneca and hundreds of others? 
No, that is not the city to which the apos- 
tle points ; it is not the kingdom of God, 
that was at hand in the person of Jesus 
Christ. Who could recommend such 
reading to the young or to anyone? We 
have had too much of this same kind of 
milk-and-water trash, from which we are 


suffering, and such books, with such hu- 
manitarian tendencies, deserve the se- 
verest condemnation.” 
view, p. 378, 379.) 


(Mercersburg Re 


The reviewer’s comments are very 
true and just, but we cannot agree 
with him that the no-churchism of 
Where is the City ? is peculiar to New 
England theology, or that it is any- 
thing but the strict logical as well as 
practical conclusion from the princi- 
ples of the Protestant movement, or 
so-called Reformation, in the sixteenth 
century. We know that Dr. Schaff 
attempted, in a work published some 
years since, to maintain that the cur- 
rent of Christian life flows out from 
Christ through the church of the 
apostles, down through the church 
of the fathers and the church of the 
medizeval doctors in communion with 
the see of Rome, and then, since the 
sixteenth century, down through the 
church or churches of the Reforma- 
tion, and therefore that Protestantism 
is the true and legitimate continua- 
tion and development, without any 
break, of the church of the ages prior 
to the reformers. This is mere theory, 
suggested by German nationalism, 
and ridiculed in a conversation with 
the writer of this article by Dr. 
Nevin himself, the founder of the 
Mercersburg school, or, as the (Ger- 
man) Reformed Monthly calls it, Ne- 
vinism, and now abandoned, we pre- 
sume, by the author himself. It is a 
theory which has nota single fact in its 
support, and which was never dream- 
ed of either by the reformers them- 
selves, or by their opponents. The 
reformers sought not to continue the 
church of the middle ages, but to 
break with it, to discard it, and re- 
store what they called “primitive 
Christianity,” which had for a thou- 
sand years been overlaid by popery. 
They believed in corruption, not in 
development or progress. 

Protestantism in its original and es- 
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sential character is a revolt, not simply 
against the authority of the pope and 
councils, nor simply against abuses 
and corruptions alleged to have crept 
into the church during the dark ages, 
but against the whole church system 
as understood by the fathers and me- 
dizeval doctors. The Protestant move- 
ment in the sixteenth century was a 
movement against the entire Christian 
priesthood, a protest against the whole 
system of mediatorial or sacramental 
grace, and the assertion of pure imme- 
diatism. Protestants have no priests, 
no altar, no victim, no sacrifice, no sa- 
craments; they have only ministers, 
a table, and ordinances, and recog- 
nize no medium of grace. Some of 


them indeed practise baptism, and 
commemorate what they call the 
Lord’s Supper, but as rites or ordi- 
nances, not as sacraments conferring 
the grace they signify, not as effective 
ex opere operato, but at best only as 


ex opere suscipientis. No doubt, the 
reformers retained many reminiscen- 
ces of Christian truth, as taught by 
the church, not reconcilable with their 
protests and denials, and which cer- 
tain Protestants, like our friends of 
the Mercersburg school, and the Ri- 
tualists among Anglicans, seize upon 
and insist are the real principles of 
the Reformation, and that what among 
Protestants cannot be harmonized 
with them should be eliminated; but 
the whole #fo¢, the whole spirit, cur- 
rent, or tendency of the Protestant 
world repudiates them. Undoubt- 
edly, they are more Christian, but 
they are less true Protestant than the 
Evangelicals, who reject their teach- 
ings as figments of Romanism and 
themselves as papists in disguise. 
The authentic Protestant doctrine 
of the church is not that the church 
is an organic body vitally united to 
Christ, but the association or aggre- 
gation of individuals who are per- 
sonally united to Christ as their in- 
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visible head. The church is not, in 
the Protestant sense, the medium of 
the union of the individual with 
Christ, but the creature or result of 
such union. It is the union of Chris- 
tians that makes the church, not the 
union with the church that makes 
Christians. Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, the Dutch Reformed, 
the German Reformed, Baptists, Me- 
thodists, and others, before admitting 
a candidate to their church, examine 
him to see if he gives satisfactory evi- 
dences, not simply of a right disposi- 
tion and belief, but of having been 
“ hopefully converted,” or regenerated 
by the direct and immediate action of 
the Holy Ghost. Comparatively few 
Protestants hold what is called bap- 
tismal regeneration, and no Protes- 
tant can consistently hold it, for eve- 
ry consistent Protestant denies super- 
naturally infused virtues, or habits of 
faith and sanctity, and holds that one 
is justified by faith alone. Some 
Episcopalians hold that infants are 
regenerated in baptism, but in so far 
as they so hold, they are not sound 
Protestants, and we find that the 
Anglicans who are faithful, like our 
neighbor the Protestant Churchman, 
to the Protestant movement, hold 
nothing of the sort, stigmatize the 
doctrine as a relic of popery, and 
are laboring to expunge it from the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
Protestants may be divided into 
two great families: the supernatural- 
ists and the naturalists or rationalists. 
With the latter we have at present 
nothing to do, for they hardly pretend 
to be Christians, and see in the church 
only a voluntary association of indi- 
viduals for mutual edification and as- 
sistance. The former class recognize 
the necessity of regeneration or the 
new birth, indeed, but they hold that 
it is‘effected by the immediate and di- 
rect operation of the Holy Ghost on 
the soul, without the visible sacra- 
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ment as a medium, and must be ef- 
fected before one can rightfully be 
admitted to church membership. The 
conclusion, then, follows necessarily, 
that one not only can be, but must be 
a Christian, if a Christian at all in the 
sense of one born anew of Christ, with- 
out the sacrament of regeneration or 
union with the church, and as the 
condition precedent of such union. 
Israel Knight is, then, only a true and 
consistent Protestant in assuming that 
he is, though the member of no church, 
a Christian, and that he can live the 
life of Christ without union with any 
church organization. 

The Mercersburg reviewer is quite 
right in asking, by way of objection, 
if one can be a Christian with- 
out union with tne church, what is 
the use of the church? but he con- 
demns the Reformation in doing so. 
For ourselves, we confess that we 
have never been able to see, on Pro- 
testant principles, any necessity or 
use for the church; and so long as 
we remained a Protestant, we were 
avowedly a no-churchman. When 
one has attained the end, one does 
not need the means. Our first step 
in the passage from Protestantism to 
Catholicity was the conviction that 
without the church we could not be 
united to Christ and live his life. 
Indeed, no consistent Protestant can 
admit the church idea; and Protest- 
antism is essentially and inevitably the 
denial of the church as a medium of 
the Christian life. The church, if she 
exists at all as the medium of union 
with Chast, in whom alone there is sal- 
vation, must be instituted by God him- 
self through his supernatural action ; 
but none of the so-called Protestant 
churches have been so instituted; 
none of them have had, it is histori- 
cally certain, a divine origin ; and they 
have all been instituted by men whose 
names we know, and who have had 
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from God no commission to found a 
church or churches. Consequently, 
those churches so called have and 
can have no Christian character ot 
their own, and none at all, unless 
they derive it from their individual 
members. They are, then, really no 
churches, but simply associations of 
individuals who call themselves Chris- 
tians. There is and can be no Pro- 
testant church ; there are and can be 
only Protestant associations or socie- 
ties; and therefore there really is no 
church in the Protestant world with 
which one can unite, or with which 
union is necessary as the medium of 
union with Christ. 

Dr. Harbaugh professes, indeed, to 
differ from the doctrine of Mr. Israel 
Knight, but is not as firm in denying, 
as is the Mercersburg reviewer, that 
one can be a Christian outside of the 
church; nor does he explicitly assert 
that union with the church is adso- 
lutely necessary to the Christian life 
or to salvation. His doctrine is that 
“union with the church is a solemn 
duty and a blessed privilege.” He 
indeed asserts, in his fourth argument, 
p- 87, that “it is necessary to be 
united with the church because,.ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, we are 
united to Christ through the church.” 
The Mercersburg reviewer argues from 
this that Dr. Harbaugh holds that 
one can be united to Christ only by 
being united with the church. This 
may be Dr. Harbaugh’s meaning, but 
he does not unequivocally say it; and 
if he means it, his other eight argu- 
ments for uniting with the church are 
quite superfluous. Once let it be set- 
tled that there is no salvation without 
union with Christ, and no union with 
Christ without union with the church, 
and no additional argument is need- 
ed to convince any one who loves his 
own soul and desires salvation that 
he ought to become a true and liv- 
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ing member of the church, the living 
body of Christ. The one argument 
is enough. 

Yet assuming that Dr. Harbaugh 
does mean all that the Mercersburg 
reviewer alleges, he fails, as does the 
reviewer himself, to recognize the in- 
destructible unity of the church. Both 
concede that the church is divided, 
and both contend that it suffices to 
be united to some one of the many 
parts or divisions into which it is di- 
vided. “We freely confess,” says Dr. 
Harbaugh, pp. 11, 12, “that the church 
is divided into many parts, and we 
mourn overit. Jtis a greatevil ; and 
those who are the means of dividing 
it are certainly very guilty before God. 
Christ instituted only ove church, and 
it is his will that there should be but 
one fold, as there is also but one 
shepherd—one body as there is but 
one head. Grant that the 


church is divided, and that this is a 
great evil ; it does not destroy it. The 


church still exists; divided as the 
branches, yet still one as the tree. 
The church can exist, does exist, and 
is still one church, under all these 
divisions.” 

The tree includes its living branches 
in its organic unity, and there is no 
division unless the branches are sever- 
ed from the trunk or parent stem, in 
which case they are dead branches, 
and are no longer any part of the 
living tree. If the church exists in 
her organic unity, and the branch 
churches are in living union with her, 
there is no division of the church at 
all, and the Mercersburg school is 
quite wrong in assuming that there 
is, and that “ it is a great evil.” In 
such case there are no divisions of 
the church to be regretted or mourn- 
ed over. The variety and number 
of branches are only proofs of her vi- 
gorous life and growth. But if the 
branches are divided from the trunk, 
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severed from the tree, they are dead, 
not living branches, and union with 
them is not and cannot be a medium 
of union with Christ, or of living his 
life. . 

But our Mercersburg friends, while 
they hold that “ the church is divided 
into many parts,” maintain that her 
unity is still preserved. “She is still 
one church under all these divisions.” 
We cannot understand this. Wecan- 
not understand how unity can be di- 
vided—and if not divided, the church 
is not divided—and yet remain undi- 
vided. To our old-fashioned way of 
thinking, the division of unity is its 
destruction. The branches of a tree 
may wither, be severed from the trunk 
and burned, and yet its organic unity 
remain intact ; but we cannot under- 
stand how branches divided from the 
tree, and no longer in communion 
with its root, are still living branches, 
and one with it. 

Our friends of the Mercersburg 
school, under the lead of Dr. Nevin, 
have conclusively shown that the 
church of the apostles’ creed is an 
organic body, growing out of the In- 
carnation, vitally united to Christ the 
Incarnate Word, and living by and 
in his life. It is the living body of 
Christ, and therefore necessarily one 
and indivisible, as he is one and indi- 
visible. How, then, can this church 
be divided and still exist as one body ? 
or how can it exist as one organic 
body under the several sectarian di- 
visions, which are none of them in- 
cluded in its unity and integrity, and 
all of which are separate bodies, inde- 
pendent one of another? What organ- 
ic union is there between the German 
Reformed Church and the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, or between ei- 
ther of these and the Roman Church ? 
The unity to be asserted is the unity 
of the church, not as an invisible spirit 
or as a doctrine or theory, but as an or- 


! 
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ganic, therefore a visible,body. None 
of the parts into which Dr. Harbaugh 
says she is divided can be included in 
her unity, unless visibly united to her 
as the branch to the trunk, or, for 
instance, as the see of New York is 
visibly united to the apostolic see of 
Rome, from which it holds. There 
is no such visible union between the 
divisions in question. The Roman 
Church communes or is united with 
no Protestant sect, and the Protestant 
sects as organic bodies do not inter- 
commune with one another. They 
are mutually independent bodies, and 
are no more one body or parts of one 
body than France and Prussia, Great 
Britain and the United States, are one 
or parts of one empire, kingdom, or 
commonwealth. Each is complete 


in itself, with its own constitution and 
laws, its own centre of authority, its 
own legislature, executive, and judi- 
ciary, subordinate to and dependent 
on no other body or organism what- 


ever. Somuchisundeniable. How, 
then, can they be parts or divisions 
of one organic whole, with which they 
have no visible connection, and be 
made one in its unity? The suppo- 
sition is absurd on its very face. 

It will not do to say that, though 
these parts or divisions are united in 
one body by no visible bond of unity, 
and are externally separate and mu- 
tually independent bodies, they are 
yet united by an invisible bond, and 
therefore are really parts, divisions, 
branches of the One Holy Catholic 
Church; for that would imply that 
the church is simply an invisible 
church, not a visible organic body, 
as it is conceded she is. Doubtless 
the church is both visible and invisi- 
ble; but the invisible is the forma of 
the visible, as the soul is the forma or 
informing principle of the body. The 
invisible is Christ himself, or, rather, 
the Holy Ghost, who dwells in the 
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visible, and applies to the regenera- 
tion and sanctification of souls the 
grace purchased by the Word made 
flesh, the one Mediator of God and 
men. Union with the invisible church 
is the end sought by ynion with the 
visible church; and, if that union is 
possible without union with the visi- 
ble body, we must accept Mr. Israel 
Knight’s conclusion that there is 
Christianity outside of the church, 
and that one can be united to Christ 
and live his life without being a mem- 
ber of any church organization, which 
the Mercersburg reviewer denies and 
ably refutes. 

The question raised by the works 
before us is as to union with the 
church as an organic body as the 
necessary medium of union with, 
Christ, and of living his life. A union: 
of the sects in doctrine, in usages, itr 
spirit and intention, avails nothing, 
unless they are in vital union with this 
organic body, the one body of Christ, 
This is the great fact that Catholi- 
cizing as well as other Protestants 
overlook. After all their talk, they 
forget that the bond of unity must be 
visible since the body is visible; and 
hence St. Cyprian, in his De Unitate 
Ecclesia, argues that, though all the 
apostles were equal, our Lord confer- 
red the pre-eminence on one, and es- 
tablished one cathedra, whence unity 
should be seen to take its rise. Over- 
looking this, Protestants are able to 
assert only an invisible Catholic 
Church, which is simply no organic 
body at all, and leaves Christ with- 
out a body through which we can be 
united to him, or a pure disembodied 
spirit, and as strictly so as if the Word 
had never been made flesh and dwelt 
among us. Our Mercersburg friends 
see and admit it. We ask them, 
then, is or is not this organic body 
divided? If so divided that the. 
several parts or divisions have no. 
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longer a visible bond of unity as one 
organic body, unity is destroyed, the 
church has failed, and the gates of 
hell have prevailed against her; if 
not, if the unity of the living organic 
body remains, then no union with 
any body not in visible communion 
with this one organic body is or can 
be union with the Holy Catholic 
Church of the creed, or the medium 
of union with Christ. We do not 


here misrepresent the Mercersburg 
The reviewer himself says : 


school. 


** The church is one, as there is but one 
body, and this fact was maintained for 
sixteen centuries, troublers were silenced, 
and branded as heretics, and some of the 
reformers felt the force of this indisputa- 
ble fact, and there was manifested a spirit 
of compromise, which, however, could 
not succeed, and presently the Reforma- 
tion divided into two confessions, com- 
ing down to our days. Not only this, 
but these divided and subdivided, run- 
ning into endless divisions, and not the 
most exact rules of calculus can calculate 
how small the fragments may become, or 
where the divisions will end; and what 
is worse than all, these now live on each 
other—prey on each other—attempt to 
devour each other, as the lean and fat 
kine, so that it is true and cannot be 
gainsaid, Protestantism, with its divided 
interests, engages not in fighting the 
world and the devil, but fighting itself. 
This surely is a blot which the warmest 
friends of the system can neither justify 
nor defend, and it is equally true that 
this very fact stands in the way of many, 
as an opposing barrier, and keeps many 
(inexcusably) from a duty which they so- 
lemnly owe to God and to their own 
souls ; namely, a consecration to the ser- 
vice of God, in soul and body. Howlong 
this unfortunate condition will continue, 
no human eye can see. It must ever lie 
heavy on the Christian heart longing for 
unity. In this confusion, where sects 
multiply so rapidly, we have always a 
want of unity. The church, however, 
cannot be divided as our modern Protes- 
tantism presents the case. The faith of 
the church cannot be so uncertain nor 
unwavering as it is presented ; if it be so, 
it becomes of all things most uncertain.” 
- (Mercersburg Review, p. 390.) 
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The reviewer also expressly ap- 
proves Dr. Harbaugh’s church the- 
ory: 


“The tract of Dr. Harbaugh regards 
the church as a divine institution, for the 
purposes of salvation—an order institut- 
ed by Jesus Christ, in the bosom of which 
the healing of the nations is to be accom- 
plished—an institution having means and 
forces to do all that is proposed. Here ° 
is the home of the Christian—in her he 
is born—in her nurtured, and here grows 
to be prepared, by her blessed means, for 
heaven. Here is a door of entrance ; en- 
tering her are found means to carry for- 
ward the great work of preparation, and 
in her the baptized soul realizes the fact 
only, ‘that in life and in death, in soul 
and in body, I am not my own, but 
belong unto my faithful Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” It falls in with the ancient 
creeds—with the ancient faith, Zxtra ec- 
clesiam nulla salus.” (Mercersburg Review, 


p. 386,) 


The plain logic of all this is that 
the church as an organic body sub- 


‘sists always undivided in her unity 


and integrity, and that all bodies or- 
ganically divided from her or not or- 
ganically united with her are aliens 
from Christ, without any church cha- 
racter or Christian life, and union 
with any one of them is not union 
with the Catholic Church, out of 
which there is no salvation. But 
neither our Mercersburg friends nor 
our Ritualistic friends are willing to 
admit this plain logical conclusion, 
and indeed cannot do it without un- 
churching the bodies of which they 
are members, and consequently not 
without unchristianizing themselves 
and their associates. Here is the 
stick. Unwilling to deny that the 
Christian life can be lived and has 
been lived in their respective bodies, 
they try to find out some ground on 
which bodies which are united to the 
church and to one another by no visi- 
ble bond, and are even visibly dis- 
united and separate organic bodies, 
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may yet be vitally united to the one 
organic body, the One Holy Catholic 
Church, out of which German Re- 
formed, Episcopalian, Anglican, and 
Presbyterian alike admit there is no 
salvation. Unhappily for their wishes, 
no such ground can be discovered, 
for it would imply a contradiction in 
terms; and asno one of the Protestant 
sects does or dares assert itself alone 
as the One Holy Catholic Church, 
and as no one of them is organically 
united with any body but itself, they 
are forced to stand self-condemned, 
and each to confess itself a body se- 
parated from Christ, and therefore 
without the means of salvation. Men 
seldom fail to fall into self-contradic- 
tions and gross absurdities when they 
attempt to follow their feelings or 
affections instead of the inexorable 
logic of principles. Error is never 
self-consistent. 

Our Catholicizing Protestant friends, 
that is, Protestants who profess to 
hold the Catholic doctrine of the 
church and yet fancy themselves or 
would like to believe themselves safe 
while remaining in the communion 
of their respective sects, have, after 
all, little confidence in their theory of 
branch churches, and fall back for 
safety on their real or supposed bap- 
tism. Baptism, by whomsoever ad- 
ministered, makes the baptized mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, and hence all 
baptized infants dying in infancy are 
saved; yet it by no means follows 
that all who receive what purports 
to be baptism among the sects are 
validly baptized. In fact, the Catho- 
lic clergy place so little confidence in 
the sectarian administration of bap- 
tism that converts to the church are 
almost always baptized conditionally. 

The sacrament is indeed efficacious 
ex opere operato, but only they who, 
as infants, interpose no obstacle to 
the inflowing grace are actually re- 
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generated. They who have not the 
proper disposition of mind and heart, 
who lack belief in Christ, or have a 
false belief, do oppose such obstacles, 
and receive not the fruits of the sacra- 
ment till they repent of their sins, and 
come to believe the truth, and the 
truth as the church teaches it. Then, 
again, the habit of faith infused in 
baptism may be lost; and the union 
with Christ is severed, if the infant on 
coming to years of discretion makes 
an act of infidelity, or, what is the 
same thing, refuses or omits to make 
an act of faith. Under some one or 
all of these heads a great portion of 
adult Protestants must be classed, . 
and we see, therefore, no solid ground 
to hope for their salvation, unless 
before they die they are converted 
and gathered into the communion of 
the Holy Catholic Church. Theolo- 
gians, no doubt, distinguish between 
the soul of the church and the body 
of the church, but this does not help 
those who are aliens from the body 
of thechurch. Certainly no one who 
does not belong to the soul of the 
church is in the way of salvation, and 
all who do belong to the soul are in 
the way, and, if they persevere to 
the end, will certainly be saved; but 
union with the body is the only means 
of union with the soul of the church, 
and hence out of the church as the 
body of Christ there is no salvation. 
There is no logical alternative be- 
tween this conclusion and the no- 
churchism of Mr. Israel Knight. 
Union with the church as the me- 
dium of union with Christ is no arbi- 
trary condition, any more than is the 
condition that to be a man one must 
be born of the race of Adam. To 
be a Christian one must be born by 
the election of grace of Christ, as one 
to be a man must be born of Adam 
by natural generation; and for one 
not born of Christ to complain that 
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he is not in the way of salvation is 
as unreasonable, as absurd, as for a 
horse to complain that he is not born a 
man; nay, even more so, for, if any 
man is not born of Christ, and, there- 
fore, is excluded from the elect or re- 
generated race, it is his own fault. 
It was ordained before the founda- 
tion of the world, in the self-same 
decree by which the world was cre- 
ated, that man should be redeemed 
and saved, or enabled to attain the 
end of his existence, through the 
Incarnation of the Word, that is, 
through Christ, and through him 
alone. The church originates in 
, the Incarnation, and is in the order 
of regeneration or grace, in relation 
to Christ, what the human race in 
the order of natural generation is to 
Adam ; and hence Christ is called in 
prophecy “the Father of the coming 
age,” and by St. Paul, “the second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven.” The 
church is elect or regenerated man- 
kind. Under another aspect, she not 
only includes all who are born of 
Christ as their progenitor in the 
order of grace, but is his bride, his 
spouse, through whom souls are be- 
gotten and born of him; and hence 
St. Cyprian says, “ He cannot have 
God for his father who has not the 
church for his mother.” 

It is not ours to say what God 
could or could not have done; but 
we may and do say that the Christian 
order, or the church founded by the 
Incarnation, is the teleological law of 
the universe, without which it cannot 
be perfected, completed, or attain to 
its end or final cause, but would re- 
main for ever inchoate or initial, as 
has been frequently shown in this 
magazine, especially in the article 
No. IX. on Catholicity and Pantheism., 
All things are created and ordered in 
reference to the glory of the Incar- 
. nate Word, and it is only in the In- 
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carnation, the Word made flesh, that 
we have the key to the meaning of 
the universe and the significance of 
the facts or events of history, both 
sacred and profane. Read the first 
fourteen verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and, if you understand them, you will 
see that we only assert the central 
truth, the informing principle, of what 
it has pleased God to reveal as the 
teleological law of his creation. Christ 
is the Lamb slain from the foundation 
or origin of the world; he is the re- 
surrection and the life, and he only 
could open the gates of heaven. 

Nothing is more unphilosophical 
as well as unchristian than to look 
upon the Incarnation as an accident 
or an anomaly in providence or the 
divine economy of creation, or as an 
afterthought in the mind of the Crea- 
tor. It is the creative act itself rais- 
ed to its apex andcompleted. Hence 
the profound sense of the words Con- 
summatus est which our Lord pro- 
nounced on the cross. Christianity, 
the church, is only the evolution and 
application to the regeneration, sanc- 
tification, and glorification of souls 
of the Incarnation, is only Christ him- 
self in his mediatorial work fulfilling, 
completing, perfecting the work of 
creation. It is easy, therefore, to 
understand the place and purpose of 
the Incarnation, and also why union 
with the church as the medium of 
union with the Incarnate Word is an 
indispensable condition of salvation or 
of attaining to the beatitude for which 
we are created. It is easy also to 
see how little they comprehend of 
the profound philosophy of the Gos- 
pel who deny or attempt to explain 
away the Catholic dogma. 

It will not be difficult. now to 
comprehend the real character of 
Protestantism, and to understand 
why it is and must be so offen- 
sive to the Christian soul. It is 
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a protest against .the whole teleo- 
logical order of the universe. By 
its no-churchism, it reduces Chris- 
tianity to a naked abstraction, there- 
fore to a nullity; rejects Christ himself 
as the living Christ and perpetual Me- 
diator of God and men; denies his 
present and continuous mediatorial 
work ; deprives the soul of all the gra- 
cious means and helps without which 
it cannot live and persevere in the 
Christian life; and it reverses the 
whole order of the divine economy 
of creation and providence, as well as 
of grace. It is not simply a misap- 
prehension, but a total rejection of the 
whole Christian order. It does not 
ordinarily, indeed, reject Christ in 
name ; butit rejects all visible medium 
of union with him, and renders nuga- 
tory the Incarnation in the work of 
salvation and glorification. It recog- 
nizes no order of grace. It indeed 
calls upon us to come to Christ or 
to submit to Christ, but it tells us 
not how we can come to him, what 
is the way to him, what we must do 
in order to come to him, or to have 
him come to us and abide with us. 
It says, Be Christians, and—you will 
be Christians ; be ye filled, be ye warm- 
ed, and be yeclothed, and ye will be no 
longer hungry, cold, or naked—which 
is but bitter mockery. 

When one feels himself dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and cries out from 
the depths of his agony, What shall I 
do to be saved ? it is to insult his misery 
to tell him, Come to Christ, and you 
will be saved. You might as well tell 
him, Be saved, and you—will be sav- 
ed; if you show him not some visible 
and practicable way of coming to him, 
and being one with him, or if you 
deny all visible medium of salvation. 
Christ as simply invisible or disembo- 
died spirit is practically no Christ at 
all, and there is for the sinner no 
means of salvation, no means of be- 
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atitude for the soul, any more than 
there would have been if the Word 
had not been “ made flesh, and dwelt 
amongus.” We areno better off than 
we should have been under the law of 
nature. Christianity would afford us 
no aid or help, and would leave us as 
naked, destitute, as helpless, as under 
paganism ; for prayer, the only means 
of communion with the invisible Pro- 
testantism recognizes, is as open to 
the pagan as to the Christian. 

We do not by this mean to deny 
the honesty and worth of large num- 
bers of those outside of the church 
or in sectarian communities; yet we 
have seen no instance among them 
of a virtue surpassing the natural 
strength of a man who has simple hu- 
man faith in the great truths of the 
Gospel, and strives to practise the 
moral precepts of Christianity, or su- 
perior to many instances of exalted 
human virtue to be found among the 
Gentiles. We find among them men 
of rare intellectual powers and great 
natural virtues, but no greater among 
those counted church members than 
among those who are connected as 
members with no church organization. 
There is much that is excellent in many 
of the Protestant Sisters of Mercy and 
Charity organized in imitation of Ca- 
tholic sisterhoods of the same name, 
and we readily acknowledge the worth 
of a Howard, a Florence Nightin- 
gale, a Caroline Fry, and other noble- 
minded men and women who have 
devoted themselves to the mitigation 
of human suffering, to the succor and 
the consolation of the sick and dying, 
or to the recovery of the fallen and 
the reformation of the erring. We 
also honor the liberal bequests and 
donations of wealthy Protestants to 
found or endow colleges, institutions 
of learning and science, hospitals, 
infirmaries, and institutions for the 
deaf and blind, the poor and desti- 
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tute; but we see nothing in any of 
them that transcends the natural or- 
der, or that is not possible without 
regeneration. Men and women with 
the Christian ideal intellectually ap- 
prehended, even imperfectly, from 
reading the Scriptures, the example of 
the church always in the world, and 
reminiscences of the Catholic instruc- 
tion received by their ancestors, all 
traces of which have not yet been 
lost in the non-Catholic world, can, 
by the diligent exercise of their natu- 
ral powers, reach to the highest vir- 
tue of these Protestant saints, without 
that grace which elevates the Chris- 
tian above the order of nature, and 
translates him into the order of the 
regeneration, joins him to Christ as 
his head, and makes him an heir and 
joint-heir with him of the kingdom of 
God. Perhaps no class of Protes- 
tants have exhibited virtues superior 
to those exhibited by the Friends, or 
Quakers, and they are not Christians 


at all, for they are not baptized, 
and therefore not regenerated, or 


born of Christ. Nature instructed 
by revelation, or even imperfect re- 
miniscences of revelation, may go 
very far. 

We find among the heathen and 
among Protestants rare human or 
natural virtues which really are vir- 
tues in their order, and to be approv- 
ed by all; but we do not find among 
them the supernatural virtues or the 
heroic sanctity of the Chrisiian. We 
find philanthropy, benevolence, kind- 
ness of heart, sympathy with suffering, 
but we do not find charity in the 
Christian sense ; we find belief in many 
of the principles and doctrines of 
Christianity, but not the theological 
virtue of faith, which excludes all 
doubt or uncertainty, and is, as St. 
Paul says, sperandarum substantia, 
argumentum non apparentium, the sub- 
stance of things to be hoped for, and 
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the evidence of things not seen. We 
find a Socrates, a Scipio, a Howard, 
an Oberlin, a Florence Nightingale ; 
but we do not find a St. Francis of 
Assisium, a St. John of God, a St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, a St. Agnes, a St. Ca- 
tharine, a St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
a St. Jane Frances de Chantal, nor 
even a Fénelon or a Mother Seton. 
Protestant novelists, when they would 
present a man or woman of rare he- 
roic virtue, are obliged to draw on 
their imagination, or, like Mrs. Beech- 
er Stowe in Uncle Tom, to borrow 
from the lives of Catholic saints, and 
in neither case do they come up to 
the Catholic reality. 

We know that some classes of Pro- 
testants insist on the new birth, or re- 
generation, what they call a change of 
heart, and they have protracted meet- 
ings, prayer-meetings, inquiry meet- 
ings, and much ingenious machinery 
to effect it ; but all the change effected 
can easily be explained on natural prin- 
ciples, without supposing the super- 
natural operations of the Holy Ghost. 
It rarely proves to be a real change 
of life beyond that of substituting a 
new vice for an old one; and, what 
is equally to the purpose, we find the 
converts who are gathered into the 
Protestant churches in seasons of re- 
vivals, and assumed to be in grace, 
often surpassed in virtue by those who 
have undergone no process of Pro- 
testant conversion, and who belong 
to no church, but are, in the slang of 
the day, nothingarians. The best 
people among Protestants are rarely 
their church-members. We find, also, 
from the statement in the Boston Con- 
gregationalist and Record, that only 
about one-fourth of those who un- 
dergo the process of conversion and 
are received into the Congregational 
churches remain pious and active 
members ; and experience proves that 
they who fall away become many de- 
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grees worse than they were before be- 
ing converted. 

It is not ours to judge, but we see 
among Protestants, any more than 
among the heathen, no indication 
that they are supernaturally joined to 
Christ as the father and head of the 
elect or regenerated humanity, and 
therefore none that they inherit the 
promise of eternal life or the beatific 
vision of God, the reward of the true 
Christian life. They have their vir- 
tues, and no virtue ever misses its re- 
ward; but their virtues being in the 
natural order are, like those of the 
old Romans of whom St. Augustine 
speaks, entitled only to temporal re- 
wards, or rewards in this life. One 
must be born into the kingdom of 
Christ before one can live the life of 
Christ, or reign with him in glory. 

We can now see that the Mercers- 
burg school and the Ritualists, though 
approaching very near in their church 
doctrines to Catholicity, yet not be- 


ing joined to the body of Christ, and 
adhering to bodies alien from the 
church, have no_ better-grounded 
hopes of salvation or eternal life than 


any other class of Protestants. We 
can also understand the significance 
of the Evangelical Alliance, which was 
to have held a Grand Conference in 
this city last month, but was postpon- 
ed on account of the war between 
France and Prussia. Protestants are 
well aware of the disadvantages they 
labor under in their war against the 
church by their division into a great va- 
nety of jarring sects ; and, despairing 
of unity, they seek to obviate the evil 
by forming themselves into a sort of 
confederation or an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. Hence the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, intended to embrace all 
Evangelical Protestant sects. The 
very term alliance proves that they 
are not one body or one church, but 
several bodies. These several mutu- 
ally independent bodies have effected 
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or are trying to effect a union for cer- 
tain purposes, or an agreement to act 
in concert against their common ene- 
my, the Catholic Church. There be- 
ing no Christianity outside the One 
Catholic Church, which they evident- 
ly are not, since they are many, not 
one, the alliance is, of course, no 
Christian alliance, but really an alli- 
ance of bodies, falsely calling them- 
selves Christian, against the Christian 
church, against Christianity itself. 
The alliance is not a co-worker with 
Christ, but really with Satan against 
Christ in his church. Such is the 
meaning and such the position of the 
so-called Evangelical Alliance. 

No one who understands the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of this and other coun- 
tries, whatever protests it may issue 
against rationalism and infidelity, or 
pretensions to Christian faith it may 
put forth, can doubt that it is formed 
expressly against the Catholic Church, 
which it calls Babylon, and whose 
Supreme Pontiff it denounces as “ the 
man of sin.” It is antipapal, anti- 
church, antichristian, in spirit Anti- 
christ, and marks that “ falling away” 
of which St. Paul speaks. 

It is not easy to explain the hosti- 
lity of this Evangelical Alliance to the 
church, except on the same princi- 
ple that we explain that of the old 
carnal Jews to our Lord himself, 
whom they. crucified between two 
thieves. It cannot be concern for 
the souls of Catholics that moves it, 
for Protestants themselves do not pre- 
tend that the Christian life cannot be 
lived and salvation secured in the 
communion of the church. Their 
greatest champions do not attempt to 
prove that Catholicity is an unsafe 
way, but, like Chillingworth, limit 
themselves to the attempt to prove 
that “ Protestantism is a safe way of 
salvation.” Even they being judges, 
we are at least as safe and as sure of 
eternal life as they are. The alliance, 
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then, has and can have no Christian 
motive for its hostility to the church, 
and therefore can have only a human 
or a satanic motive for seeking her 
destruction. Protestants say she is a 
corrupt, a superstitious church, and 
keeps her members in gross ignorance, 
and enslaved to a degrading despot- 
ism; but they practically unsay this 
when they concede that salvation is 
possible in her communion. ‘They 
cannot seek to destroy the church, 
then, in the interest of the soul in the 
world to come. 

It can then be only in the interest 
of this world. But as the chief inte- 
rest, as it should be the chief business, 
of man in this world is to make sure 
of the world to come, it is hardly 
worth while to war against the church 
for the sake of this life only, especial- 
ly if there should be danger by living 
for the earthly life alone of losing 
eternal life. It would be decidedly a 


bad speculation, and altogether un- 


profitable, and more silly than the 
exchange of his golden armor by 
Glaucus for the brazen armor of Dio- 
med. As for society, it is very cer- 
tain, from experience, that the success 
of the alliance would prove its ruin, 
as it has already well-nigh done. 

All the temporal governments of 
the world, without a single exception, 
have withdrawn themselves from the 
authority of the church in spirituals 
as well as in temporals, and the na- 
tions, both civilized and uncivilized, 
without exception, are now governed 
by Protestants, Jews, infidels, schis- 
matics, or such lukewarm’and worldly- 
minded Catholics as place the interests 
of time above those of eternity ; yet at 
no epoch since the downfall of heathen 
Rome has society been less secure, 
or its very existence in greater dan- 
ger; never have wars on the most 
gigantic scale been so frequent, so 
expensive, or so destructive to human 
life, as in the last century and the pre- 
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sent. Weare still startled at the ter- 
rible wars that grew out of the French 
Revolution of 1789, not yet ended ; 
we have hardly begun to recover 
from our own fearful civil war, in 
which citizen was armed against citi- 
zen, neighbor against neighbor, and 
brother against brother, to the loss 
of half a million of lives, and at the 
cost of ten thousand millions of 
dollars to the country, counting 
both North and South, before we 
are called upon to witness the open- 
ing of a war between France and 
Prussia, not unlikely in its progress 
to envelop all Europe in flames, and 
the end or result of which no man 
can now foresee. The great mass 
of the people have for nearly a cen- 
tury been living for this world alone, 
and are to-day in a fair way to lose 
it as well as the world to come. Ma- 
terial wealth, perhaps, has been aug- 
mented by modern inventions, but 
in a less ratio than men’s wants have 
been developed, and both worldly 
happiness and the means of secur- 
ing it have diminished. Vice and 
crime were never more rampant, and 
are increasing in Great Britain and 
our own country at a fearful rate, while 
the public conscience loses daily more 
and more of its sensitiveness. 
Nothing is more evident to the ob- 
server than that in losing the magis- 
terium of the church society has lost 
its balance-wheel, rejected the very 
law of its moral existence and nor- 
mal development. Society must rest 
on a moral basis, and be under a 
moral law and a spiritual government, 
as well as a civil government, or it 
tends inevitably to dissolution. Since 
their emancipation from the church, 
the nations have been under no spi- 
ritual government; they have recog- 
nized no power competent to declare 
the moral law of their existence and 
growth, much less to enforce it by 
spiritual pains and penalties. They 
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have in consequence lost all reve- 
rence for authority in the civil order, 
as well as in the spiritual order, and 
tend, under pretence of establishing 
popular liberty, to no-governmentism, 
to downright anarchy. In our coun- 
try, the most advanced of all in the 
direction the age is tending, we 
have hardly any government at all, 
in the proper sense of the word; we 
have only national and State agen- 
cies for taxing the people to advance 
the private interests of business men 
or of huge business corporations. 
We have tampered with the judiciary 
till we have well-nigh destroyed it, 
and the maintenance of justice be- 
tween man and man is left pretty 
much to chance. Fraud, peculation, 
theft, robbery, murder, stalk abroad 
at noonday, and go in a great mea- 
sure unwhipt of justice. The Eng- 
lish system has ripened with us and 
brings forth its legitimate fruits. In 
warring against the church, and seek- 
ing to destroy her power and influ- 
ence over society, the alliance is war- 
ring against the true interests of this 
world as well as of the next. The 
sects, the creatures of opinion, and 
without any support in God, are too 
weak, however commendable their 
intentions, to withstand popular opin- 
ion, popular errors, popular passions, 
or popular tendencies, and must al- 
ways go on with the world, or it will 
go on without*them. 

A slight experience of the sects 
united in the alliance, and a slight 
analysis of their principles and ten- 
dencies, are sufficient to convince any 
one not judicially blinded that they 
are prompted in their war against 
the church only by those three old 
enemies of our Lord, the world, the 
flesh, and the devil—enemies which 
the church must always and every- 
where in this world combat with all 
her supernatural powers. These sects 
do not believe it, and many in them, 


no doubt, believe that they are doing 
battle on the side of God and his 
Christ. But this is because they 
know not what they do, and are la- 
boring under the strong delusions of 
which St. Paul speaks to the Thessa- 
lonians. But this does not excuse 
them. The Jews who crucified our 
Lord knew not what they did, yet 
were they not free from guilt, for 
they might and should have known. 
No man labors under a strong de- 
lusion against what is good and true 
but through his own fault, and no 
man is carried away by satanic delu- 
sions, unless already a captive to Sa- 
tan, unless he already hates the truth 
and has pleasure in iniquity. The 
ignorance and delusions of the alli- 
ance in the present case are only an 
aggravation of its guilt, for the claims 
of the church are as evident as the 
light, and can no more be hidden 
than a city set on a hill, or the sun 
in the heavens. The church has in 
the sects, or their representatives in 
the Evangelical Alliance, only her old 
enemies, more powerful just now than 
at some former periods ; but he whose 
spouse she is, is mightier than they, 
and never mightier than when men 
fancy he is vanquished, and the only 
thing for us to grieve over is that 
they are causing so many precious 
souls for whom Christ has died to 
perish. 

For ourselves, we are not, like Is- 
rael Knight, obliged to inquire, Where 
is the city, or the church ? to discuss 
the question, whether it is necessary 
to join the church or not; nor are 
we called upon, like our Mercersburg 
friends, to consider whether we are 
vitally joined to the church, and 
through her to Christ, while we re- 
main members of a Protestant sect. 
We Catholics know which and where 
is the church, and we know that we 
are members of the body of Christ. 
We have for ourselves no questions 
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of this sort to ask or to answer. All 
Catholics are members of the one 
Church of Christ. We know the 
truth, we have all the means and 
helps we need to live the life of 
Christ, and to reign with him in glory. 
The only question for us to ask is, 
Are we of the church as well as in 
the church? It will in the last day 
avail us nothing to have been zz if 
not of the church. The mere union 
with the external body of the church 
will avail us nothing, if we have not 
made it the medium of union with 
the internal, with Christ himself. 

It would, perhaps, be well for all 


Catholics to consider their responsi- 
bilities to those who are without, for 
whose salvation we are bound in 
charity to labor. One of the greatest 
obstacles to the conversion of those 
without is the misconduct, careless- 
ness, and indifference of Catholics. 
If all Catholics lived as good prac- 
tical Catholics, the combinations 
against the church might still be 
formed, but they would be shorn of 
much of their power, and conversions 
would be facilitated. Yet we must 
not forget that it is the truth and 
sanctity of the church that give the 
greatest offence. 
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On the shore I fell asleep, 

And I dreamed an angel came 
Walking on the liquid deep 

With his glorious limbs on flame ; 
All diaphanous and bright 
As a topaz in the light. 


Something to the sea he said ; 
What it was I could not hear ; 
And I saw a living head 
Straightway on each wave appear, 
And like Aphrodite grow 
Into beauty’s perfect glow. 


Then from lip to lip there passed 
Some sweet watchword so intense 
In its import, that at last 
In that risen phalanx dense 
All the beings bright and strong 
Burst into a sea of song. 


Ne’er did such a summer sea, 
Vast, melodious, and low, 

Of unearthly minstrelsy 
Moderate its ebb and flow, 
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Ne’er on mortal listener beat 
With a pzean half so sweet. 


Breathing thus their psalms, the blest 
Gazed entranced upon the skies, 

Turning from the darkling West 
Toward an Orient paradise : 

And they seemed to see afar 

Some stupendous morning star. 


Soon the star became a sun; 
And within its disk of gold 
Stood th’ emblazoned form of One 
Whom the heavens cannot hold, 
One in whom all glories shine, 
Whether human or divine. 


“ Hope of Ages,” cried the sea, 
“ Welcome to thy bought domain! 
Take us where thou wilt with thee, 
Or among us here remain! 
Like to us is that or this, 
For thy presence is our bliss.” 


Echoes from adjacent lands, 
Echoes from remotest sky, 
From the dead who burst their bands 
Or descended from on high, 
Answered to the choral host 
Triumphing from coast to coast. 


Then in haloes round their king 
All these holy sons of light, 
Ranged in ring succeeding ring, 

Moved in self-sustaining flight, 
Bent th’ adoring knee in air, 
Interchanging praise with prayer. 


All the firmament was full 
Of enormous rainbows rife 
With those beings beautiful 
Risen to ethereal life ; 
And th’ expanding pageant seemed 
Nigh to touch me while I dreamed. 


“O my dream!” I dreaming said, 
“ For a dream thou surely art, 
In the galleries of my head, 
In the caverns of my heart 
VOL. XII.—2 
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Linger through the charméd night, 
Linger till the morning light!” 


Wert thou but a dream, O dream! 
Or a prophecy of things 

Which in after time shall beam 
On the gaze of him who sings— 

An assuring far-shot ray 

Of the already dawning day ? 





MARY, QUEEN 


BY THE LATE REV. J. 


Tue history of England during the 
sixteenth century has been so closely 
studied in modern times that men 
have generally come to form and 
hold settled convictions upon the 
merits of the personages who chiefly 
figure in its pages. In the court of 
public opinion decisive evidence has 
been given, and admitted, in the case 
of “ bluff King Hal” and of “ good 
* Queen Bess ;” and the beautiful Queen 
of Scots ceases to be exaggerated 
into a fiend or an angel, and stands 
before us a gifted and much-injured 
woman. The name of Mary of Eng- 
land would seem to be an exception 
to this rule. We are left to glean an 
account of her earlier life as best we 
may from the incidental mention of 
her name in the history of Henry, Ed- 
ward, and Elizabeth, while the odious 
epithet of “bloody,” applied to her as 
queen, seems to encircle her feign 
with a mysterious obscurity that Pro- 
testant and Catholic alike are only 
too happy to leave unexplored. Her 
character in books of instruction for 
the young and in popular literature 
is summed up in the language of 
- Burnet, Hume, and Foxe, the three 
bitterest enemies of her memory, so 
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that where an authority is given it is 
one of these three, or some writer 
who avowedly copies their words. 
The necessities of history, as we mo- 
dern men expect it to be written, and 
the fairness of the art of criticism, 
every day improving among writers 
and readers of every nation and reli- 
gion, cannot allow us to leave in the 
dark a character of such importance 
as Mary, the daughter of King Hen- 
ry VIIL., sister of Elizabeth and Ed- 
ward VI., first queen regnant of Eng- 
land and Ireland, last legitimate scion 
of the House of Tudor, and the last 
Catholic who died in possession of 
the throne of Great Britain. Her 
reign covers a period of vast impor- 
tance in the history of the laws, com- 
merce, institutions, national affairs, 
and foreign relations of England ; and 
if personal attractions are needed to 
gain attention to her claims, we are 
supported by the unanimous testimo- 
ny of historians in saying that she 
was superior in strength and dignity 
of character and in mental accom- 
plishments to both her stately sister 
Elizabeth and her lovely cousin, Ma- 
ry of Scotland. 

Miss Agnes Strickland, that best- 
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natured of lady writers, has collected 
abundant proof to show that Mary 
was equally admirable for gentleness 
and sweetness of manner, and for 
elegant symmetry of form—that she 
was sung by the poets and courted 
by the princes of Europe on account 
of her singular wit and beauty. The 
large dark eyes of her Spanish mo- 
ther, we are told, gave a serious grace 
to her fair spotless English counte- 
nance—but neglect and sorrow and 
persecution soon increased the se- 
riousness and dimmed the girlish 
gaiety of the lovely princess. If an 
additional circumstance is required to 
interest, I may mention that all grant 
her to have been from her earliest 
infancy a princess of irreproachable 
character, and never to her latest 
breath did she swerve from sincere 
devotion to, the faith of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

The influences which surrounded 
her -childhood were not such as to 
develop in her a cruel or revengeful 
disposition. 

From her birth in 1516 until her 
sixteenth year, she was carefully and 
lovingly instructed by her pious mo- 
ther, Katherine of Arragon. Next to 
her mother, her most intimate friend 
was the Countess of Salisbury, whom, 
without regard for the royal blood 
that flowed in her veins, Henry VIII. 
sent to the scaffold for the double 
crime of being the mother of Cardi- 
nal Pole and a firm confessor of the 
religion of her fathers. 

The Lady Mary was distinguished 
at an early age on account of her 
love for music, and the skill and pro- 
ficiency with which she played on 
several instruments in use at the time. 
She was instructed in science and 
languages after a rule laid down for 
her guidance by the celebrated Spa- 
nish scholar, Ludovicus Vives, who 
encouraged Queen Katherine to give 
her a learned and virtuous education 
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like that of the daughters of Sir Tho- 
mas More, to keep out of her hands 
the idle romances of chivalry, which 
he styles “ pestiferous books,” to teach 
her to despise cards, dice, and splen- 
did dress, to make her love the study 
of the Scriptures and the classic 
writers of Greece and Rome. Her 
life of seclusion gave her ample time 
for long and patient study, which was 
crowned with complete success. She 
excelled in music, she understood Ita- 
lian, she spoke fluently the French 
and Spanish languages, and the ac- 
curacy with which she spoke and 
wrote Latin was the admiration of all 
Europe. 

Her speeches in public and from 
the throne were delivered with grace 
and ease, and among other produc- 
tions of her pen there is a translation 
of the Latin Paraphrase of St. John 
by Erasmus, which places her among 
the ablest English writers of her time. 
The despatches of the French am- 
bassador, Marquis de Noailles, relat- 
ing his conferences with her when 
queen, prove the acuteness and vigor 
of her mind, and show her to have 
been a match for that crafty and 
unscrupulous diplomatist. She was 
betrothed at an early age to the Em- 
peror Charles V., and although the 
contract was afterward dissolved, 
Charles proved a constant friend and 
prudent adviser to the princess. Ma- 
ny other matches were taken into 
consideration by Henry for his ac- 
complished and virtuous daughter, 
but without coming to any definite ar- 
rangement. At one time, her kinsman 
Reginald Pole, confessedly among the 
most comely, gifted, and high-minded 
of English youths, was spoken of as 
most likely to obtain the hand of the 
princess. The queen and herself 
would have been favorable to such 
an alliance, which would have been 
highly acceptable to the nation from 
his being great-nephew of Edward 
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IV., and the last scion of the popu- 
lar royal line of the Plantagenets. 
Reginald used no anxious efforts to 
improve such flattering opportunities. 
When the young princess was in her 
sixteenth year he retired from Eng- 
land, finding that his conscience could 
not accord with the measures of the 
wilful king. 

He who turns over the pages of 
the Privy Purse Expenses of Queen 
Mary, edited from half-burnt rolls of 
original paper by Sir Frederick Mad- 
den, is surprised at the proofs of con- 
stant kindness and generosity which 
this private record affords. From 
the maids of honor who waited on 
her royal person to the humblest 
cottager in her neighborhood, Mary, 
whether as princess or queen, freely 
distributed her bounty ; consoling the 
recipients of it with kind visits, sweet 
smiles, and gentle words. She gave 
large donations to poor prisoners in 
various parts of London. She was 
in the habit of learning the circum- 
stances of poor families, even when 
queen, by going in a simple dress 
with her ladies to visit them, and 
when she found that they were nu- 
merous and poor, she apprenticed 
the more promising among the chil- 
dren at her own expense. She had 
a singular fondness for standing god- 
mother to children. Beginning with 
her brother Edward in the palace 
even to the children of poor game- 
keepers and husbandmen, we find a 
long list of objects of her charity who 
were her god-children. 

During the year 1537, she -was 
sponsor to fifteen children. These 
numerous spiritual children were often 
brought to pay their respects to their 
godmother, and she made them pre- 
sents of money and clothing. In 
her private journal we constantly find 
such items as these : 

“To the woman who keepeth Mary 
Price, my Lady Mary’s god-daughter, 1/. 
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3s. 5d.” “To apoor woman of her grace 
living at Hatfield, 35.9¢.” “Given to John 
Potticary at the christening of his child, 
my lady’s grace being godmother, 4os. 5d.” 
“Item : Given at the christening of Doc- 
tor Michael’s child, my lady’s grace being 
godmother to the same, 2/. 6s. 8d.” 

Thus we find charges for her sick 
servants, among whom are mentioned 
“ Bess Cressy, Randal Dod, and Jane 
the Fool.” On her recovery Jane 
must have been seized. with an extra- 
ordinary fit of industry, for we find in 
the accounts of the princess for the 
first and last time the following item, 
“1d. expended for needles for Jane 
the Fole.” 

There are further proofs of Mary’s 
mild and gentle disposition, among 
which her biographers have recorded 
her singular fondness for pets and 
for flowers. Her tenderness toward 
her little sister Elizabeth deserves 
especial mention, the more so as her 
kindness was in later years so un- 
gratefully repaid. We have ample 
evidence to prove that she was great- 
ly beloved by all her household, and 
that she was popular with the nation 
at large. John Roy, a Protestant, 
speaks of her quite enthusiastically, in 
some lines which have been preserv- 
ed. While expressing his admiration 
for Mary, he deals very unceremo- 
niously with Cardinal Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop of York, who, he says, favored 
the king’s desire to obtain a divorce 
from Katherine of Arragon. The 
poet pays as little respect to his 
eminence as he does to the rules of 
rhyme: 

“ Yea, a princess whom to describe 

It were hard for an orator, 

She is but a child in age, 

And yet she is both wise and sage, 
And beautiful in favor. 

Perfectly doth she represent 

The singular graces excellent 
Both of her father and mother. 
Howbeit this disregarding 


The carter of York is meddling 
For to divorce them asunder.” 


In the year 1531, the princess met 
with the first great sorrow of her life 
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and the chief cause of many miseries 
that overshadowed her later years 
with a cloud of melancholy. She 
was parted from her loving and vir- 
tuous mother. This was done by 
order of the king, who, after many 
fruitless efforts to obtain a divorce 
from Rome, had finally made up his 
mind to espouse Anne Boleyn in 
defiance of all laws to the contrary. 
A letter from Queen Katherine, writ- 
ten shortly after to Mary, encourages 
her to keep her mind ever pure and 
holy, and to cultivate assiduously 
the studies to which she had been 
trained from her earliest years: 


“I pray God,” says the queen, “ that 
you, good daughter, offer yourself to him. 
If any pangs come over you, shrive your- 
self, first make you clean, take heed of 
his commandments, and keep them as 
near as he will give you grace to do, for 
there are you sure armed.” 


It is difficult to read without tears 
her impassioned appeals to the king 


for permission to hasten to the bed- 
side of her dying mother—a_permis- 
sion which it did not suit his plans 
and those of his new adviser, Anne 
Boleyn, to grant. Mary was not al- 
lowed to see her mother even when 
Katherine, worn out by neglect and 
ill-usage, found peace and repose at 
last—that peace and repose which 
awaits the afflicted in the cold em- 
brace of the tomb. 

And now, torn from the home of 
her childhood, with all its endearing 
scenes and tender recollections, she 
was surrounded in her new abode by 
uncongenial attendants in the pay of 
her enemies ; tortured with constant 
applications to sign papers which 
branded her noble mother with shame 
and degradation, she suffered the ad- 
ditional misery of being entirely in 
the power of Anne Boleyn, her mo- 
ther’s successful rival in the affections 
of the king. She was bitterly perse- 
cuted by this lady. We donot know 


precisely what were the insults she 
heaped upon the unfortunate young 
princess, but they must have been 
terrible to bear, from the fact that 
when Anne Boleyn was making up 
her accounts for eternity, these very 
insults were among the misdeeds 
which, according to her own open 
statement, weighed heavily on her 
soul. 

Both before and after the death of 
Anne Boleyn, Mary’s attachment to 
the king her father was remarkable, 
and remained firm and unshaken. 
Indeed, after the, death of Queen 
Katherine she seems to have trans- 
ferred all her affection to her erring 
father. She complained of no hard- 
ship so much as the restraint which 
kept her away year after year from 
the smile and the embrace of her fa- 
ther. She craved to be admitted to , 
his presence in the most tearful and 
endearing expressions. In one of 
her letters she states that she would 
rather be a domestic servant near her 
father during his life, than heiress to 
his realm after his death: 


“T most humbly beseech your highness 
to think that I would a thousandfold more 
gladly be there in the room of a poor 
chamberer to have the fruition of your pre- 
sence, than in the course of nature plant- 
ed in this your most noble realm.” 


The bluff king had treated the 
princess in her early days with great 
affection, often appearing with her in 
public, even tenderly caressing her, 
and sharing her childish pastimes ; 
and he never at any time personally 
addressed her a harsh word. It is 
pleasing to have this trait to record 
to the credit of the wicked and fiery 
old tyrant, and it was but natural that 
Mary should attribute her sufferings, 
not to his want of feeling, but to the 
influence of Anne Boleyn and other 
evil advisers. Be that as it may, poor 
Mary was probably in the end the 
only being in the world that really 
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loved Henry VIII. And thus we 
ever find that when a man has acquir- 
ed for himself by his crimes the scorn 
and hatred of the whole human race, 
there is a mysterious law of providence 
which will not allow him to be utter- 
ly abandoned, but which places near 
him some faithful woman who che- 
rishes him in her heart, and in spite 
of all the world beside has faith in 
him to the last. 

The events which followed from 
the death of King Henry VIII. until 
the accession of Mary to power, co- 
ver the period during which her bro- 
ther Edward VI. was on the throne. 
Her life was similar to that which she 
had led during the latter years of her 
father’s reign. She was annoyed and 
insulted on account of her religion; 
but she did not meddle with state af- 
fairs, nor had she on other subjects 
any difference with the king. Ed- 
ward’s private journal records a con- 
versation which passed between him- 
self and Mary, from which we very 
distinctly learn her principles, and 
the rule she had adopted to guide 
her conduct. 


“The Lady Mary my sister,” writes 
Edward, “came to me at Westminster, 
where, after salutations, she’ was called 
with my council into a chamber, where 
was declared how long [had suffered her 
to have Mass said, in the hope of her re- 
conciliation, and how (now being no hope, 
which I perceived by her letters), except 
I saw some short amendment, I could not 
bear it.” 


He added that she was to “ obey as 
a subject, not rule as a sovereign.” 
She answered that “her soul was 
God’s, and her faith she would not 
change, nor dissemble her opinion 
with contrary words.” 

Before his death, Edward VI. had 
become a mere puppet in the hands 
of the crafty and ambitious John Dud- 
ley, Duke of Northumberland. That 
nobleman contrived and set on foot 
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the conspiracy which ended in the 
coronation of Lady Jane Grey, who 
had been married to his nephew, Guil- 
ford Dudley. Either by craft or vio- 
lence he had obtained the signature 
of the imbecile king to an illegal will, 
which disinherited not only the Ca- 
tholic Princess Mary but also the 
Protestant Elizabeth, and nominated 
the unfortunate Jane to the throne. 
In spite of the wariness of the conspi- 
rators, Mary was proclaimed queen, 
and was soon at the gates of London 
with a powerful army, and the good 
wishes of all England enlisted in her 
cause. The Duke of Northumber- 
land was among the earliest to aban- 
don the queen improvised by his am- 
bition. He personally proclaimed 
Mary queen in Cambridge Market, 
and tossed up his cap, while tears ran 
down his cheeks. Dr. Sandys, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, who stood by, was disgusted 
with such servility, and did not hesi- 
tate to give expression to his con- 
tempt. The duke made the remarka- 
ble answer, “that Queen Mary was a 
merciful woman, and that doubtless 
all would receive a general pardon.” 
The Duke of Northumberland, the 
Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady Jane, 
and that hapless lady herself, were 
soon afterward lodged in the Tower 
of London. 

Mary made a triumphal entry into 
London, accompanied by her sister 
Elizabeth. 

One of the first petitions presented 
to the queen was by Lady Frances, 
mother of the Lady Jane, in favor of 
the wrong-headed duke, her husband. 
She represented, with tears, that he 
was old and infirm, and that he could 
not bear the rigors of imprisonment. 
Mary at once granted his liberation, 
and made Lady Frances a lady of her 
household. One of her next steps 
was to give a full pardon to that Wil- 
liam Cecil, Lord Burleigh, who, a trai- 
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tor under Edward and a hypocrite 
under Mary, became prime minister 
of Elizabeth and the bitterest enemy 
of the religion which, by the dictates 
of her charity, had saved his guilty 
head fiom the block. Suffolk’s par- 
don is recorded by the Protestant 
Bishop Godwin, who honestly calls 
it “a wonderful instance of mercy,” 
Cecil’s from some curious papers edit- 
ed by Mr. Tytler. The rebellion was 
fairly quelled by the middle of July, 
1553, and the leaders secured by the 
Earl of Arundel. “ It required,” says 
Stowe, “ a strong guard to protect the 
prisoners from the vengeance of the 
populace.” The number of prisoners 
presented for trial for high treason 
was twenty-seven. When the list was 
presented to the queen, she struck out 
more than half the names, and reduc- 
ed the number to eleven. Toward 
the enemies who had sought her crown 
and life, in the hour when the raising 
of her finger would have reduced them 
all to ashes, such was the conduct of 
a queen whom historians have loved 
to call the bloody Mary. 

Passing on through the acclama- 
tions of the people, Mary entered the 
Tower, where a touching sight pre- 
sented itself to her and the brilliant 
procession which accompanied her. 
Kneeling on the green before St. Pe- 
ter’s church were the prisoners, male 
and female, Catholic and Protestant, 
who had been detained in that for- 
tress under the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. There knelt Ed- 
ward Courtenay, the heir of the Earl 
of Devonshire, now in the pride of 
manly beauty, who had grown up 
from infancy without education ; there 
was an early friend of Mary’s, the 
wretched Duchess of Somerset ; there 
was the aged Duke of Norfolk, still 
under sentence of death; there were 
the mild Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop 
of Durham, and the learned Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, suf- 
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ferers for the ancient faith. Bishop 
Gardiner pronounced a short address 
to the queen in the name of all. 
Mary burst into tears as she recog- 
nized them, and extending her hands 
to them she exclaimed, “Ye are my 
prisoners.” She raised them one by 
one, kissed them, and gave them ali 
their liberty. 

Somerset the Protector, as we men- 
tioned, had persecuted Mary on ac- 
count of her religion. She now re- 
venged herself by taking the duchess 
his widow from the Tower, and mak- 
ing her a lady of the bedchamber, 
and her daughters maids of honor 
near her person. The heir of the 
Protector, an infant minor, was restor- 
ed to his rights, and the heirs of the 
three unfortunate gentlemen who now 
suffered with the Protector were rein- 
stated in their property. It should 
be mentioned here that the queen 
acted in this matter of her own free 
will, and that the followers of Somer 
set were zealous Protestants. 

The trial of Northumberland and 
his accomplices, of whom we have 
seen that eleven remained under in- 
dictment, took place in the beginning 
of August. Of the eleven, Northum- 
berland, Gates, and Palmer were exe- 
cuted; and they were the only three 
thus punished on account of the re- 
bellion which had for its object to 
give the throne to Lady Jane Grey. 
The Protestant Holinshed affirms 
that Mary desired to spare the guil- 
ty and hypocritical Northumberland 
“because of their former friendly in- 
tercourse.” Her firm attachment to 
her friends was one of the good traits 
that distinguished the queen. He 
died, however, on the scaffold, public- 
ly protesting that he execrated the 
Reformed religion, that he died a 
firm Roman Catholic, and that no- 
thing but ambition had ever led him 
to appear anything else. 

This is a convenient place to form a 
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dispassionate judgment on the history 
of the Lady Jane Grey, whose death 
has contributed to render Mary un- 
popular as much perhaps as any other 
event of her reign. Let us, however, 
turn from the pages of partisan cham- 
pions, and glean the details of her 
melancholy story from documents of 
the period, brought to light chiefly 
by anti-Catholic editors. 

Lady Jane Grey’s reign was called 
the nine days’ wonder, for it lasted 
that length of time. At the end she 
resigned, and was confined to the 
‘Tower. The ambassadors of Charles 
Y. urged the queen to bring her to 
trial, with her father-in-law Northum- 
berland, for “while that lady lived 
she could never reign in security, as 
the rival faction would seize the first 
opportunity to set up her claims 
again.” I copy her answer from the 
official dispatches of Renard, the 
French ambassador, as I find it trans- 
lated by several Protestant _histori- 
ans. The queen replied “that she 
could not find it in her heart or con- 
science to put her unfortunate kins- 
woman to death, who had not been 
an accomplice of Northumberland, 
bit an unresisting instrument in his 
hands. As for the danger existing 
from her pretensions, itywas but ima- 
ginary, and every requisite precau- 
tion should be taken before she was 
set at liberty.” When the first parlia- 
ment met, a bill of attainder was 
passed on Lady Jane and Guilford 
Dudley, her husband. Lady Jane 
was brought to trial before the lord- 
chief-justice at Guildhall, and receiv- 
ed sentence of death, in accordance 
with the ancient laws of England 
against treason, “to be burnt on 
Tower Hill, or beheaded, at the 
queen’s pleasure.” The Protestant 
Collier says “the queen seemed dis- 
posed to deal gently with this lady,” 
and he mentions that she was allow- 
ed the liberty of parade in the Tower 


and of walking in the queen’s gar- 
den.” Itis stated in addition that she 
was even permitted to walk outside 
on Tower Hill. The truth is that 
the queen meant to liberate her alto- 
gether, when it could be safely done. 

Early in November, 1553, she was 
attainted by parliament. The authors 
of the rebellion were executed, and 
the whole matter allowed to sleep 
and be forgotten, without any further 
mention of Lady Jane, until February 
8, 1554. It was understood by all 
that Lady Jane was to be pardoned. 

What, then, was the cause of her 
fresh misfortunes? Why, three dif 
ferent rebellions against the crown 
and life of the queen raged over all 
England. Taking for their pretext 
the proposed marriage of Mary with 
Philip II. of Spain, and uniting all 
the elements of discord in the king- 
dom, they pushed on the tide of civil 
war to the gates of London. Among 
the earliest of the instigators of 
this rebellion was the Duke of Suf- 
folk, the father of Jane, and her un- 
cles John and Thomas Grey, and the 
men of their estates in Warwickshire ; 
they proclaimed the Lady Jane queen 
again. Without their support and 
those of their religious partisans, 
Wyat, the leader of another insurrec- 
tion in a different quarter of the realm, 
would never have been able to alarm 
the palace of St. James at midnight. 
The queen’s bedchamber was filled 
with armed men, her women wrung 
their hands and screamed around their 


mistress, many of her guards turned 


their horses’ heads and fled to White- 
hall, darkness and heavy rain render- 
ed the scene still more dismal, while 
the charge of soldiery and the booin- 
ing of cannon increased the horror 
of that terrible night. Amid the up- 
roar and havoc of that sudden inva- 
sion, it is true that Mary showed 
that she possessed the lion heart of 
her race, although she was for a time 
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within reach of the arquebuses of 
the rebels; and to her heroic spirit 
was Owing in great measure the suc- 
cess of her brave defenders. 

But Mary was a delicate woman. 
The reaction of the morrow found 
her worn out and exhausted. On 
that morning, while she stood at Tem- 
ple Bar, upon the very ground satu- 
rated with the blood of her subjects, 
her councillors rallied around her. 
They represented the hapless Jane 
as the cause of the dreadful ordeal 
through which she had passed ; they 
pleaded that such scenes “ would be 
frequent while she. suffered the com- 
petitor for her throne to exist ;” they 
arraigned severely her policy, which, 
they argued, had encouraged the fac- 
tions to brave again the authority of 
their sovereign ; and while her mind 
was still agitated by the danger through 
which she had passed, she condemn- 
ed, as Renard writes, her former leni- 
ty as the cause of the insurrection, 
and was induced to sign a warrant 
for the execution of “ Guilford Dud- 
ley and his wife.” The queen gave 
orders that the hapless pair should 
be allowed to see each other, and 
have every attention and kindness 
shown them that their doom would 
admit; and the Lady Jane died pro- 
testing that she was innocent of de- 
signing treason against the queen, 
and that her guilt consisted in not 
resisting the persuasions, the threats, 
the violence of the pretended friends 
who had made her their victim. I 
have given you an authentic state- 
ment of an act of extreme justice, 
which we would all wish to have 
seen tempered with mercy. It is fre- 
quently adduced as a sufficient rea- 
son why the title of a heartless ty- 
rant should be applied to Queen Ma- 
ry by those who bestow the titles of 
good, noble, and saint upon Henry 
and Elizabeth, who, to use the words 
of a Protestant historian, “shed a 


pint of English blood for every drop 
that was shed under Mary.” 

The three rebellions of which I 
have spoken were followed by the 
execution of sixty persons through- 
out the realm, including the Duke of 
Sussex, Thomas Wyat, and Lord Tho- 
mas Grey. Of these fifty were sol- 
diers who were sent out under Cap- 
tain Bret against Wyat’s men, but 
had deserted at the critical moment, 
and passed over to the ranks of the 
enemy, thus causing the loss of the 
queen’s artillery and almost fatally 
increasing the defection against her. 

The balance of the insurgents were 
disposed of as follows: Courtenay 
was pardoned and liberated; Lord 
George Grey was condemned, but par- 
doned and discharged by the queen ; 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton discharg- 
ed after a year’s imprisonment; and 
the remainder, amounting to four hun- 
dred of their followers, were led to 
the palace, with halters round their 
necks. Mary appeared on a balco- 
ny, pronounced their pardon, and 
bade them return in peace to their 
homes. Among those deeply impli- 
cated in this insurrection, and gene- 
rously pardoned by the queen—alas ! 
that I should have to say it—we pos- 
sess only too certain, proof that we 
must number her sister Elizabeth. 

It is not easy to follow the order 
of time in dwelling upon the his- 
tory of the queen. I wish space 
would allow us to dwell upon her 
numerous acts of kindness and gene- 
rosity toward well-known Protes- 
tants, including the eccentric Ed- 
ward Huntington, called otherwise 
the Hot Gospeller; her prudence 
and devotion to religion ; the brilliant 
reception of the Pope’s legate, Car- 
dinal Reginald Pole; the generosity 
of the queen, the Pope, and the priest- 
hood to the Protestants who held 
abbey lands and church revenues ; 
the noble disinterestedness of Mary 
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in depriving herself of every, jot and 
tittle of property appropriated by Hen- 
ry and Edward to the crown, and 
by her given back to the church ; her 
enlightened and maternal policy in 
doing away with all taxes throughout 
the kingdom; her brave English spi- 
rit in resisting French encroachments ; 
her protection of literature and the 
arts ; her numerous good qualities and 
royal traits of character. All this we 
must pass over, with the hope that 
there may one day arise some histo- 
rian who will have patience to study 
the truth of her history and the re- 
quisite courage to tell it forth to the 
world. 

There is an anecdote which de- 
serves to be mentioned in reference to 
the charge of despotism, especially as 
the authenticity of it is admitted by 
her bitter enemy, Bishop Burnet. An 
ambassador of the emperor’s brought 
to the queen a treatise composed after 
the fashion of Macchiavelli, the object 
of which was to teach her how to en- 
slave the parliament as King Henry 
had done, and make legal by the sim- 
ple exertion of her own will the pun- 
ishment of her enemies, and even the 
re-establishment of papal supremacy 
and the restoration of the monasteries 
throughout all England. As the 
queen read this treatise she disliked 
it, judging it to be contrary to her 
coronation oath. She sent for her 
prime minister, Bishop Gardiner, and 
charged him as he would answer at 
the day of general doom to read the 
book carefully, and give her his opin- 
ion. The day after happened to be 
Holy Thursday, and the queen, after 
washing the feet of twelve of her poor 
people, according to the old Catholic 
custom, received the bishop to hear 
his opinion of the s., which he gave 
in the following words: “ My good 
and gracious lady, I intend not to 
ask you to name the devisors of this 
new-invented flatform ,; but this I will 


say, that it is pity so noble and vir- 
tuous a queen should be endangered 
with the snares of such ignoble syco- 
phants; for the book is naught, and 
most horribly to be thought on.” 
Mary thanked the bishop, and threw 
the book in the fire. Moreover, she 
exhorted the ambassador “ that nei- 
ther he nor any of his retinue should 
encourage her people in such pro- 
jects.” 

In discussing the causes which have 
rendered the memory of Queen Mary 
so unpopular, we must not fail to men- 
tion her marriage with Philip, crown- 
prince of Spain. The national jeal- 
ousy and aversion to foreigners broke 
out in loud complaints, and finally in 
open rebellion, on account of this ill- 
starred and impolitic union. The 
liberty and independence of the coun- 
try, it was averred, were in danger, 
and the fact that the bridegroom was 
a Roman Catholic exasperated all the 
lovers of novelty and change. When 
the Spaniard placed his foot on Brit- 
ish soil in the midst of a drizzling 
rain, and the English people gazed 
upon his cane-colored complexion, 
his head shaped like an egg, his un- 
pleasant-looking sandy hair, and his 
gloomy expression of countenance, 
their aversion to him grew stronger 
than ever. Don Philip told his at- 
tendants in the Latin language that he 
was going to live among them like an 
Englishman ; but he was observed to 
stare at the ladies in a bold and de- 
cidedly foreign manner. He also for 
the first time in his life drank some 
ale, which he gravely praised as the 
“ wine of the country.” I am sorry 
to have to add, on the authority of a 
fashionable courtier and historian of 
the time, that this “wine of the coun- 
try,” assisted by the clammy weather, 
disagreed with his royal highness, and 
proved to be unequivocally discom- 
forting to his inner man. 

On ascending the throne of Eng- 
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land, Mary, a devoted Roman Catho- 
lic, found herself by act of parliament 
and the decrees of her two predeces- 
sors head of the Church of England, 
and was exhorted to continue so. No 
one understood the ridiculous position 
which she occupied better than her- 
self, and although she seldom indulg- 
ed in a joke, she is reported to have 
proposed this witty question to her 
councillors: “ Women,” she said, “ I 
have read in Scripture, are forbidden 
to speak in the church. Is it, then, 
fitting that your church should have 
adumb head ?” She managed through 
the legal action of parliament to get 
rid of the dumb headship as soon as 
possible. In the beginning of her 
reign she promised that no one should 
be molested on account of religious 
convictions, exhorted the people to 
peace, and forbade the use of the 
offensive epithets papist and heretic. 
But tumults ensued everywhere; the 
reforming ministers and even bishops 
preached openly against the religion 
and the sovereignty of the queen, and 
the Catholic clergymen appointed to 
preach were insulted and even driven 
from the pulpit by the fanatics. A 
dagger was thrown at a priest in the 
pulpit in one case, a priest was shot 
atin another. The council, of course, 
met these outrages by restrictive mea- 
sures, and even by imprisonment. 

In 1554, Cardinal Pole arrived in 
England, and on the 30th November 
pronounced in a full meeting of both 
houses of parliament an absolution of 
the kingdom from the excommunica- 
tion for heresy and schism, and de- 
clared it reunited to the communion 
of the Holy Catholic Church. Thus 
England stood again in the position 
it occupied before Henry’s marriage 
with Anne Boleyn. 

In the following year, 1555, were 
promulgated the laws against heresy, 
and hard times began for the reform- 
ers. The place of execution was ge- 
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nerally Smithfield, where those con- 
demned by the bishops’ court, or sen- 
tenced by the lord chancellor, were 
burnt alive. 

Lingard, who is by no means a 
panegyrist of Queen Mary, makes 
the number of persons punished un- 
der her laws for religious opinions 
amount to almost two hundred. Some 
Protestant writers say that they 
amounted, in all parts of her kingdom, 
to two hundred and seventy-seven. 
This is the highest figure given by 
Dr. Heylin, by Foxe, Hume, Cobbet, 
and other Protestant writers. It is 
said more particularly that there pe- 
rished in the flames five bishops, 
twenty-one divines, eight gentlemen, 
eighty-four artificers, one hundred 
husbandmen, servants, and laborers, 
twenty-six wives, twenty widows, nine 
virgins, two boys, and two infants. 
Let us examine this list with some 
care. The death of the two infants, 
and the affecting martyrdom of their 
mothers and a third woman in Guern- 
sey, was asserted by Foxe, but imme- 
diately in his own day it was contra- 
dicted and disproved by Harding. 
Foxe replied ; and his reply was re- 
futed by the celebrated Father Par- 
sons. “I havehadthe patience,” says 
Lingard, “ to compare both, and have 
no doubt that the three women were 
hanged as thieves.” In addition to 
this, we know that the magistrates of 
Guernsey who condemned and execut- 
ed these women were tried for having 
done so under Queen Elizabeth, and 
were discharged by sentence of court 
as “not guilty.” As to the boys, they 
formed part of a gang of forward 
urchins who made game in public of 
the queen and Philip, her consort. 

Noailles, the French ambassador, 
a detected conspirator against the 
queen who maligns her on every oc- 
casion, affirms “that she wished the 
life of one at least to be sacrificed for 
the good of the public,” and Mr. Tyt- 
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ler says : “ The truth is, the queen re- 
quested that a few salutary whippings 
might be dispensed, and that the 
most pugnacious of this band of in- 
fantry might be shut up for some 
days; and that was all the notice 
which she took of the matter.” The 
five bishops were, Cranmer, Hooper, 
Ridley, Latimer, and Farrar, con- 
demned in addition to heresy as lead- 
ers of insurrectionists, and repeat- 
edly guilty of high treason. At the 
very time that Cranmer was sentenc- 
ed, a recantation of his former here- 
sies, written and signed by himself, 
placed him before the court and the 
sovereign whom he had sought to 
rob of her crown and her life, in the 
light of a sincere and fervent Roman 
Catholic. 

Of the Reformed clergy, we do not 
know that any suffered except those 
whose zeal excited them to brave the 
authority of the law, and to induce 
others to follow their example. Hun- 
dreds of the ministers sought an ear- 
ly asylum in foreign climes. Par- 
sons has shown that many of John 
Foxe’s pretended martyrs were men 
of wicked and _ scandalous lives, 
others insane enthusiasts. A Pro- 
testant bishop, Dr. Heylin, acknow- 
ledges that these pretended martyrs 
were laughed at in Germany, and 
represents the mild and amiable Pro- 
testant Melancthon “ vociferantem 
martyres Anglicos esse martyres dia- 
boli ”—saying, that is, “that these 
English martyrs were certainly not 
martyrs of God, whoever else might 
claim them.” As an instance of 
Foxe’s disregard of truth, we are told 
by Anthony Wolfe, a Protestant, that 
in Elizabeth’s time there was a par- 
son who in a sermon related, on the 
authority of Foxe, “that a Catholic 
of the name of Grimwood who had 
been a great enemy of the gospellers 
had been punished by a judgment of 
God, and that his bowels fell out of 
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his body.” ‘Grimwood was not only 
alive at the time when the sermon 
was preached, and in the enjoyment 
of perfect abdominal health, but hap- 
pened to be present in the church to 
hear it, and sued the parson for de- 
famation of character. 

It must be remembered that Queen 
Mary did not originate the laws for 
the punishment of heretics. The sta- 
tutes of her reign which allowed men 
to be punished for the crime of here- 
sy were a revival of those which were 
passed against the Lollards, or follow- 
ers of the religious and political re- 
former John Wyckliffe, in the reigns 
of Richard II. and Henry IV. It 
was admitted by all, in the six- 
teenth century, that punishment, even 
burning at the stake, for the preaching 
of heretical doctrines, was proper, 
just, and godly. “The principle of 
toleration,” says Mr. Tytler, “ whether 
we look to Catholics or Protestants, 
was utterly unknown. In this re- 
spect, Gardiner and Knox, Pole and 
Calvin, Mary and Elizabeth, stand 
pretty much on the same ground. 
The Protestants of Queen Mary’s time 
found no fault with her for punishing 
heretics ; what they complained of was, 
that the men of their party should be 
considered as such.” King Henry 
VIIL., according to the Protestant au- 
thority of Holinshed, executed on the 
gibbet during his reign seventy-two 
thousand English subjects, and his 
creatures, Cranmer and Cromwell, 
put to death alike Catholics and Pro- 
testants. Numerous victims perished 
under Edward VI. Many hundreds 
of unfortunate Englishmen were slain, 
during the long reign of Elizabeth, 
for upholding that religion which she 
had sworn to defend on the day of 
her coronation, and many Catholics 
also were put to death under her 
successor, James I. As a proof of 
the cruelty with which even Protes- 
tants were treated by a Protestant 
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king, the Honorable Mr. Burtie men- 
tions that he heard the Catholic 
James II: declare that he had re- 
leased twelve thousand and thirty 
Quakers confined in different jails at 
his accession. Whilst these melan- 
choly facts afford no excuse for the 
severity of the laws passed during the 
reign of Mary, they go far enough to 
show that she cannot be with justice 
singled out as an unusual instance of 
cruelty and persecution, but that her 
faults were the faults of the age in 
which she lived, not attributable by 
any fair course of reasoning to her 
individual disposition, training, or opi- 
nion. 

It is established beyond a doubt 
that many executions were brought 
about by the zeal of magistrates whose 
intemperate advocacy of her cause 
the kind-hearted queen in many in- 
stances disapproved of. Protestants 
in other cases were molested and 
persecuted on the plea of religion by 
envious and wicked individuals, whose 
lives were a disgrace to the church 
they professed to uphold. It is a 
melancholy fact, too, that we find 
among those who were most active 
in burning heretics under Mary’s 
reign, some who had distinguished 
themselves in burning papists under 
Henry and Edward, and who return- 
ed to the same occupation in the 
subsequent reign of Elizabeth. Pau- 
let-St. John, Marquis of Winchester, 
was one of these; he supported the 
reforming measures of Harry and 
Edward ; he became a furious perse- 
cutor of the Protestants under Mary, 
so much so that, as president of the 
council, he repeatedly reprimanded 
sonner, the Catholic bishop of Lon- 
don, in very severe terms, for his 
want of zeal and diligence in sending 
Protestants to the stake. He died a 
favorite minister of Queen Elizabeth, 
having kept himself in place during 

‘the reign of five sovereigns and 
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changed his religion four times, to 
correspond with the changes made 
by four out of the five. Sir William 
Cecil, the friend and fellow-persecu- 
tor of Cranmer and Cromwell under 
Henry and Edward, became, under 
Mary, so pious a Catholic that, when 
Cardinal Pole was on his way to 
England, he could not contain him- 
self from running over to Brussels 
that he might be the first to receive 
the blessing and absolution of the 
holy father the Pope at the hands of 
his legate. Under Elizabeth, he be- 
came secretary of state, and surpassed 
the queen in atrocity against the Ca- 
tholics. I shall not multiply these sad 
instances, which are only too com- 
mon. It is a remarkable fact that 
when Mary, toward the end of her 
short reign, lay torpid from the ef- 
fects of an oft-recurring disease, the 
persecution against Protestants raged 
with greatest virulence. When she 
was able to be present herself and 
take part in the administration of 
affairs, no persecuted Protestant ever 
appealed to her in vain. 

Let us conclude this portion of 
our paper in the words of the ho- 
nest Protestant historian Fuller, who 
lived too near the times of Queen 
Mary to be deceived. “She had 
been a worthy princess,” he writes, 
“if as little cruelty had been done 
under her as by her.” She hated to 
equivocate, and always was what she 
was without dissembling her judg- 
ment or conduct for fear or flattery. 


It has been my thought not 
precisely to praise Mary Tudor, 
but to understand and explain her 
character ‘and her administration, 
in so far as they are points “of 
interest and importance to the stu- 
dent of history. I have never be- 
lieved that the unpopularity of her 
name can be satisfactorily accounted 
for to a candid mind by her alleged 
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heartless disposition or cruel conduct, 
for it does not appear that she was 
either much better or much worse 
than the age in which she lived. We 
have seen that she was a gentle, 
gifted, and well-educated princess, 
and we have shown that less blood 
was shed under her reign than un- 
der the reigns of her non-Catholic 
predecessors and successors on the 
throne. We have dwelt upon the 
execution of the young and lovely 
Lady Jane Grey, which was forced 
upon Mary by her counsellors and 
the excited condition of the times. 
We have considered the passion and 
strife stirred up by religious prejudice 
and innovation, so rife in the sixteenth 
century, and adverted to the irritat- 
ing effects produced upon the public 
mind of the English nation by the 
marriage of their queen to Philip II. 
of Spain. These circumstances go 


far enough to explain why the name 
of Mary should be so unpopular in 
Protestant histories of England, with- 
out having recourse to the theory 


that she was a phenomenon of fe- 
male depravity, or a monster who 
took delight in shedding the blood 
of her fellow-creatures. Three hun- 
dred years have passed since the 
stormy time when she sat on the 
throne, and the day has surely come 
when praise and blame should be 
dealt forth with severe impartiality 
by the writers of her history. The 
historian has been called a philoso- 
pher who teaches by examples. Whe- 
ther Protestant or Catholic, his philo- 
sophy will prove to be of compara- 
tively little value to his fellow-men 
if he goes on the principle of prais- 
ing everybody who belongs to his 
party or creed, and blaming every- 
body who happens to be in the ranks 
of the opposition. ‘The public docu- 
ments, state-papers, and private let- 
ters recently edited by the English 
antiquaries, Sir Frederick Madden, 
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Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. Tytler, and 
others, contradict the popular idea 
of Mary’s character, and show many 
virtues and many generous and win- 
ning traits in a queen who was re- 
presented as remarkable for nothing 
but dark and stormy passions. It is 
worthy of remark that the motto 
which she adopted for herself during 
her lifetime was the saying, “ ‘Time 
unveils truth.” These words are a 
prophecy which has been fulfilled in 
her own case. 

Queen Mary died on the morning 
of November 4, 1558. After she had 
received the sacrament of extreme 
unction, Mass was celebrated by her 
desire in her chamber. At the ele- 
vation of the holy eucharist, she rais- 
ed her eyes to heaven, and at the 
benediction she bowed her head and 
expired. 

He who visits Westminster Abbey 
is guided among other venerable 
memorials to the chapel of Henry 
VII. There he is shown the resting- 
place of two great women, one the 
representative and champion of the 
Catholic party, the other of the Pro- 
testant party of her age. The in- 
scription is in Latin, and the black 
marble tablet which bears it was 
placed there by James I., son of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. It reads as 
follows : 


“Partners in a throne and ina grave, 
here rest in the hope of resurrection the 
sisters Elizabeth and Mary.” 


We may learn a lesson from the il- 
lustrious dead who sleep beneath this 
monumental stone. However fervent 
our zeal for religion, however firm our 
convictions of right, let us never be 
guilty of word or action toward our 
neighbor that we may have reason 
to regret at the hour of death—let us 
remember that according to all testi- 
mony, human and divine, “ the fulness 
of the law is charity.” 
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PART THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Next morning, before the gray of 
the dawn began to kindle into sunrise, 
Paulus had completed with swinging 
strides the distance between Crispus’s 
inn and the camp outside of Formiz, 
and he stood before the Prztorium 
of Germanicus Czesar exactly as the 
commander-in-chief lifted its curtain 
door, and stepped forth. 

“To come with us, or not?” asked 
Germanicus, smiling. 

“To go with you, general,” answer- 
ed Paulus ; “ but my mother and sis- 
ter grudge me this one day, and as 
Tiberius Caesar has made me a pre- 
sent of the horse which I broke the 
other evening, and as an army travels 
far more slowly than a well-mounted 
individual, will you permit me to fol- 
low you to-morrow? Before your 
vanguard reaches Faventia (Faénza 
now), nay, before you are out of La- 
tium, I hope to report myself.” 

Germanicus mused. 

“ Nay,” said he, after a moment or 
two, “ wait you at that Hundredth 
Milestone Post-house till you receive 
further orders. You shall have them 
this night.” 

The commander-in-chief then slight- 
ly raised his right hand, over which 
Paulus, taking it, bowed low. 

That evening, in the bower of the 
veranda overlooking the garden of 
Crispus’s inn, our hero was seated, 
not smoking as so many generations 
of modern heroes have smoked, and 
not whittling as American heroes when 


at leisure think it necessary to whittle, 
but sedate and at his ease, listening 
to the occasional wise and keen ob- 
servations of the Lady Aglais, and 
the less sparing conversation, the vo- 
latile empty prattle of his sister Aga- 
tha. While they were thus occupied, 
a well-known step came up the stair- 
case from the garden. 

“ Dionysius !” cried Paulus. 

The visitor brought them news for 
which they had not hoped. Augus- 
tus, who had first resolved not to lis- 
ten to the suit of Paulus, had sudden- 
ly appointed a day for its hearing; 
and, moreover, it was agreed, by a 
sort of comity and indulgence, that 
Dionysius, although not a Roman 
lawyer, should be allowed to plead 
the case of his friend. Finally, the 
emperor himself, who, since the death 
of Mzcenas, many years before the 
date of our tale, had desisted from 
this practice, was to preside in*court 
for the day (to use modern parlance) 
as a judge in equity. 

The wanderers were exchanging 
remarks of congratulation upon these 
important and unexpected tidings, 
when Crispus himself ran up the stairs, 
holding out a large letter fastened 
with the usual silken tie, and address- 
ed to Paulus. The handwriting was 
very delicate, and yet a little careless 
and easy, the handwriting of a man 
who, while accustomed to write more 
than the Romans of high station (ex- 
cept, indeed, the professed men of 
letters) usually did, could unite the 
despatch of much business with a cer- 
tain fastidious neatness even in trifles. 

Paulus went to the dining-table, 
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and opening the paper, out of which 
tumbled a gold ring, read as follows 
by the light of the scallop-shaped 
lamp at the top of the tapering pole 
which flanked one of the corners of 
the board : 

“ Germanicus Cesar to Paulus Le- 
pidus AZmilius, the centurion, greet- 
ing.” 

“ He makes me a centurion already,” 
said Paulus. 

The letter continued : 

“Do not follow the army directly. 
Go to Rome. Seek the house of 
Eleazar the Hebrew, near the lower 
end of the Suburra. Show him the 
enclosed ring, which he well knows 
as my signet, and demand of him the 
already stipulated sum of twelve mil- 
lions of sestertii (twelve thousand ses- 
‘ercia), which is the pay of forty thou- 
sand of my common legionaries for 
one month. I mean to issue a fort- 
night’s pay as a bounty, extending it 
to all (centurions and horse as well 
as legionaries). ost nummos virtus. 
It would be far more convenient if 
you could bring this money to me in 
bronze or copper coin, the as; but 
this will be utterly impossible; you 
could not find horses to carry the 
-load, nor a sufficient guard to convoy 
it. You must therefore make Eleazar 
pay you as much as possible in-gold: 
for instance, in the gold serupulum, 
each coin equal to five silver denarii. 
After receiving and reckoning the 
treasure, give him a written voucher 
signed with your name, and sealed 
with my signet. Pack the gold in 
strong iron chests or boxes; collect 
as a guard all the men you can of the 
fourth centuria, to which you are ap- 
pointed, and hasten, night and day, 
to join me at Forum Allieni (now 
Ferrara), on the Adriatic Sea. Fare- 
well.” 

Paulus determined to start at day- 
break upon this important and confi- 
dential mission, and, in order not to 


multiply leave-takings, he said adieu 
to his family and to Dionysius that 
night. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was about sunset in Rome when 
four persons of splendid stature, a 
trained martial bearing, and eminent- 
ly gallant appearance, sauntered along 
one of the principal streets. They 
loitered here and there at a portico, 
or paused under a covered colonnade, 
to swell the momentary groups who 
were watching some Sardinian jester, 
or who listened with wonder to a so- 
phist from the Greek islands as he 
declaimed. ‘Two of these four men 
—for whom, as they strode along, the 
rabble made obsequious room—were 
still in the physical prime of life, and 
two in the flower of early youth. 
They were all plainly but neatly and 
carefully attired, not in the toga, but 
in the sagum ,; for there was war in 
Italy ;* and the Germans, everybody 
knew, were even now to be expelled 
beyond the sacred frontiers, with car- 
nage, and shame, and a great over- 
throw. Another impressive lesson 
was to be taught to all barbarians. 
The four men who wore the sagum 
were also armed, and some who not- 
ed them wondered why such men 
were there, and not with Germanicus 
in Venetia. (News had been whis- 
pered, indeed, that the irruption had 
come much nearer than Illyricum, 
and that the barbarians, swarming 
round the top of the Adriatic, had de- 
feated and dispersed the stationary 
guards, and were well within Italy 
proper.) 

It soon grew dusk, and one of the 
four, who, although the youngest, 
seemed to exercise a species of autho- 
rity over the rest, said: 

“ Now let us take a look at our 


* Whenever there was war in Italy itself, the 
Romans donned the sagum. 
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stable, then at our men, after which 
the Sudburra.” 

They went into an alley, threaded 
their way through a dense, motley, 
seething multitude of roystering idlers, 
the ebullition of which had once fer- 
mented clear into a Julius Cesar, and 
presently they passed under an arch- 
way into a courtyard strewn with saw- 
dust, where all was comparatively 
quiet—a creek, so to say, running 
out of a high sea into sheltering cliffs 
on either hand. 

As they peered under a low porch 
into a stable lighted by lanterns, our 
old acquaintance, Philip the freed- 
man, came out with a dust-covered 
and grim face, and saluted respectful- 
ly the youngest of the company. 

“Twelve fine, strong Tauric horses, 
master Paulus,” he said, pointing to 
twelve clean, well-littered stalls, “ de- 
sides the Sejanus,” added he, turning 
toward the stall immediately opposite 
the door. 

“ Are these all we can obtain ?” in- 


quired Paulus. 

“ Ah! and lucky too, master Paulus, 
to obtain these,” answered the freed- 
man; “they wanted forty mummi 
aurei a pair, but I chaffered them 


down a bit. This Rome is a nasty 
place, I can tell you, and, between 
ourselves, a dangerous place too.” 

“ But,” said Paulus, with a serious 
look, “if we cannot mount the sol- 
diers, we must travel at an infantry 
pace; the vehicles cannot leave the 
guard behind. However, where are 
the men, Philip ?” 

“ Hard by, master. I will conduct 
you to their thermopolia” (wine-shop : 
tavern, curiously enough, meant book- 
shop or stationer’s). 

Philip hereupon lead the way, and 
the four followed till just within the 
lower end of the Suburra; pushing 
aside a curtain, he introduced them 
from the street into what appeared 
to be a den of raging maniacs. 

VOL. XIIl.—3 


) 


Ten stalwart men, dressed and arm- 
ed as soldiers, were seated opposite 
to one another on benches at each 
side of a long table, five a side. 
Earthenware vessels, called cupe, full 
of common draught wine (vinum do- 
fiare), loaded the coarse pine table, 
and each pair of soldiers appeared to 
be engaged in a deadly strife across 
the board. It was who should best 
“ micare digitos,” or “ flash his fingers.” 
The men were seriously gambling in 
that ancient traditionary way which 
still survives in Italy under the name 
of “ morra,” a wonderful instance of 
the tenacious capacity which popular 
customs possess to outlive political 
changes, the overthrows- of dynas- 
ties, the revolutions of states and con- 
stitutions. The men thus gambling 
in the reign of Augustus Ceesar roar- 
ed, grimaced, and gesticulated, as 
they exhibited on the one side, and 
guessed on the other, the number of 
fingers closed or straightened in the 
hands which they darted alternately 
against each other’s faces; and near- 
ly two thousand years later men still 
roar, grimace, gesticulate, and rave 
after the same manner over the same 
curious game in Italy, from Rome to 
the Boot of Magna Grecia. The 
only principle of skill in the game is 
that which gives its interest to the 
“Odd and Even” of our modern 
schoolboys. 

It seemed as if the soldiers were on 
the point of massacring each other. 
The sudden apparition of Paulus and 
his companions at the door of their 
bower produced an amusing change 
of scene. Every gambler was petri- 
fied and crystallized in his particular 
attitude and his own proper and pecu- 
liar grimace; but the yelling at once 
gave place to dead silence, as if by en- 
chantment, and ten pair of eyes gazed 
askance with a troubled expression 
upon the unexpected intruders. A 
word explained all to the foreign- 
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reared Roman. Not a man of the 
howling company was in the slightest 
degree intoxicated. 

“ Allis well, my men,” said Paulus, 
with a smile; “be ready for orders, 
night or day.” 

“ Ay, ay! centurion,” was the re- 
ply sung out in chorus; and as he 
left them the roaring recommenced 
—“ Duo! Quinque ! Tres!” 

“ Now for our man,” said Paulus; 
and they ascended the famous, or 
rather infamous, Suburra about thirty 
yards. They stopped on the left side 
of the street, going upward, at a door 
which a man with a pinched, wither- 
ed, yellow face, a long hooked nose, 
thick lips, and thick overhanging red 
eyebrows, was in the act of closing. 
Paulus placed his hand against the 
door to keep it ajar, the man within 
set his shoulder against it, and shov- 
ed with all his might to close it 
home; the door quivered slightly, 
and remained as it was. 

“Why, Cassius Cheerias,” observed 
Paulus, laughing, and turning to one 
of the two eldest of the not elderly 
group, “you could cut your way 
through this door, even if it were clos- 
ed, more easily than through eight 
thousand infuriated mutineers.” 

In a recent mutiny of the legions 
under Germanicus in Gaul, the future 
slayer of Caligula had actually per- 
formed this astounding exploit, as 
Tacitus particularly recounts. 

- Cassius Cherias blushed, and slight- 
ly bowing, replied with a smile: 

“ Our friend Thellus, here, who has 
left his tragic and thankless, although 
valiant, calling of the Arena, to join 
us army-folk, even in the low rank 
of a decurion, could, I think, do more 
than cut his way through it. Give 
him a cestus for his right hand, and 
with one blow he would shiver it 
from top to bottom.” 

Thellus said, addressing the fright- 
ened face within, “ Dear old man, 








open your door, our leader here must 
speak with you, and we mean no 
harm.” 

“Go away, brawlers!” answered a 
quavering but vigorous voice, “ this 
is no ¢thermopolia, nor anything of the 
sort.” 

“ Look at this,” replied Paulus. 

The person within held up a lan- 
tern, and examined the object extend- 
ed toward him. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed he, uttering some 
Hebrew invocation, unintelligible to 
his visitors; “ the signet-ring of Cx- 
sar! Enter, illustrious sirs.” 

And he held the door wide, while 
his visitors entered. 

Having had occasion more than 
once already to describe minutely the 
architecture, form, appearance, furni- 
ture, and all the arrangements of 
peo le’s houses in that age, I need 
not now either weary the reader or 
delay the story by dwelling any more 
upon antiquarian particulars, But 
in the present instance there was 
something unusual, which shall not, 
however, lead us into description ; 
it must be left to display itself as our 
tale runs on. 

Paulus noticed with surprise that 
the species of hall in which they 
stood seemed to lead nowhere. Elea- 
zar, meantime, shut and bolted the 
house-door, took up his lantern from 
the ground, pushed back a sliding 
panel in the right-hand side-wall, and 
then led his visitors in a direction 
parallel to the Suburra outside, along 
an internal passage lighted by a soli- 
tary sconce. At the end of the pas- 
sage was a staircase, and at the top 
of this a door, half open. They 
passed through it; and Eleazar bolt- 
ed and locked the door. Another 
but shorter passage in the same di- 
rection was terminated by a similar 
staircase and similar door; after pass- 
ing which they found themselves in 
the real vestibule of the house—large,” 
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handsome, well-lighted by a hanging 
lamp, paved with tessellated marble, 
and rising overhead into a concentric 
vault. Evidently, at some former 
time, the entrance of the house had 
been straight from the Suburra into 
this vestibule. While indeed they 
waited here for the Jew, who was 
fastening the last as he had fastened 
the first door, they could hear distinct- 
ly the roaring torrent of disorder and 
debauchery in the infamous street 
outside. 

“A curiously constructed house, 
sir,” remarked to Paulus the decurion 
Longinus, with a bewildered look in 
his handsome face. The Jew, who 
had come back as this was said, 
chuckled and observed, as he again 
led the way: 

“Tf you lived in the Suburra, you 
would like to make your house diffi- 
cult to enter.” 

Presently they arrived in a fine 
spacious apartment, and beheld in 
the middle of it a table, on which 
were lights arranged so as to illumine 
a long lambskin scroll in characters 
new and strange to them, and a ve- 
nerable aged man seated at the table 
bending over the scroll, and stand- 
ing at his side a young girl, who held 
in her hands some kind of oriental 
embroidery, an end of which trailed 
along a pile of cushions from which 
she had apparently risen, leaving her 
work for a moment in order to look 
at a passage in the book at the call 
of the aged reader. The latter was 
so absorbed in his occupation that 
he was not at first aware of the pre- 
sence of strangers; but the child, 
who stood on the side of the table 
opposite the door, looked up and 
gazed with surprise at the four mar- 
tial-looking figures who strode be- 
hind Eleazar into the room. What- 
ever the amazement, nevertheless, of 
the young maiden might have been, 
Paulus was more astounded still; for, 


truth to say, he thought he could 
never have beheld anything beau- 
tiful until that moment. The new 
comers having nearly reached the 
table, had halted, Paulus and Elea- 
zar in front; and yet, even now, the 
old man, reading the scroll with his 
back to them, was unaware of their 
arrival, for pointing with his finger 
to the page, he exclaimed in a tone 
eloquent with emotion : 

“And this warrior, this patriot, 
this glorious hero, this matchless ser- 
vant of the Most High, and champion 
of the people of God, this very same 
Judas Maccabeus, my grandchild, was 
my ancestor and yours—he belongs 
to our own line!” 

“ Your line; your own line,” said 
Eleazar, in a harsh voice, and sneer- 
ing, “is to mind your business, or 
rather my business; it is for that I 
give you your bread, and not for 
dreaming over the Scriptures. Who, 
think you, is going to pay the small- 
est consideration to. you or your 
grandchild because you are descend- 
ed collaterally from the Maccabees ?” 

At this bitter speech, bitterly spo- 
ken, the old man, who, on the first 
sound of the voice, had turned round 
and risen, bent his head meekly, but 
yet with a certain dignity, and re- 
plied: 

“T had finished the accounts you 
gave me. My grandchild and I are 
not asking for any consideration from 
you beyond what I earn. You need 
not remind us that a noble old race 
has fallen into poverty. Come, Es- 
ther.” 

With this he was retiring, but the 
young girl burst into tears, and run- 
ning to her grandfather, taking his 
hand with one of hers, and brushing 
her tears away with the other, she 
looked at Eleazar, and made the fol- 
lowing speech : 

“You rude, cruel man! you are 
always saying shameful cruel words 
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ti my grandfather, because he bears 
everything. But I will not allow 
you to speak so to my grandfather ; 
I will not bear it any more.” 

Here she heaved a little sob, and 
added rather illogically : 

“You ask who will pay grandfa- 
ther any consideration because he is 
descended from a glorious warrior 
and a noble hero? J will!” 

Paulus, deeply interested in the 
unexpected interior drama which had 
thus suddenly been presented and 


_ played out before him, glanced at 


his martial comrades, and then said 
in a serious and kindly tone: 

“ Without intrusiveness be it spo- 
ken, 7 will too. To be descended 
from a glorious warrior and noble 
hero is no small title to respect.” 

The little damsel’s countenance 
cleared at once into sunlight. 

“Well, well,” said Eleazar, “I 
meant you no offence, Josiah Macca- 
beus. But go now and see to half 
the treasure,” emphasizing the last 
words. 

With a look of astonishment, which 
was not lost upon the observant Pau- 
lus, Josiah Maccabeus left the room; 
whereupon the young girl resumed 
her embroidery and her former place 
on the pile of cushions, and said with 
asly glance at Paulus: 

“You have come, sir, I suppose, 
for the treasure which our master 
here, the Rabbi Eleazar, has got rea- 
dy for the army, because the -£rari- 
um Sanctum won't have enough mo- 
ney for some months ?” 

“Child, child!” exclaimed Eleazar, 
“ who said I had the treasure ready ?” 

“ You did yesterday, Rabbi—don’t 
you remember ?—when our country- 
man, Azareel, came.” 

“You mistook, Esther. You can 
run now, my dear, and see that some 
refreshments be prepared for these 


-honored visitors.” 


During this short dialogue Paulus 


and his companions had their first 
good view of the person to whom 
they had brought Germanicus Ce- 
sar’s signet. None of them liked his 
looks. 

“ Surely,” said Paulus, “you have 
the money ready ?” 

“Tt is, and it is not, honored sir. 
The greater portion I must receive 
from various persons who will not 
part with it except on better terms 
than those which the Cesar offered 
to me. JfZy share, however, I will 
cheerfully advance, as agreed.” 

“We will,” said Paulus firmly, 
“either take the treasure with us this 
night, or we will take you, in order to 
prove to the commander-in-chief that 
we have executed his orders, so far 
as we are concerned.” 

“But you will leave me my pro- 
fits,’ answered the Jew, “and give 
me, all the same, a voucher in full ?” 

We will spare the reader the sort 
of argument which ensued. It has, 
in cases analogous, been repeated 
millions of times, all over the world, 
for thousands of years. 

When all was settled, servants 
brought in wines and dainty refresh- 
ments, and little Esther, with extra- 
ordinary gracefulness of mien and 
language, pressed the visitors to par- 
take of the various delicacies before 
them. Eleazar forthwith prepared 
to produce the treasure. Attended 
by Josiah Maccabeus (who had now 
returned) as his scrivener, and by 
many servants, he first directed a 
large and massive empty chest of 
wrought-iron to be brought into the 
room. The chest ran upon rollers, 
or little wheels of hard wood, which 
were deeper than the thickness of a 
couple of stout poles, braced hori- 
zontally beneath the chest, and pro- 
jecting beyond it at each end. The 
poles were thus kept from touching 
the ground. ‘These poles, like those 
of a litter or “ palkee,” could be lift- 
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ed and borne upon the shoulders of 
four or of eight men. 

The next operation was to count 
the twelve thousand ses¢erti7, or twelve 
millions of sesterces (equal to about a 
hundred thousand pounds sterling). 
And here it will be worth while to 
note the fact that the money was 
delivered in such proportions respec- 
tively of gold and silver coin—the 
aureus nummus, or gold denarius, 
worth, I believe, a guinea; the small 
gold scruple, less than the value of 
a dollar, perhaps three and eight- 
pence; and, finally, the silver de- 
narius, equal to about ninepence— 
that the whole treasure rose to a 
very considerable and unwieldy 
weight. 

The operation of counting and 
packing the rouleaux in the chest oc- 
cupied the party almost all the night, 
although they employed great dili- 
gence and a proper division of labor. 
Long before the task was over, little 
Esther had said farewell to the com- 
pany: but ere doing this, she stole 
toward Paulus, stood on tiptoe, and 
reaching her hand to his shoulder, 
signified that she wished to whisper 
something in his ear. With a kindly 
smile, the tall youth stooped, and 
with an: important and serious face 
the child whispered. Cheerias was 
the only one present who observed 
this little operation; the two other 
comrades of Paulus were bending 
over the chest and .packing it; the 
Jew Eleazar was handing the rou- 
leaux to Longinus and Thellus; 
while Josiah Maccabeus, Esther’s fa- 
ther, was busy with the stylus and a 
large slate-like tablet. Cheerias per- 
ceived, when the whisper was finish- 
ed, that Paulus looked for a moment 
fully as ‘grave as the young girl. 
Paulus patted the girl’s head, and 
thanked her, upon which she bound- 
ed away to the door. Arrived there, 
she turned round, and, still directing 
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her conversation to Paulus, whose 
appearance and manners had evi- 
dently much interested her, said 
aloud : 

“ Are you going to the war, sir ?” 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“I thought,” pursued Esther, “that 
you might have come back soon ;” 
and she heaved a slight fluttering 
sigh. 

“You are very good, my little 
lady,” replied our youth: “ but some- 
times people do return even from 
wars, do they not ?” 

“ Oh! yes; my own ancestors often 
did. But I thought you might re- 
turn sooner still; because Rabbi Ele- 
azar said that the persons who took 
the money from this house were not 
the persons who would take it home 
—that is, to where it was bound, 
and that is to the war. But it seems 
you are to take it all the way. My 
grandfather does not know what I 
have just whispered you,” added she, 
returning, and speaking in a lower 
voice; “shall I tell him before all 
these persons ?” 

“ On no account,’ answered Paulus, 
in a whisper; “it might lead to an 
immediate struggle. I have formed 
my own plan. Fear nothing, my 
good and kind little lady; I am safe, 
I believe, and I shall never forget 
you,” 

At this assurance, and the empha- 
sis with which it was spoken, a sort 
of crimson fell like a light over Es- 
ther’s face; she stood musing for a 
moment, and said: 

“Then I will wait.up for grandfa- 
ther, whose room is next to mine, 
and tell him, as he passes, that I have 
mentioned the facts to you. Fare- 
well !” 

She now withdrew altogether, and 
Cassius Cheerias, who had, in spite 
of himself, overheard a part of the 
singular and mysterious conference, 
gazed hard at Paulus. But the lat- 
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ter stood, with his eyes bent abstract- 
edly on the floor, calm, impassive, and 
impenetrable. Cheerias could gather 
nothing to solve the enigma. 

By hard work the reckoning and 
the packing of the treasure were fin- 
ished considerably before daybreak ; 
wherevpon Paulus received the key 
of the chest, and gave in exchange 
to Eleazar a receipt in full, signed 
with his own name, witnessed by 
Thellus, Chzerias, and Longinus, and 
sealed with the signet of Germanicus 
Ceesar. 

A sneering and malignant expres- 
sion in the Jew’s face struck Paulus, 
and the Jew saw that he saw it. 

“You can’t remove this now,” 
said the Jew, composing his features 
with nervous rapidity. 

“No,” said Paulus; “and we 
have had fatigue enough for one 
night. ‘There are couches and cush- 
ions in this room; we must trouble 
you to turn it into a sleeping apart- 
ment for the next four hours, and 
to leave us the key.” 

In ten minutes the numerous at- 
tendants had made all the arrange- 
ments requisite for this purpose, and 
Eleazar, taking up a lamp to retire, 
said, in a tone of sentimentality, in- 
tended for sentiment : 

“This is a memorable chamber, ho- 
nored sirs. Here Julius Cesar, time 
and again, held wild orgies in his 
boyhood. Here Catiline and he, 
and a numerous convivial band, of 
whom Czesar was much the young- 
est, played many a strange prank.” 

“ What!” cried Paulus, in amaze- 
ment; “Cesar frequent this quarter 
of Rome! Cesar live in the Su- 
burra !” 

“ Certainly,” quoth Thellus, yawn- 
ing. 
“When a boy, yes,’ observed 
Cheerias. : 

“ This was his very house in those 
days,” pursued the Jew. “ My fa- 


ther, who was one of the many thou- 
sands of my nation brought hither as 
hostages from Jerusalem by Pompey 
the Great, often told me that he had 
seen Julius Czesar more than once in 
the room we are now standing in. 
Pompey, of course, had selected the 
wealthiest families to carry away, and 
my father lent money over and over 
again to Julius Cesar.” 

“Was your father,” asked Che- 
rias, with a sneer, “ ever paid? Was 
he paid, I pray you, by the chore- 
gus of that convivial crew ?” 

“ Not till after the battle of Phar- 
salia,” answered Eleazar, “when in- 
deed he had long ceased to look for 
the money. It was, however, then 
paid, valiant sir, and the interest of 
it was paid also.” 

“Ah!” returned Cheerias, “the 
hem of the garment was wider than 
the garment, I wager.” 

The Jew here moved toward the 
door. 

“Before you go, good Eleazar,” 
said Paulus, “give us another inter- 
esting piece of information. I am 
taking this treasure from your house, 
am I not?” 

“Yes, most honored sir; it looks 
very like it.” 

“ Why did you say I should never 
take it to its destination ?” 

“Tsay that? Never!” 

“ Your scrivener’s grandchild has 
told me that she heard you say that 
it was not those who took the money 
from here who would take it to its 
destination.” 

Eleazar’s active mind was not quite 
quick enough for this abrupt emer- 
gency ; and he certainly looked more 
than usually ugly before he replied. 
But recovering himself, he said : 

“ Myscrivener’s little grandchild is 
so bright that she catches broken 
lights upon the numberless points of 
a whimsical, myriad-faced, and dia- 
mond-like intelligence. What I stat- 
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ed was, that those who took the mo- 
ney from this house would be only 
the messengers of those who were to 
take it to its destination.” 

And with this pretty bit of semi- 
oriental rhetoric, he bowed and left 
them. 

A curious quarter of an hour en- 
sued, when the four emissaries found 
themselves at last alone. 

Said Paulus, “I want some sleep ; 
let us take our several couches, and 
prepare for to-morrow.” 

“ This Jew has provided us,” ob- 
served Cheerias, “with really good 
wine; none of your vinum doliare. 
Before we sleep, one cyathus round!” 

While Cassius Chzerias poured out 
four portions of the wine, Paulus 
shrugged his eyebrows, Thellus his 
shoulders, and Longinus the decurion 
looked upon the operation with an 
impassive countenance. When they 
had each drunk their respective mea- 
sures, Cassius Chzerias turned up his 
sagum, and bared his night arm. 

“ That is the arm,” said he, “ which, 
last year,* cleared a road for me, with 
the short Roman sword, through 
thousands of opposing mutineers. 
Come, Longinus—rtry ARMs! !” 

And he planted his elbow on the 
table, and seized in his right hand the 
readily-offered left hand of the decu- 
rion. Severe was the struggle. The 
central vein in each man’s forehead 
came out into view; their lips were 
compressed ; their feet were steadied 
strongly upon the floor; their shoul- 
ders quivered, and—after a doubtful 
period of nearly three minutes—down 
with a crash went the knuckles of 
Longinus upon the elm table. 

* Now for the next,” said Cheerias. 

“ Do you mean to challenge me ?” 
quoth Paulus. 

“ Even so,” said Cheerias, with an 
amicable smile. 


* An anachronism of two or three years, with 
which the historian can reproach the novelist. 
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The ensuing struggle was much 
more severe than the last. Cassius 
Cheerias was considerably older than 
Paulus; but Paulus had been trained 
in the Athenian 7uncratia, and it was 
impossible for the energy and muscu- 
lar power of Cheerias to break down 
the scientific resistance of his youth- 
ful opponent, nor could Paulus pre- 
tend to bend back by main force the 
mighty arm of the famous centurion. 
Indeed, Paulus had, throughout, a 
downward but yet an unconquered 
arm. Again and again Cheerias threw 
his whole vigor into the effort, pant- 
ing and gasping ; and each time Pau- 
lus, who had never opened his lips 
during the struggle, smiled at the end 
of it. 

“ You cannot do it, can you, Che- 
rias ?” cried Thellus, who also was 
smiling. 

“Well, scarcely,” said Cheerias ; 
“in fact, I cannot. But you would 
be just as powerless.” ‘ 

A laugh met this, that was not un- 
like the laugh with which Paulus, a 
few days before, had greeted Clau- 
dius’s panic-stricken deprecation of 
being selected to break the Sejan 
horse. 

“ As powerless!” cried the ex-gla- 
diator ; “ why, you have had the best 
of it against our chick here; who, 
when he comes to his plenary powers, 
will have the best of it against us all 
But you are speaking now to Thellus 
—I may have gone into a wrong call- 
ing, or, if it be allowable, I may yet 
have rashly chosen it; but, once upon 
the sands, I have walked them a 
king—give us your hand, and hold it 
up if you can.” 

Cassius Cheerias—brave, handsome, 
youthful, and vigorous—seized the 
mighty hand proffered to him, and 
found his own arm instantly bent 
powerless back upon the table. 

“ T would not do that,” said Thel- 
lus, “to young master Paulus, our 
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present leader, for a hundred thou- 
sand sesterces. He must meet—he 
has to meet, alas! the mortifications 
of life; but I do not want to be, in 
his case, the early vehicle even of the 
least of them.” 

Paulus bowed to Thellus, and said, 
smiling: “I have known a few al- 
ready ; and it would be no shame to 
be beaten by you in vigor, valor, or 
skill.” 

Cheerias rose, stared, frowned, and 
laughed. He marched up and down 
the room once or twice, and then ex- 
claimed : 

“Why, Thellus, what an infernal 
establishment the arena must be! 
Such men as you ought not to be 
sucked into that kind of vortex.” 

Thellus, though smiling, heaved a 
sigh. ‘Come, friends,” cried Paulus, 
moving to the centre of the large 
chamber, “enough of pastime. We 
have work to do. Sit round me here, 
in the middle of this room, while I 
tell yousomething. Walls, you know, 
have ears.” 

Forthwith his three companions 
brought cushions, and placed them 
near the settle which he had set down 
in the middle of the apartment, and, 
sitting before him, waited for his com- 
munication. 

“Yonder beautiful grandchild of 
the uncanny-looking Jew’s poor clerk 
or scrivener,” said Paulus in a low 
tone, almost a whisper, after a mo- 
ment or two of reflection, “ not only 
made one or two singular disclosures 
in the remarks you all heard, but 
whispered to me a very serious fact.” 

Here Cassius Cheerias, whose curi- 
osity had been already much spurred, 
appeared the very embodiment of 
attention. But all were keenly at- 
tentive. Paulus pursued: 

“ Learn, then, that in this queerly 
built or queerly arranged house, there 
is, at this moment, a crowd of men 
of dangerous and debauched appear- 


ance, and doubtless of desperate 
disposition; some of them, friend 
Thellus, men who have been in the 
arena. Nor is this all. They have 
comrades outside, watching our ten 
soldiers.” 

Longinus uttered that low-whisper- 
ed whistle by which some men ex- 
press the cool appreciation of a sud- 
den calamity. 

“Twelve millions of sesterces, my 
friends,” continued Paulus, “are to 
many men hereabouts an object of 
great interest. I am certain that we 
are to be attacked on the road, and 
yonder chest is to be taken from us. 
While here, or in Rome, first the 
Jew’s own safety is our hostage, and 
next, Lucius Piso’s government of the 
city will be our safety. But once 
we are on the road, the Jew calcu- 
lates on a part of the booty as a re- 
ward for betraying us, to be got out 
of the robbers themselves—while he 
looks to recover the whole money 
and interest for it all the same from 
the 4rarium Sanctum, in the end.” 

“We have twelve good horses,” 
said Longinus, “and might outstrip 
the villains.” 

* So will ¢Aey have horses,” answer- 
ed Paulus, “and no iron chest or 
wagon to clog their pace; the speed 
of a column is the speed of its slowest 
part; and then what can fourteen 
men do against seventy? You are 
aware that the army, except station- 
ary Pretorians and an Urban Guard, 
of which Lucius Piso would not lend 
us a man beyond the walls, has gone 
north ; and there is not another sol- 
dier to be found at our disposal in all 
Rome. What advice do you give ?” 

The conjuncture was obviously se- 
rious. They had “tied arms” in 
play ; they were now to try wits in 
earnest. 

Paulus’s counsellors advised one 
course and another. 1. Zo wait :-— 
but the difficulty would wait also. 
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2. Zo send to Germanicus for a larg- 
er escort :—but time pressed, and the 
treasure was wanted by Germanicus 
at once. 3. Zo announce that they 
were to be met, twenty miles from Rome, 
by more soldiers—or, that they would 
start the day after the next at dawn, 
whereas they should start early the 
night before ; neither of these plans 
would avail, for they would be too 
closely watched. 

These were the devices of ready and 
well-exercised, but ordinary soldiers. 
Paulus shook his head smiling, and 
then gave his orders, which his com- 
rades soon felt were fraught punico 
astu. 

“ After an hour or two of sleep,” 
said he, “ we will roll and carry this 
wheel-chest straight down to our sta- 
bles. ‘There we must lock ourselves 
in with old Philip. We will then 
and there unpack and empty the 
chest: the gold we must next repack, 
as best we can, in some corn-bags, to 
be placed under several of the many 
bundles and trusses of hay which we 
must carry for the use of our horses 
on the road, cording the bags rough- 
ly, but strongly and securely. We 
must, when this is done, unpave a 
portion of the stable, and mixing the 
stones with rubbish to prevent them 
from rattling when shaken, we must 
repack the chest with that sort of 
treasure. To get stones from any- 
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where else outside the stable, and 
convey them thither, would excite 
first attention, then curiosity, and 
finally a suspicion, if not a sure in- 
ference, of our whole design. After 
these measures we will set out, leav- 
ing Philip to keep possession of the 
stable, and to prevent any person 


. whatever (who might notice the dis- 


placement of the paving-stones) from 
entering it for a couple of days; 
which time past, he can follow us. 
The chest is one, you perceive, which, 
without the key, would take iron 
crowbars many hours to break open, 
and steel saws as many to bite through 
—the lock being both cunning as a 
lock and the ‘strongest part of the 
whole fabric. Our pursuers will not 
think of crowbars or of steel saws; 
and the key I will fling into the first 
water or wood we meet after start- 
ing. When we are overtaken—or if 
we be—you must at first make a 
show of fighting, and leave the rest 
to me.” 

His three companions highly ap- 
plauded this plan, and they and he 
lay down on cushions round the 
chest, one on each of its four sides, 
to take a short and very necessary 
slumber. ‘They soon awoke, and be- 
gan to execute, point by point, the 
scheme of young Paulus Lepidus 
fEmilius. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Ir has often been said that New 
York is the Paris of America; nor 
are there points of resemblance want- 
ing to warrant such a statement. 
Her merchants are cosmopolitan in 
trade and in nationality; her Cen- 
tral Park is deserving of mention 
beside the Bois de Boulogne; and 
her public buildings, churches, edu- 
cational establishments, and private 
residences are all gradually becom- 
ing assimilated in architecture and 
decoration to those of the French 
capital. 

Her social life also partakes of the 
characteristics of Paris more than any 
other city in America. And, finally, 
the charitable institutions, legal and 
otherwise, which are so rapidly in- 
creasing in our midst, give us reason 
to hope that in the process of time 
the Annual Report of our Commis- 
sioners of Charity will find a worthy 
place by the side of that of the “ As- 
sistance Publique.” 

The facts in the report for last year 
are certainly encouraging. ‘Twelve 
hospitals, furnishing beds for 4,076 
persons, and subsisting at different 
periods of the twelve months 21,558 
persons, besides 3,600 more at the 
nurseries ; Over 17,000 out-door sick 
relieved at the “ office ” by the physi- 
cians, and 708 others at their homes ; 
51,320 persons relieved in money, 
fuel, and other necessaries, to the 
amount of $156,810.07. To which 
must be added the Free Labor 
Bureau, which, in the first seven 
months of its organization, has pro- 
cured employment for 11,013 females 
and 3,965 males—nearly 75 per cent. 
of the applicants ; also the Nautical 
School, which instructs in all the mys- 
teries of navigation over 200 of our 
New York boys, who would, other- 
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wise, join the non-producing, vaga- 
bond class of the population. 

If a comparison with the official 
charities of Paris, of which an excel- 
lent synopsis is giveh in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the facts and 
figures of which we intend freely to 
use in the following pages, shows a 
large balance against us, it ought to 
serve only as a greater incentive to 
our citizens and legislators. ‘The di- 
vision of the city into eleven medical 
districts, to each of which a physi- 
cian has been appointed, may in 
time lead to the establishment of as- 
sociate houses of relief for the poor 
which the Commissioners already 
hint at as necessary, and which have 
proved of such immense utility in 
the French capital. 

In our number for February, 1868, 
an exhaustive article appeared con- 
cerning the charities of Paris in im- 
mediate relation with the Catholic 
Church and sustained by her faithful 
children; such as the work of the 
prisons, the faubourgs and the sol- 
diers, the Sisters of Charity (number- 
ing ten thousand), the Society of St. 
Vincent of Paul, that of St. Francis 
Regis, and the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, the Friends of Childhood, Ap- 
prentices’ Patronage, and the Mater- 
nal Associations. Aside from these, 
“there remains, even in impious and 
worldly Paris, an effect produced by 
the Catholic religion in former times, 
and sustained even now by a secret 
supply of force from the same cause, 
which places it in a much nearer prox- 
imity to genuine Christianity than any 
other great city in the world.” The 
above quotation is intended to cover 
the charities which we propose to point 
out, as is evident when we recall the 
sentiments of religion which impelled 
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so many of the 8,287 benefactors who, 
since the days of Philip Augustus, 
are inscribed on the books of the hos- 
pitals. 

M.-Du Camp tells us there are two 
causes which chiefly concur to bring 
about the great amount of indi- 
gence absorbing the vast charities of 
Paris. ‘The one, geographical and 
induced by the climate. Material 
life is more expensive, and conse- 
quently harder, than in the milder 
south of France, where hunger, if 
not appeased, is at least lessened 
by the high temperature, where more 
water is drunk than wine, and where 
there is less danger to health from 
sleeping in the open air. The other, 
purely moral, and springing from the 
improvident nature of the Parisian, 
who too often lives thoughtless of 
to-morrow, wasting in one night the 
earnings of a week, and making no 
provision either for a growing family, 
for the idle days when work will have 
ceased, or for the always serious 
demands of illness. 

The direction of such charities as 
were considered an element of public 
security, and which were to be dis- 
persed right and left, without regard 
to either political or religious creed, 
was primitively vested in the Hétel 
Dieu, governed by the chapter of 
Notre Dame; but by a decree of 
May 2, 1505, parliament transferred 
all duties and rights to a lay-commis- 
sion, ‘composed of eight notables 
and magistrates, and which, some 
years later (1544), became known as 
the “ poor-commission.” ‘The mem- 
bers watched over not only the hos- 
pitals and supplied the wants of the 
sick, but the general poor also, for 
whose benefit they were authorized 
to raise taxes. So stringent was this 
tax that any citizen who sought to 
evade it was fined four times the 
amount required (decree of January 
15, 1574). Confiscation of tempo- 
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ral possessions was the penalty of 
non-compliance, even for religious 
communities, as we see by the 
laws of 1596 and 1602, when ex- 
acting fulfilment of a  poor-law 
(1586) by which all were required, 
each day at noon, to deposit the re- 
mains of their soup and meat in one 
of the twenty*seven large poor-pots 
placed in the principal streets. 

In 1690, the Archbishop of Paris 
was added to this poor-commission, 
then composed of the president and 
councillors of parliarfient and the cour 
des aides ; nor was the routine of office 
or labor changed fora century. In 
1791, amid the storm and outbreak 
of the first French revolution, Mou- 
linet, Dumesnil, Cabinis, and the 
other individuals appointed to ad- 
minister the wreck of public charity, 
although men of science and of a 
certain capacity, were unequal to the 
arduous task. Successive famines, 
scarcity of money, the almost abso- 
lute ruin of so many wealthy families 
and institutions from which abundant 
alms, food, and shelter had been thus 
far dispensed with commensurate 
liberality, and the general chaos pe- 
culiar to that extraordinary epoch, 
all rendered it impossible to follow 
any determined plan. Men and 
measures changed day by day: the 
administrator of to-day was the ap- 
plicant of to-morrow; the funds hith- 
erto considered sacred to their object 
were lessened by repeated plunder- 
ings; and the patrimony of the poor 
diminished rapidly under the pre- 
tence of “ liberty, equality, fraternity.” 
Revenues were obliged to be sacri- 
ficed in order to meet urgent de- 
mands, real estate almost given away 
to provide food and sustenance, the 
hospital buildings necessarily neglect- 
ed, and the general administration, 
to say the least, extremely inopera- 
tive. That the entire hospital system 
did not succumb was almost a mi- 
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racle, and its condition was pitia- 
ble enough when M. Frochot, Pre- 
fect of the Seine, gathered up the 
dispersed and compromised elements, 
which he succeeded in moulding to- 
gether into a new organization. 

Upon the remarkable report which 
he made to the consuls, a decree 
was issued the 17th January, 1801 
(27 Nivose, An IX.), creating a gene- 
ral council and an administrative 
commission for the hospitals, to which 
was subsequently (19th April, same 
year) added the administration of 
home charities. And this system 
was in vigor until the entire reor- 
ganization under the present title of 
“ Assistance Publique,” after the re- 
volution of 1848. The constitution 
adopted at this latter epoch, wishing 
to avoid recognizing a claim to work, 
did not hesitate to make assistance 
obligatory. “Society furnishes assist- 
ance to abandoned children, to the 
infirm, and to old persons without 
resources, whom their families can- 
not support.” In the presence of 
this formal declaration, the consular 
organization became insufficient, and 
the whole institution was remodelled 
by the law of the 1oth of January, 
1849. ‘The general council of ad- 
ministration was superseded by a 
council of surveillance, and the exe- 
cutive commission by a responsible 
director-general. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
centralization of all hospital power 
in one hand has been most excellent 
in its results. By assuring unity of 
action to a multitude of services, it 
permits their concurrence toward a 
single purpose, to vivify benevolence, 
and to regulate it, so to speak ; distri- 
buting no assistance without prior 
knowledge of circumstances, and in 
# measure proportioned to the re- 
sources at hand and the various 
wants to be relieved. The head- 
quarters of the “ Assistance” are, 
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since 1867, in a large building hav- 
ing a triple front on the Avenue Vic- 
toria, the Quai le Pelletier, and the 
Place of the Hétel de Ville. That it 
forms a most active ministry, lacking 
neither applications nor occupations, 
must be manifest to all who learn 
that it “runs” (to use an expressive 
Americanism) eight general hospi- 
tals, seven special hospitals in Paris, 
three for the treatment of scrofulous 
children in the country (at Berck- 
sur-mer, Forges, and La Roche-Gu- 
yon), ten asylums, three houses of re- 
treat, twenty bureaus of charity, and 
fifty-seven houses of relief. Besides 
this, it presides over all assistance 
rendered at homes, is guardian to 
lost or helpless children, and employs 
a corps of 6,338 agents, 1,989 of 
whom belong to the medical staff. 
All come to it who, in the great city 
of Paris, are hungry and in want, 
or who in any wise find a difficulty 
in compassing the necessities which 
beset them. It is an ubiquitous Sister 
of Charity, healing wounds and alle- 
viating miseries, according to the 
measure of its forces. 

And these forces, what are they? 
Whence the revenues, the well-filled 
purse, which for so many centuries 
has required public laws for its dis- 
pensation? Slowly and gradually 
has been accumulated the wealth, 
which to-day represents the charity 
of Louis VII. (whose bequest it ad- 
ministers) as truly as that of the rich 
man who remembered it in his will 
of yesterday. Some of the legacies 
are whimsical enough. Thus, a ca- 
non of Noyon, in 1199, left two 
houses, the income of which was to 
be used, on the anniversary of his 
death, in furnishing whatever food 
the sick might desire. Philip Augus- 
tus gave all the straw supplied to the 
palace for litters. Besides gifts of 
money, effects, and legacies, various 
kings granted privileges which were, 
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in’ their time, of no small benefit. 
Thus, Philip IV. (1308) granted, and 
John II. (1352) confirmed, the right 
to a basket of fish and other provi- 
sions from the vehicles at the Halles. 
Philip VI. (1344) allowed the ga- 
thering of fagots in the royal for- 
ests, and also exempted from the 
payment of entry-dues, from lodging 
soldiers, and from chancery dues. 
In fine, from a multitude of conces- 
sions, some of which sound queer 
enough to modern ears, we note that 
of Charles IX. (29th January, 1574), 
permitting the Hétel Dieu to invest 
one thousand livres at the usurious 
rate of twelve per cent. 

Donations were encouraged by all 
possible means, and even indulgen- 
ces were granted by the popes to en- 
courage the charitable work. Seve- 
ral briefs of this nature are extant, 
the veracity of which cannot be call- 
ed in question, as they bear the great 
seal of the Hétel Dieu, namely, the 
good shepherd carrying the lost 
sheep; two stars shine above his 
head; while an oak dropping acorns 
is the image of fecundity. Above 
the figure are the fleur-de-lis and 
the inscription, Sigidum indulgentia- 
rum domts Dei Parisiensis. 

The bed of the Bishop of Paris, or 
of a canon of the cathedral, belong- 
ed to the Hétel Dieu ; and, as luxury 
gradually introduced rich and sump- 
tuous furniture, the law was on several 
occasions invoked to decide between 
the legal heirs and the hospital as to 
what and how many mattresses, cover- 
lids, hangings, etc., should or should 
not be included in the customary 
bequest. Parliament in the case 
of Frangois de Gondy, Archbishop 
(1584), decided that all the accom- 
panyings must go with the bed to 
the Hétel Dieu. 

At the period of the Revolution, 
the aggregate revenue of all the 
lay-establishments of benevolence 


amounted to 8,087,980 livres, into 
which, however, we must not forget 
how many official hands were dip- 
ped between 1788 and 1801. Not- 
withstanding the many legacies of 
the past fifty years, the sum is much 
smaller to-day. By the most recent 
official documents, it appears that 
the “ Assistance Publique ” represents 
an income of 3,247,600 francs; in 
addition to which are 673,258 francs 
attached to special foundations, mak- 
ing the total amount 3,920,858 francs. 
Of this amount, 1,686,340 francs are 
fixed revenues, 458,832 the result 
of investments, and 1,102,428 come 
from state funds. ‘There remain the 
special foundations of which we must 
take notice, because of the respect 
always due to those who both pity 
and alleviate suffering. Montyon, 
whose name is sure to appear when 
there is question of beneficence, be- 
queathed the annual sum of 281,630 
francs for the relief of convalescents 
after their discharge from the hospi- 
tal. Brézin, an old workman, who 
made his fortune as a metal-found- 
er, was desirous that those who con- 
tributed toward his abundance should 
share in its fruit, and therefore donat- 
ed the annual sum of 190,233 francs 
to an asylum for invalid founders. 
Lambrechts, a senator, left an asy- 
lum at Courbevoie, and an income 
of 48,093 francs, for the assistance 
of Protestants. Bourlard, an uphol- 
sterer, devoted 20,804 francs a year 
for a retreat for a dozen old and in- 
firm unfortunates of his trade. De- 
villas, a rich merchant, exacted that 
the 31,000 francs yielded annually by 
his bequest should provide 35 sep- 
tuagenarians with a home at Issy. 

Such legacies as the above are not 
held, but rather administered, by the 
“ Assistance.” 

Besides the above amounts, we 
must further speak of 6,366,872 francs, 
of which 940,000 are received in 
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payments at the asylums or hospi- 
tals; 3,808,388 from sales made at 
the general establishment, to be sub- 
sequently noticed; 1,184,434 paid 
by the department of the Seine to- 
ward the care and treatment of stran- 
gers; besides 442,050 from the same 
for the support and clothing of chil- 
dren. All this, however, forms no 
actual income, as it is but a series of 
actual reimbursements. ‘There are, 
however, serious amounts received: 
from pay patients at certain hospitals, 
the sum of 238,550 francs; from the 
grant of a portion of the public bu- 
rial tax, 203,000 francs; from the tax 
on the monts-de-piété, 750,000 francs; 
and, finally, 1,750,000 francs, coming 
from the poor-tax at theatres, con- 
certs, and balls. 

This latter tax, now disputed be- 
fore the courts, found its origin in a 
decree of Louis XIV. (January 2s, 
1699) declaring that a sixth part 
“over and above what is and what 
shall be charged” shall be given to 
the general hospital.* A subsequent 
decree of the 4th of March, 1719, 
more fully explained that the tax was 
to be an addition to the ticket price, 
and to come, therefore, from the spec- 
tator’s pocket and not the manager’s. 
Swept away in the deluge of 1789-90, 
a law of the 7th Frimaire, An V. 
provides “ that there shall be collect- 
ed one décime per franc over and 
above the price of all tickets during 
six months.” This was annually re- 
newed until 1809, when it was inde- 
finitely renewed. It was again con- 
firmed in 1864, where article 2d of the 
decree of January the 6th says, “ The 
impost in favor of the poor continues 
in force.” It is not so long since the 
posters of the Comédie Frangaise 
announced : “ Boxes, six francs, sixty 
centimes ; Parquet, two francs, twenty 

* The general hospital, at this period, compris- 


ed “ La Piti¢, Bicétre, La Salpetritre, Les Enfans 
Trouvés, and the Scipio House.” 
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centimes. The smaller sums for the 
poor.” The tax used formerly to be 
paid at a separate window, but to 
facilitate ingress the managers were 
directed to collect the whole and ac- 
count for the tax themselves. Pos- 
session once obtained, however, they 
decline to refund, and, protesting that 
the tax is unjust, they seek redress at 
law! 

The total receipts, then, of the “ As- 
sistance Publique” amount to the 
considerable sum of 13,204,280 francs, 
and yet fall far short of the sum re- 
quisite for this immense work. In 
fact, the ordinary expenses, foreseen 
and calculated from the experience 
of centuries, foot up 23,806,027 
francs, leaving, between income and 
expense, the terrible gap of 10,601,747 
francs, which therefore becomes the 
share to be furnished by the city of 
Paris “ officially,” in carrying out this 
high and important mission.* 

In addition to the above, each of 
the ministerial bureaus has a well- 
provided fund for distribution, and 
an average of 70,000 petitions for re- 
lief (most of which are favorably re- 
ceived) is annually made to the ad- 
ministration of the imperial purse. 
We must indeed conclude that more 
than 40,000,000 francs are annual- 
ly absorbed in the alleviation of Pari- 
sian poverty.t 

And yet, if Chamfort were alive to- 
day, he could write as truly as of his 
own times: “Society is composed of 
only two classes: those who have 
more dinner than appetite, and those 
who have more appetite than dinner.” 

*In an article on the church in France and 
Paris, in Tue Catunotic Wortp for October, 
1869, the amount dispersed by the authorities 
of Paris in charities in 1866 is given at four mil- 
lions, and a disparaging remark is made on the 
inadequate relief thus afforded. The facts given 
above, showing 10,601,747 francs as the official gifts 
of 1869, prove either that the previous statement 
was erroneous, or that the municipality has not 
been unwilling to increase its efforts in so lauda 
ble a direction. 


+ One banker alone is in the habit of occasion 
ally buying and giving away 30,000 bread tickets! 
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And the conclusion of the “ Assis- 
tance Publique” would remain: 
«‘ Whatever may be done, the dinners 
will never equal the appetites, which 
are too often insatiable.” 

The “Assistance Publique” has 
establishments of its own, whence it 
provides all that is required for its 
almost innumerable wants. These 
comprise a wine-cellar, an abattoir at 
Villejuif, a pharmacy, a general mer- 
chandise depot, and a bakery. 

The bakery is near the Rue du 
Fer-4-Moulin, in a house built by 
Scipio Sardini, an Italian trader of 
the reign of Henry III. As early 
as 1612, this large building was used 
as a depot for the poor; in 1622, we 
find it an asylum for old men; in 
1636,the plague-stricken sought and 
found refuge within its walls. In 
1656, Louis XIV. appointed it as the 
charitable bakery, although space 
seems to have been reserved within 
its walls for indigent women and un- 
married mothers as late as 1663. In 
1675, it was restored to its primitive 
use, with the addition of an abattoir 
and a candle factory. At the begin- 
ning of this century, it was again un- 
der the hospital administration, and 
in 1849 a steam bakery was erected. 
A ninety-five horse-power engine sup- 
plies the working force to a fine five- 
story English mill. Up to 1856 the 
flour was purchased outside, but now, 
all the arrangements being completed, 
the grain is purchased, and stored in the 
vast and well-ventilated granaries un- 
til it is required to be ground. On 
the lower floor is the bakery proper, 
where a sixteen horse-power engine 
runs night and day to operate the ten 
mechanical kneading-troughs, and the 
half-stripped workmen have to ma- 
nage their long-handled shovels with 
dexterity and perseverance in order 
to feed the ten large ovens, whence 
twenty or twenty-five thousand kilo- 
grammes of good bread are daily 


-Quai de la Tournelle. 
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drawn. This is delivered, gratuitous- 
ly of course, to the various hospitals 
and asylums, etc., and for pay to nu- 
merous other public institutions and 
colleges, besides the halls and markets 
of the city. 

Well-founded objection is made by 
visitors to the excessively disagree- 
able odor arising, as inspection proy- 
ed, from an innumerable army of 
roaches, which issue from the walls 
and crevices of the building and 
swarm about like a veritable plague. 

The central pharmacy, formerly 
connected with the Hospital for’Lost 
Children, has been since 1812 in the 
ancient Hétel de Nesmond, on the 
The entrance 
is ordinary, and the building, although 
extensive, offers nothing worthy of 
peculiar remark. Here are stored the 
vast supply of medicaments required 
in the many institutions of the “ As- 
sistance.” The appearance is there- 
fore that of an immense drug-store ; 
the predominant odor, that of ether. 
Enormous jars, filled with liquids 
of all colors and every conceiva- 
ble flavor, carefully stopped, are 
methodically arranged on shelves 
which extend quite around the vast 
hall; baskets standing ready for de- 
livery exhibit enormous rolls of plas- 
ter of various sorts, and little pots 
of various shapes carefully done up. 
There are sticks of Calabrian licor- 
ice and bundles of the root; tempt- 
ing and offensive looking unguents ; 
phials with crystals of ioduret of po- 
tassium, looking like crushed or cut 
sugar; bottles of the oil of sweet 
almonds, resembling liquid gold; can- 
tharides, pomades, etc., etc. In a 
reserve cabinet, under lock and key, 
and in charge of. the steward, or 
“econome,” are the more dangerous 
medicines, forming an extensive dia- 
bolical armory ; among them are ar- 
senic, cyanuret, opium, strychnine, 
morphine, digitaline, curare, and nux 
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vomica, in their various glass prisons, 
and along with them we find the 
odoriferous musk, which is frequently 
kept among poisons, and is not un- 
usually given in certain forms of ner- 
vous complaints. 

Elsewhere the display is more in- 
viting, as large open-mouthed sacks 
exhibit an abundant stock of herbs ; 
the dull-red corn-poppy, transparent 
lichen, camomile, wormwood, sage, 
mint, rosemary, and all the precious 
and powerful families of the mint 
tribe; hellebore. and daturas, cassia, 
bitter coloquinth, saffron, and vale- 
rian: one would say, all the simples 
of nature collected here. On the 
first story is a room where careful 
analysis and scientific experiments 
precede the acceptance of any medi- 
cinal agent whatsoever. Here are 
also drawers from floor to ceiling, 
carefully labelled with the name of the 
contents, mostly drugs but seldom 
used, or which require to be kept from 
light and air; the names of ergot, 
henbane, and flower of wild genet 
catch the eye in passing. Although 
remodelled as late as 1812, itis a most 
curious study to run over some of the 
cabalistic names which graced the 
medical practice of our ancestors. 
Sang de bouquin, crabs’ eyes, harts- 
horn shavings (replaced by phosphate 
of lime), red coral, vipers’ poudre, and 
even wood-lice. This last pretended 
diuretic is at last spared to man, and 
given only to horses; so progress 
most desirable has certainly been 
made. 

The laboratory is in constant activity. 
Sarsaparilla, antiscorbutic, gum, and 
other syrups are in constant process 
of manufacture. Steam-driven appa- 
ratus cuts licorice, crushes almonds, 
and extracts oils. The busiest me- 
chanism, perhaps, is that which labors 
night and day to reduce to meal the 
immense quantity of linseed required 
for cataplasms. In the court-yard 
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stand, like wine-barrels, large copper 
vessels filled with flower-of-orange 
water. 

Before the immense display it is 
difficult not to experience a feeling 
of respect for the city of Paris, which, 
like a good mother, thus cares for her 
sick children. 

The central store, or general mer- 
chandise depot, is in a new building 
near the Salpetriére, on the Boulevard 
de l’Hospice. Ithas taken the place 
of one which had been devoted in 
1793 to spinning flax and hemp. 
Employment was thus given to about 
six hundred poor women, with but 
little result, however; for the raw 
material was brought from the pro- 
vinces to be spun, carried back again 
to be woven, and then retransported 
to be sold. The expense was heavy 
and the profit naught, while the cha- 
rity was susceptible of improvement 
every way. Certain portions of the 
building (otherwise famous as the an- 
cient dwelling of the Sisters of Cha- 
rity of Notre Dame, where Madame 
Scarron sought retirement previous 
to becoming anonymous Queen of 
France) were used as a depot for bed- 
ding and other stores. ‘The present 
edifice contains all that was desirable 
and wanting in the old one. Appro- 
priate rooms are devoted to the stor- 
age of whatever is or may be needed ; 
thus we find a large collection of 
oils, dried vegetables, etc. Brushes, 
brooms, dusters, shovels, and kindred 
helps to neatness have their place, 
while beds, commodes, mattresses, 
tables, chairs, furniture for the sick, 
make a prominent display. Cooking 
utensils and table-ware, some coarse 
for ordinary use, others nicer, includ- 
ing porcelains and cut-glass, for pay- 
ing patients, present an unbroken 
front on one side, while an immense 
stack of crutches and other supports 
for physical infirmities oppose our 
further progress on the other. This 
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gallery is devoted to blankets, cotton 
and woollen coverlids, sheets, night- 
dresses, and caps, reserves of old 
linen to be made into lint, material 
for shrouds, etc. An opposite one 
exhibits clothes for men and women, 
single articles, or complete outfits from 
cap to shoes; even little wardrobes 
for the newly born, which so often 
finds itself ushered into the great po- 
verty-stricken world of Paris without 
any provision in its behalf, save what 
is to be found at this generous step- 
mother’s store-house. These little 
wardrobes consist invariably of 
Woolle 
: peat Bands. 
4 Shirts. 
4 Fichus. 


2 mr t Sheets, 

2 Musiin caps, 

2 Cotton waists. 
4 Calico wraps. 

There are also workshops where 
great numbers of girls cut, sew, and 
trim with ceaseless energy the mate- 
rial supplied by the watchful super- 
intendents. The hair, which is to 
form mattresses and pillows for all 
the houses of the “ Assistance,” is both 
picked and made up on the premises, 
thus giving much practical charity to 
those whose needle brings them sus- 
tenance. Aged and infirm dwellers 
at the Salpetri¢re, whose fingers do 
not yet refuse to work, give their help 
toward preparing lint, which consumes 
not only all the old linen supplied 
from the numerous institutions, but 
also an extra supply usually bought 
at the military and other depots. 
There are about 144,000 metres 
(156,000 yards) of bands and com- 
presses annually made and carefully 
rolled here, showing the activity of 
the establishment. One small hall is 
devoted wholly to the exhibition of 
samples or models of each and all the 
various objects and articles supplied 
hence to the multiple wards of the 
“ Assistance Publique.” 

The indigent population of Paris is 
very numerous, but it is only since 
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1829 that any positive, or rather sci- 
entific, estimates have been had as to 
its extent. At that time it amounted 
to 62,705 out of a population of 
816,486, showing the large propor- 
tion of 1 to 13. The prosperity of 
the first years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe reduced it in 1838 to 1 in 
Famine, however, and _ insuffi- 
cient measures for its relief, raised it 
again in 1847 to 1 in 14 (13.99), there 
being 73,901 paupers out of 1,034,196 
inhabitants. In 1861, we find the num- 
ber apparently larger, being 90,287 ; 
but this was not actually so, as the 
annexation of suburbs had raised the 
population to 1,667,841. The real 
proportion was less, therefore, being 
1 in 18; and the same was the case 
in 1866, being about 1 in 17. The 
records of 1869 show assistance given 
to 129,991 poor! 

That the wants of such a vast num- 
ber might be systematically provided 
for, a thorough organization was of 
course necessary. The one actually 
in use dates from the first Revolution, 
when a special commission, appoint- 
ed by law, organized “ bureaus of 
charities” for the various quarters of 
the city (then forty-eight in number), 
each acting in its own limits, under 
the direction of the general adminis- 
tration. In 1816, these were super- 
seded by twelve, one for each arron- 
dissement ; \ater increased to twenty, 
one being annexed to each mayoralty 
of the capital. ‘The members are the 
mayor, ¢x officio, and his adjunct, 
twelve administrators, a number of 
commissioners and ladies of charity, 
proportioned to the poor of the sec- 
tion, and a secretary-treasurer, who 
acts as responsible agent for the cen- 
tral administration. Each arrondisse- 
ment is divided into twelve zones, one 
for each administrator, on whom it 
rests to decide what and how great 
shall be the assistance in each case. 
The prefect of the Seine appoints the 
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doctors and midwives attached to 
each bureau. None have a right to 
assistance save those whose names 
appear in the official registry or “ con- 
trol.” When an appeal is made, the 
administrator has to visit the appli- 
cant, also a commissary and a doctor, 
and a report is then made to the 
council, which meets every fortnight. 
If it is favorable, the name is written 
upon a yellow or a green card, as the 
assistance granted is semporary or per- 
manent, 

Temporary assistance is ordinarily 
given to the wounded, the sick, cases 
of childbirth, nursing mothers if des- 
titute, abandoned children, orphans 
under sixteen, heads of families hav- 
ing three children under fourteen, 
widowers or widows having two young 
children ; but charity often steps over 
these limits, noting, however, that the 
assistance always ceases with the mo- 
tive which induced it. Permanent or 
periodic assistance is different, as it is 
reserved to cases where infirmity or 
age absolutely precludes labor. From 
the age of 70 to 79 years the old re- 
ceive 5 francs a month; increased 
then to 8 francs, it becomes 10 at 82; 
and at 84 years 12 francs until death. 
The blind, paralytics, epileptics, and 
those suffering from cancerous com- 
plaints are also recipients of from 5 
to 10 francs a month, which modest 
sum does not exclude from receiving 
tickets for bread, meat, or clothing 
also. The number permanently as- 
sisted in 1869 was 6,982, of whom 
there were 455 paralytics, 917 blind, 
1,345 octogenarians, and 4,265 sep- 
tuagenarians. Another class likewise 
permanently cared for are the unfortu- 
natse who, having all the sad require- 
ments for admission to the hospital, are 
yet rejected for want of room. Tosuch 
an annual pension, known as the“ hos- 
pital assistance;” is given, of 195 francs 
per annum for women, and 253 francs 
for men. The year 1869 shows 710 


women and 427 men, or 1,137 in all, 
to have been recipients of this most 
worthy charity. 

As the resources of these bureaus 
of charity depend on individual effort, 
they are more or less variable, being 
the result of a few legacies, but more 
especially of the quests made by the 
commissioners and dames de charité 
at the official request of the mayor. 
The sum total of 1869 thus obtained 
was 906,926 francs, 94 cent., for the 
whole city, the richer quarters giving, 
of course, much more abundantly 
than the less favored districts. Thus 
the ‘ Quartier de l’Opéra’ gave 97,- 
288 francs, while Vaugirard only 
scraped together 13,889 francs. The 
aggregate would, of course, be far too 
inadequate to the work, were it not 
for the general administration of the 
“ Assistance Publique,” which gives to 
the work 500,000 francs in money and 
684,123 francs, 60 per cent.,in bread. 
A reserve of 450,000 francs is also kept 
as an extraordinary fund from which 
to equalize as far as may be necessa- 
ry the resources of the different bu- 
reaus. Eachyear an average amount 
for each indigent family to be assisted 
isestimated: in 1869, it was 50 francs, 
50 centimes; and each bureau then 
receives a supplementary sum to cover 
a determined minimum. Last year, 
345,301 francs were required of the 
reserve fund for this purpose, most 
of which went to about ten of the 
poorest arrondissements. The whole 
amount distributed in money and ef- 
fects was 2,436,351 francs, 54 cen- 
times ; and yet, while the poorer quar- 
ter could with the general assistance 
only attain the average (50 francs, 50 
centimes) with great difficulty, some 
of the richer districts went as high as 
115, 118, and even 127 francs to each 
poor family. 

Even this latter sum, it will be ob- 
jected, is but a paltry amount in the 
year, and cannot keep a man from 
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the most abject misery: this is un- 
doubtedly true, yet it is not intended 
by the “ Assistance Publique ” to sup- 
ply incomes to all who ask it. The 
object to be attained is, fortunately, 
much more simple and less difficult, 
that is, to assist individuals momen- 
tarily embarrassed, to help laborers 
over those occasional intervals when 
work fails, and other similar cases. 

A close study of the special popu- 
lation which recurs more or less re- 
gularly to public and private charities 
will convince almost any one that it 
affects rather than fee/s its wants ; and 
the experience of all administrators 
is, that extreme circumspection will 
not always prevent this sacred trust 
from being deceived and robbed. 
How many times are not bread-tick- 
ets sold and the proceeds Spent in 
drink! How often are meat-tickets 
(each worth from 1 franc to 50 cen- 
times) kept until several will cover the 
expense of a fine beefsteak and a bot- 
tle of wine! Such cases are of almost 
daily occurrence, yet they are not not- 
ed, as it is far better to be deceived a 
hundred times in matters of charity 
than to mistake once. 

Each of the twenty bureaus has 
under its immediate direction one or 
several houses of assistance; the 
number in all being 57, and the lo- 
cation being dependent on an intelli- 
gent estimate of the extent and the 
poverty of each quarter, as well as its 
peculiar wants. The Thirteenth Ar- 
rondissement finds need for four of 
these houses, while the Ninth (that of 
the Opéra) calls for but one, because 
its riches more than neutralize its po- 
verty. These houses are marked by 
a flag and an inscription, and a visit 
to one will do for all, although the 
plans are not wholly identical. They 
are in charge of those admirable wo- 
men, always to be found at the bed- 
side of the sick and by the cradle of 
the abandoned: their delicdte hands 


soothe every wound, and their very 
presence seems an antidote for every 
ill. Long known and loved by the 
people, who call them “ the little sis- 
ters of the poor,” and the “ gray sis- 
ters,” they belong to the congregation 
of Lazarists, so well known to travel- 
lers, founded by St. Vincent of Paul, 
and their legitimate name is Daugh- 
ters of Charity. They are here ina 
position, created, as it were, for them, 
near the sick, who always claim them, 
and in proximity to the rich whose 
almoners they are. 

The house is marvellously neat, for 
the only vanity of the good sisters is 
to have utensils bright, and floors 
almost dangerous from scrubbing 
and polishing. The linen-room, 
which would. make our most careful 
and thrifty housewives jealous, be- 
trays but slightly the smell of the lye, 
always corrected by orris-root or 
some other aromatic concealed behind 
the shelves. The stock has to be 
extensive, as théy loan bed-linen, 
towels, even chemises, to such as are 
in need, and they are numerous 
enough. Sheets are changed once 
a month, and chemises once a week, 
if they are produced, but it is not un- 
frequently necessary to seek them 
even at the pawn-shop. ‘There is a 
good supply always on hand of warm 
clothing, flannel shirts and skirts, 
woollen stockings, drawers, etc. In 
one house I saw an imposing array 
of men’s and women’s boots, shoes, 
and gaiters, second-hand, which one 
of the sisters had made in order to 
be able the better to provide for her 
protégés, 

There is at the entrance a large 
hall, filled with benches, while a sui- 
table fender prevents children from 
burning their clothing against the 
comfortable stove. Here the sick 
gather two or three times a week to 
consult the doctor, whose punctuality 
is prompted by the fact that many 
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of his patients have to leave their 
work to seek his advice. Each one, 
as he enters, exhibits his poor-card, 
which givesaright to gratuitous me- 
dicine, or, if their names are not on 
the book of control, to consultation 
only ; yet but little attention is paid 
to this rather arbitrary regulation. 
The prescriptions given by the doctor 
are of three different colors: wife for 
those visited at home, yel/ow for those 
whose names are inscribed, and pink 
for those not on the books. In this 
latter case, a letter from the secretary 
requisite to obtain the medicine pre- 
scribed is never refused. 

Curious pathological cases are very 
rare: rheumatism, anzemia, accidental 
wounds, etc., are more ordinary. A 
frequent description of illness on the 
part of ignorant applicants, who can- 
not distinguish chest from stomach 
or heart from lungs, is that they are 
“sick all over.” ‘To many baths are 
ordered, taken usually in the neigh- 
boring establishments, whose pro- 
prietors are reimbursed at the bu- 
reau; more frequently some simple 
treatment is given, easy to follow 
and not less salutary than more com- 
plicated potions. There are often to 
be seen here old “rounders,” who 
know all the ordinary prescriptions 
by routine; they usually complain 
of general debility, difficulty of diges- 
tion, and assert most humbly that 
they have no more strength than a 
chicken! If the doctor, who knows 
his customers well and is up to all 
their tricks, turns a deaf ear, they 
generally add in a most convincing 
tone that they think a good dose of 
“wine of quinine” would do them 
good. In ninety-five out of one 
hundred cases, it is some drunkard 
who has no longer wherewith to buy 
his glass. The bitter drug, harsh to 
the lips, rough to the palate, yet 
serves them as an illusion: execrable 
to others, to them it is better than 


a 


water. That made in the Paris gene- 
ral pharmacy is prepared with a 
coarse wine of the south of France, 
which gives ita higher flavor, perhaps, 
than that of Séguin prepared with 
Madeira, or that of Bugeaud with 
Malaga. So extensive is its use that 
35,221 litres were given out at the 
houses of assistance alone last year. 
Next to this in demand is campho- 
rated alcohol, or spirits of camphor. 
Almost as burning and as sharp as 
vitriol, this liquor, so sickening in its 
odor, is eagerly sought for, even at 
the expense of self-inflicted bumps 
and ideal pains in the limbs, and, 
when the small phial is obtained, it 
is mixed with sweetened water and 
drunk like brandy. One thousand 
nine hundred and six litres of this 
were delivered, not one-quarter of 
which, certainly, served for “ exter- 
nal application.” 

Women outnumber the men in 
consultation, many of them bring- 
ing little ones marked with the scro- 
fula, or with even worse results of 
paternal debauchery. One cannot 
but pity those little faces, patient 
perhaps with suffering, yet doomed 
apparently to drag out a wretched 
existence, perhaps impotent, certainly 
miserable. “Fancy a mother, still 
young, light hair and mild blue eyes, 
yet with discolored lips and an ema- 
ciated face, written all over with suf- 
fering and privation; in short, one 
of those figures we see sculptured in 
our cathedrals of the twelfth century, 
when every one seems to have been 
lean. While showing her little one, 
who seems scarcely able to breathe, 
so weak is it, she replies to my ques- 
tions: ‘ How old are you?’ ‘ Thirty- 
four years.’ ‘Have you other chil- 
dren?’ ‘Sir, I have ten.’ ‘ Que fait 
votre mari?’ With indistinct voice 
and eyes suffused with tears, the an- 
swer came, ‘Des enfans.’ The cyn- 
ical reply in its very naive brutality 
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expressed so much misery and sacri- 
fice, such hopes deceived and such 
intense despair, that the doctor in 
attendance,” says M. Du Camp, who 
tells the case, “and J, looked at each 
other as if we heard the revelation 
of a dreadful crime. As she rose to 
depart, a glance showed that a new 
brother was soon to join the elder 
ten!” 

From the experience of these in- 
stitutions, the ungallant deduction is 
made that so long as woman is not 
absolutely checkmated and overcome 
by age, she remains a coquette! 
The doctors assert that, food or no 
food, they must have their chignon! 
Many whose medicine obtained at 
the house of assistance is apparently 
a matter not of relief, but of very 
sustenance, yet find means to procure 
their box of pomade and a pannier. 
Their demands are insatiable: they 
must have tilleul to make them sleep, 
camomile for their poor stomach, 
wine of quinine to support them, and 
syrup of gum for their thirst. The 
boldest, indeed, hint that they want 
sugar for their morning cup of coffee ; 
but they plead in vain. Sugar! why, 
were it not absolutely refused, the 
call for this article alone would ex- 
haust the “ Assistance Publique” in 
less than two years. 

The poor-sick are generously treat- 
ed. Not only are medicines given, 
but also, when needed, crutches, 
spectacles, knee protectors, elastic 
stockings, and many orthopedic ap- 
pliances, so often indispensable to 
poor as well as to rich sufferers, are 
freely provided. Lucky if they are 
not too often disposed of to buy 
drink ! 

The prescriptions are divided into 
two classes: those containing any of 
the thirty-seven substances considered 
as dangerous, or which offer any seri- 
ous difficulties in compounding, are 
obliged to be taken to the city phar- 


macy ; all others may be made up in 
the little pharmacy of the house, where 
experience has taught the good sisters 
to read the prescription, measure the 
dose, mix the drugs, or roll the pills 
with a most charming dexterity. 
When they pass it, carefully envelop- 
ed, through the little window, their 
only thanks from the attending pa- 
tient is, frequently enough, a grumble 
that “it is too small.” 

Many a collector or amateur of 
potteries would envy the exquisite 
specimens of Delft, Rouen, and other 
old wares which in quaint and curi- 
ously deviced shapes and patterns 
serve now as the only embellishment 
of the good sisters’ apartments, stand- 
ing on the oaken cases and topping 
the well-filled wardrobes. These are 
part of the inheritance which they 
acquired at the distribution of the 
drugs, etc., from suppressed convents 
at the close of the last century. 

The “coming and going ” in these 
houses is incessant, as they are the 
centre of information whenever an 
accident happens or a misfortune of 
any sort is threatened; and _ all, 
without exception, go to them in 
perfect confidence, knowing that for- 
malities are ignored whenever a need 
is urgent, and that one is sure to be 
kindly received by women to whom 
charity is the first duty and the most 
imperious want. 

During the year 1869, the ‘ Assist- 
ance Publique” received 61,080 ap- 
peals for extraordinary assistance, 
each of which became the occasion 
of an examination and visit; 17,855 
of these were rejected, as being made 
by persons of dishonest or immoral 
life, or who had been recently assist- 
ed; 43,225 others participated in the 
distribution of charities. We may 
perhaps find a lesson in the absence 
of red-tape which is quite apparent 
in this management: thus, an appli- 
cant on Monday has the visit from a 
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doctor and commissary on Tuesday, 
and, finally, a notification to appear 
Wednesday for whatever relief has 
been decided upon. The manner of 
the applicant upon receiving his as- 
sistance is matter for curious study. 
The recipient of money rarely or 
never fails to smile, while those who 
receive a bundle of infant or other 
clothing, a ticket for food, bedding, 
or perhaps hospital assistance, too 
often grumble, audibly even. They 
vould not object, like Scarron, to 
draw a regular pension of 1,500 
francs, with the title of “sick to the 
queen by the grace of God.” 

Although the law of the twenty- 
fourth Vendemiaire, l’An XL., requires 
a certain residence before assistance 
can be given, in order to prevent the 
poor and the sick of all France from 
rushing to Paris, yet no well-authen- 
ticated case of suffering is ever refus- 
ed, and cases are cited in which per- 
sons not six weeks in Paris have 
asked and obtained relief. Strangers 
in distress are frequently relieved or 
provided with tickets and food at 
their homes. 

To show the immense result which 


has followed the home visitation of 
poor-sick in Paris, we find registered 
in 1869, 72,706 visits, 11,671 of which 
were for cases of “ accouchement,” 
and 61,035 for other sickness. The 
number of days’ sickness in the ag- 
gregate was 842,907, an average, 
therefore, of a fortnight to each pa- 
tient. Such a service as this involved 
an outlay for doctors and medicines 
of 818,897 francs. 

Despite the vast difference between 
these sums and those presented by 
our own city officials, there is no oc- 
casion for any feeling of shame on 
our part. We see that much of what 
is dispensed in Paris comes from old 
bequests or from certain collections 
and quests which from long custom 
have become a second nature instill- 
ed irito the Parisian heart, whereas 
nearly all our charities are of our 
own creation, of our own generation, 
and due wholly to the good hearts 
of our generous fellow-citizens. ‘Time 
with its precious experience, guided 
by the hand of Providence and sus- 
tained by the charitable, will one day 
perfect the work so well commenced 
and so ably carried out. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


AN UNCLE FROM AMERICA. 


ALTHOUGH at the beginning of this 
century Dieppe had, as a city, lost 
much of its importance, its maritime 
expeditions were on a grander scale 
than its limited commerce to-day 
would lead us to suppose. The era 
of fabulous fortunes had not so long 
passed by but that occasionally there 
came from distant lands some of those 


unexpected millionaires whom the 
theatres have so much abused; so 
that, without being at all simple- 
minded, one might then easily be- 
lieve in “uncles from America.” In 
truth, many a merchant at Dieppe 
whose vessels crowded the port had, 
perhaps, departed thence, twenty 
years previous, a sailor in his simple 
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jacket. Such examples encouraged 
the strong and afforded eternal hope 
to the penniless, who were always on 
the look-out for a miracle of fortune 
in their favor. 

Such a miracle was apparently 
about to be performed for a poor 
family, of the small village of Omon- 
ville, some four leagues from Dieppe. 

The widow Mauraire had experi- 
enced sad afflictions. Her eldest son, 
and the only support of the family, 
had been shipwrecked, leaving his 
four children to her care. ‘This mis- 
fortune had likewise interfered with 
—perhaps rendered impossible—the 
marriage of her daughter Clémence. 
At the same time, it had entirely de- 
ranged the projects of her son Mar- 
tin, who had been obliged to relin- 
quish his studies, and reassume his 
part in the work ofthe farm. 

But, in the midst of the uneasiness 
and dejection of the poor family, a 
ray of hope seemed to dawn for them. 
A letter from Dieppe announced the 
return of the brother-in-law of the 
widow, who had left there twenty 
years before, with, according to his 
own account, “some curiosities from 
the New World,” and with the in- 
tention of establishing himself at 
Dieppe. 

This letter, received the day before, 
now completely occupied them, and, 
although it contained nothing precise, 
the son Martin, who had some little 
learning, declared he recognized in it 
the style of a man so good-natured 
and liberal that he could not fail to 
have enriched himself. The sailor 
evidently was returning with some 
tons of crowns, and his relations 
would, of course, not be neglected. 

Once started, imagination travels 
fast. Each one added his supposi- 
tion to that of Martin; even Julienne 
herself, a god-daughter who had not 
been forgotten by the widow, and 
who lived at the farm less as a ser- 


vant than as an adopted relative, 
wondered what the uncle from Ame- 
rica would bring her. 

“T shall ask him for a cloth mantle 
and a gold cross,” said she, after a 
new reading of the letter aloud by 
Martin. 

“ Ah!” said the widow, sighing, “ if 
my poor son Didier had only lived 
till now. Who knows what his uncle 
would do for him !” 

“ But there are his children, god- 
mother, and Miss Clémence, who 
will not refuse a legacy,” said the 
young girl. 

“What use have I for it?” said 
Clémence, hanging her head sadly. 

“What use?” replied Julienne; 
“why, then the parents of M. Marc 
would have nothing to say. They 
would not have sent away their son 
to hinder the marriage if Uncle Bruno 
had then been here; or, at least, he 
would soon have come back again.” 

“Better consider first whether he 
would want to return,” replied the 
young girl in a sad voice. 

“Well, if he did not come, you 
could easily find another,” said Mar- 
tin, who thought only of the marriage 
of his sister, while she thought of the 
husband. “ With an uncle from Ame- 
rica, any one can make a good match. 
Who knows if he may not have with 
him some young millionaire he would 
like to make his nephew-in-law !” 

“Oh! I hope not, indeed,” cried 
Clémence, frightened. “There is no 
hurry about my marriage.” 

“What there is hurry about is a 
place for your brother Martin,” said 
the widow, in a sad tone. 

“Well, the Count gives me some 
hope,” replied Martin. 

“ But he never decides,” said the 
mother; “ and, meanwhile, time passes 
and the corn is eaten. Great lords 
never think of that; their time is 
given to pleasure, and when they 
remember the morsel of bread they 
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have promised, one is almost dead 
with hunger.” 

“ Never mind; with Uncle Bruno’s 
friendship we shall have no more to 
fear,” said Martin. “ He is not going 
to forget us. His letter says, ‘I will 
arrive at Omonville to-morrow, with 
all that I possess.’ ” 

“He should be on his way now,” 
interrupted the widow; “he may ar- 
rive at any moment. Is everything 
made ready for him, Clémence ?” 

The young girl rose up and showed 
her mother the sideboard, loaded 
with unusual abundance. Near a 
leg of mutton, just taken from the 
oven, was an enormous quarter of 
smoked bacon, flanked by two plates 
of wheaten buns, and a porringer of 
sweet cream. Several jars of sweet 
cider completed the bill of fare. The 
children looked on with cries of co- 
vetousness and admiration. Julienne 
spoke, besides, of some apple-sauce 
and short-cake, which were before the 
fre. 

From her linen closet the widow 
had chosen a table-cloth and nap- 
kins, which want of use had turned 
yellow. The young servant had 
placed on the waiter the plates that 
were the least notched, and had begun 
to set the table—the only silver spoon 
which the family possessed conspicu- 
ously exhibited at the end—when one 
of the children, keeping watch outside, 
rushed into the house, crying— 

“ Here he is! here he is!” 

“Who is it?” cried they all in one 
voice. 

“Why, it’s Uncle Bruno,” replied a 
strong and jovial voice. 

The entire family approached the 
door. A sailor rested on the door- 
step, and looked up atthem. On his 
right hand he held a green parrot, on 
his left a little monkey. 

The children, frightened at his ap- 
pearance, took refuge at their grand- 
mother’s side, while she herself was 
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unable to restrain a cry. Martin, 
‘lémence, and the servant looked on 
as if stupefied. 

“Why, what’s the matter? Are 
you afraid of my menagerie ?” said 
Bruno, laughing. “Take courage, 
my hearties, and let us embrace each 
other. I have come three thousand 
miles to see you.” 

Martin took courage first; then 
Clémence, the widow, and the larg- 
est of the grandchildren, but nothing 
could induce the little girl and the 
youngest one to approach. 

Bruno made amends by kissing 
Julienne. 

“Upon my word! I thought I 
never would get here,” said he; “it 
is a good long cruise from Dieppe to 
this infernal place.” 

Martin noticed for the first time 
that the shoes of the sailor were cov- 
ered with mud. 

“ Did you come on foot, Uncle 
Bruno ?” asked he, with an air of as- 
tonishment. 

“ Why, man, did you expect me 
to come over your corn-fields in a 
canoe ?” replied the sailor, gayly. 

Martin turned to the door. 

“ But your baggage—” he hazard- 
ed. 

“ My baggage! it’s on my back,” 
said Bruno. “A sailor, my boy, has 
no need of other wardrobe than a 
pipe and a nightcap.” 

The widow and children looked at 
him. 

“JT beg your pardon,” said the 
young man; “but, after reading un- 
cle’s letter, I had supposed—” 

“Well, what? You thought I 
would arrive -with a_ three-decker, 
did you?” 

“No,” replied Martin, trying to 
laugh agreeably; “but with your 
trunks—to stay some time; for you 
gave us to understand you would 
remain with us.” 


“ Did 1?” 
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“Yes! for you said you would 
come ‘ with all you possessed.’” 

“ Well! here is all I possess!” said 
Bruno; “my monkey and my par- 
rot.” 

“What! is that ali?” 
family simultaneously. 

“ With my sailor’s trunk, where you 
will find stockings without feet, and 
shirts without sleeves. But, my hear- 
ties, such things need not make you sad. 
If your conscience and stomach are 
in good order, the rest is all a farce. 
Excuse me, sister-in-law; but I see 
here some cider, and the dozen miles 
I have walked have made my throst 
rather dry. Hallo, Rochambeau! 
salute my relations.” 

The monkey made three little 
jumps, then sat down before them, 
and scratched his nose. 

The sailor, in the meantime, had 
helped himself to something to drink. 
The family looked on in consterna- 
tion. As soon as tlie table was set, 


cried the 


Bruno sat down without ceremony, 


declaring that he was almost dead 
with hunger. Whether they liked it 
or not, they had to serve the apple- 
sauce and the smoked bacon, because 
they had been seen; but the widow 
Mauraire contrived to shut up the 
rest in the sideboard. 

The sailor, during dinner, being 
questioned by Martin, related how 
for twenty years he had sailed the 
Indian seas in different ships, receiv- 
ing nothing but his scanty pay, which 
was spent as soon as earned; and so, 
at the end of an hour, it appeared 
that Uncle Bruno’s only fortune was 
good humor and an excellent appe- 
tite. 

The disappointment was general, 
but displayed itself differently accord- 
ing to the character of each one. 
While in Clémence it only awakened 
surprise mingled with sadness, Mar- 
tin seemed spiteful and humbled, and 
the widow angry and mortified. So 
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changed a state of feeling soon mani- 
fested itself. The monkey having 
frightened the little girl by chasing 
her, her grandmother’ demanded its 
consignment to an old stable, and 
Martin declared he could not bear to 
see the parrot eat off the sailor’s plate. 
Clémence said nothing, but left with 
Julienne to attend to household af- 
fairs, while the widow resumed her 
wheel outside the door. 

Left alone with his nephew, Uncle 
Bruno quietly set down his glass, 
which he had emptied little by little; 
gave a sort of low, short whistle; and 
then, placing both elbows on the 
table, looked Martin steadily in the 
face. 

“Do you know, my boy,” said he 
quietly, “that the wind in this house 
appears to come from the north-east ? 
Your looks are enough to freeze one, 
and as yet nobody in the house has 
spoken to me a single friendly word. 
This is not the way to receive a rela- 
tive whom you have not seen for 
twenty years ?” 

Martin replied brusquely that his 
reception had been as good as it 
could be, and that it did not depend 
upon them to offer him better cheer. 

“ But it depends upon you to offer 
me pleasanter faces,” replied Bruno ; 
“and I'll be hanged if you have not 
received me as you would a white 
squall. But we have said enough on 
the subject, my boy, and I don’t like 
family quarrels. Only remember, 
some day you may be sorry for such 
behavior; that’s all I have to say.” 

Then the sailor cut himself another 
slice of bacon, and commenced to eat 
again. 

Martin, struck by his words, began 
to suspect that Uncle Bruno would 
not have spoken in this way if he 
possessed only a monkey and a par- 
rot! We have been duped, thought 
he. He wanted to prove us, but the 
menace he has just made has betray- 
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ed him. Quick, let me repair our 
stupidity, and win him back again. 

He ran to his mother and sister to 
make known “his discovery. Both 
hastened to enter, and their faces, 
hitherto so frowning and dissatisfied, 
were now radiant with smiles. ‘The 
widow excused herself by saying that 
the necessities of housekeeping had 
taken her away from her dear brother- 
in-law, and seemed astonished at the 
empty appearance of the table. 

“Why! where is the short-cake?” 
said she ; “where are the buns and the 
cream I put away for Bruno? Juli- 
enne, what are you thinking of, my 
dear? And you, Clémence, see if 
there are not some nuts in the side- 
board—they sharpen the teeth, and 
help one to drink an extra glass.” 

Clémence obeyed, and when all 
was on the table, sat down smiling 
near the sailor. The latter regarded 
her with kind complacency. 

“T am glad to see you,” he 
said; “you are something like a re- 
lative—like the daughter of my poor 
George.” 

And then passing his hand under 
her chin—* This is not the first day I 
have known you, my little one,” add- 
ed he; “some one spoke to me long 
ago of you.” 

“Who was it?” said the young girl, 
astonished. 

Before the sailor had time to reply, 
a sharp, quick voice called loudly, 
“Clémence!” The latter, surprised, 
turned, but saw no one. 

* Ah! you can’t tell who calls you!” 
said the sailor laughing. 

“ Clémence! Clémence!” repeated 
the voice. 

“ It’s the parrot,” said Martin. 

“The parrot!” exclaimed the young 
girl; “why, who taught him my 
name ?” 

“One who has not forgotten it,” 
said Bruno, twinkling his eye. 

“Was it you, uncle ?” 


“ No, child; but a young sailor 
from Omonville.” 

“ Marc!” 

“ T believe that was his name.” 

“ Have you seen him then, uncle ?” 

“ Occasionally, as I returned on 
the same vessel with him.” 

‘Has he returned ?” 

“ With sufficient after his voyage 
to enable him to marry, without any 
need of his parents giving him a 
house-warming.” 

** And he has spoken to you—” 

“ Of you,” said the sailor, “ and so 
often that Jake has learned the name, 
as you see.” 

Clémence blushed deeply, and the 
widow could not restrain a gesture 
of satisfaction. The projected mar- 
riage between Marc and her daugh- 
ter had greatly gratified her, and she 
had been sadly disappointed at the 
obstacles his parents had interposed 
to their union. Bruno informed her 
that Marc had only been detained at 
Dieppe by the formalities necessary 
for his‘landing, and that perhaps he 
would arrive the next day—more in 
love than ever. 

Every one rejoiced at this news— 
but Clémence especially, who kissed 
her uncle in a transport of gratitude. 

“ Well, now youand I are the best 
of friends,” said he, laughing ; “ but 
for fear you grow tired waiting for 
the sailor, I will give you the parrot. 
It will talk of him to you.” 

Again Clémence kissed her uncle, 
thanking him a thousand times, and 
held out her hands to the parrot. It 
perched on her arm, calling out, 
“ Good-morning, Clémence !” 

They all burst out laughing, and 
the delighted young girl carried it off, 
kissing it as she went. 

“ You have made one happy, bro- 
ther Bruno,” said the widow, follow- 
ing Clémence with her eyes. 

“ T hope she will not be the only 
one,” said the sailor, looking serious 
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as hespoke. “To you also, sister, I 
would like to offer something; but I 
fear to awaken many sad remem- 
brances.” 

“You would speak of my son Di- 
dier,” replied the old woman, with 
the natural promptness of a mother. 

“Yes, precisely,” said Bruno. “We 
were not together, unfortunately, 
when he was shipwrecked. If we 
only had been, who knows? I swim 
like a porpoise, and perhaps I might 
have rescued him, as in that affair at 
Tréport.” 

* Oh! I remember you once saved 
his life,” replied the widow, suddenly 
recalling this distant memory. “I 
ought never to have forgotten it, bro- 
ther.” 

She had given her hand to the sail- 
or. He pressed it in both of his. 

“ Oh! that’s nothing,” said he with 
simplicity ; “ only a neighborly turn. 
When our ship arrived in India, his 
had been there two weeks. All I 
could do was to find out where he 
was buried, and put over his grave a 
simple cross of bamboo.” 

“ And you did that for him ?” cried 
the widow, bathed intears. “Oh! a 
thousand thanks, Bruno! a thousand 
thanks.” 

“ T have not told you all,” continu- 
ed Bruno, who was affected in spite 
of himself. “ Those beggarly Lascars 
stole everything belonging to him; 
but I managed to find his watch, 
which I have brought back to you, 
sister. Here it is.” 

While speaking, he showed her a 
large silver watch, suspended by a 
cord made of yarn. The widow seiz- 
ed it and kissed it over and over 
again. All the women wept, and 
even Martin seemed moved; Bruno 
coughed, and tried to drink to smo- 
ther his emotion. 

When the widow found words again, 
she pressed to her heart the worthy 
sailor, and thanked him again and 
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again. All her bad humor had dis- 
appeared, and the ideas which till 
then had occupied her mind vanished 
entirely. The precious gift which 
recalled a son, so cruelly snatched 
from her, had awakened all her grati- 
tude. The conversation with Bruno 
became more free and friendly. They 
were soon undeceived as to his being 
wealthy. The “Uncle from Ameri- 
ca” had come back as poor as he 
went away. In telling his nephew 
that he and his might, some day, re- 
pent their unkindness, he had only 
had in mind the regret they would 
sooner or later experience for having 
misunderstood a good relative. The 
rest was Martin’s own inference. 

Although this discovery gave a 
final blow to the hopes of both 
mother and daughter, it changed in 
nothing their conduct toward Uncle 
Bruno. Their hearts warmed toward 
him, and the good-will which interest 
at first had prompted them to testify, 
they now accorded him from choice, 
and were ready to load him with af- 
fection and kindness. 

The sailor, for whom they had ex- 
hausted the resources of their humble 
housekeeping, now rose from the table 
just as Martin, who had gone out but 
a moment before, suddenly returned 
to ask Bruno if he would be willing 
to sell his monkey. 

“ Rochambeau? Jove! I would 
not,” said he. “I raised him, and 
he obeys me; he is my companion 
and servant. I would not take ten 
times his value for him. But who 
wants to buy him?” 

“The Count,” replied the young 
man. “He just passed by, saw the 
monkey, and was so taken with it 
that he asked me to sell it to him at 
my own price.” 

“Well! you may answer that we 
prefer keeping him,” said Bruno, 
puffing away at his pipe. 

Martin looked woful. 
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“This is an unlucky day,” said he; 
“the Count told me he recollected his 
promise; and that if I would bring 
him the monkey he would see if he 
could let me have the appointment 
of receiver of rents.” 

“ Alas! your fortune will never be 
any better,” cried the widow in a dis- 
tressed tone. 

Bruno made him explain the whole 
affair. 

“Then,” said he, after a moment 
of reflection, “ you hope, if the Count 
gets Rochambeau, to obtain the 
place you desire ?” 

“Tam sure I shall get it,” replied 
Martin. 

“Well, then!” said the sailor, 
brusquely, “I won't sell the mon- 
key, but I will give it to him. You 
will make him a present of it, and 
then he will be obliged to recognize 
your politeness.” 

A general concert of thanks arose 
around Bruno, which he could cut 


short only by despatching his nephew 
tothe castle with Rochambeau. Mar- 
tin was received most graciously by 
the Count, who talked with him a 
long time, assured him he could well 
fill the office which he had asked, 
and which he granted him. 

The joy of the family may be im- 
agined when he returned with this 
news. ‘The widow, wishing to repair 
the wrong she had done, confessed to 
the sailor the interested hopes which 
his reappearance among them had 
excited. Bruno burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“ By Neptune!” cried he, “I have 
played you a good trick. You hoped 
for millions, and I have only brought 
you two good-for-nothing animals.” 

“Oh! no, uncle,” said Clémence 
gently ; “you have brought us three 
priceless treasures. Thanks to you, 
my mother has now a souvenir, my 
brother employment, and I—I have 
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hope! 





MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


THIRD ARTICLE.+ 


“ What a wonderful history it is!"’"—Mrs. Mutocn Cratx. 


Unper a thin veil of sentimental 
tinsel fringed with rhetorical shreds 
about “pleasant mountain breezes” 
and “blue skies smiling cheerily,” 
Mr. Froude, as observed in our first 
article, always has his own little de- 
vice ; and, by innuendo and by every 
artifice of rhetorical exaggeration, 


* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony 
Froude, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
12 vols. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

+ For first and second articles, see THe Catuo- 
tic Worn for June and August, 1870. 


never loses the opportunity of a dead- 
ly thrust at those he dislikes. It is 
unfortunate for any claim that might 
be made in favor of his impartiality 
that to be a Catholic is to insure 
his enmity. With more or less vehe- 
mence of language, in stronger or 
milder tone of condemnation, this is 
the one thing that surely brings out 
this writer’s best efforts in detraction, 
from muttered insinuation to the 
joyous exuberance of a jubilant mea- 
sure in which, occasionally forgetting 
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himself, he, like Hugh in Barnaby 
Rudge, astounds his auditory with an 
extemporaneous No-Popery dance. 

The insidious suggestion is found in 
- such cases as those of Sir Thomas More 
and Katherine of Arragon. For Re- 
ginald Pole, he has a labored effort 
of invidious depreciation ; for Black 
and Cardinal Beaton, the reassertion 
of exploded calumnies to palliate 
their assassination ; and for Mary Stu- 
art,a scream of hatred with which 
he accompanies her from her mother’s 
nursing arms to the scaffold of Fo- 
theringay, where, grinning with exul- 
tant delight at the scars of disease 
and the contortions of death, the 
scream deepens into a savage scalp- 
howl worthy of a Comanche on his 
bloodiest war-path. 


Str THomas More. 


An early occasion is seized (vol. i. 
p. §3) to damn with faint praise the 
noblest character of his age, by clas- 
sifying Sir Thomas More with men 
not worthy to mend the great Chan- 
cellor’s pens; and with quite an air 
of impartiality, Mr. Froude talks of 
“the high accomplishments of More 
and Sir T. Elliott, of Wyatt and 
Cromwell.” 

But we are soon told of the fana- 
ticism of the man “ whose life was 
of blameless purity” (vol. ii. p. 79), 
and presently follows a justification 
of Henry’s judicial murders of More 
and Fisher, for the crime of holding 
the very doctrine which Henry him- 
self, in his work against Luther, had 
but lately asserted. A pretence is 
made to give an account of More’s 
trial, but its great feature, which was 
More’s crushing defence, is totally 
omitted. Characteristic of the new 
historical school is Mr. Froude’s rea- 
son why More and Fisher,* inno- 

* The latter, as Mr. Froude informs us, ‘‘ sink- 


ing into the grave with age and sickness” (vol. 
ii. p. 362). 


cent of all crime, were righteously 
sent to the scaffold. It was, you see, 
most untranscendental reader, be- 
cause “ the voices crying underneath 
the altar had been heard upon the 
throne of the Most High, and woe to 
the generation of which the dark ac- 
count had been demanded” (vol. ii. 


P- 377): 
HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


And if any one is so unreasonable 
as to inquire into the nature of the 
connection in this unpleasant busi- 
ness between “the Most High” and 
Henry VIII.—two princes of very 
nearly equal merit in Mr. Froude’s 
estimation—he will find himself sum- 
marily warned off the premises by 
the historian, thus: “ History will 
rather dwell upon the incidents of 
the execution, than attempt a sen- 
tence upon those who willed it should 
be so. It was at once most piteous 
and most inevitable” (vol. ii. p. 376). 

And s0, inquisitive reader, enjoy 
as well as you may the chopping off 
of heads, but do not ask impertinent 
questions as to “those who willed it 
should be so.” Indeed, such inquiry 
would seem to be useless, for, as we 
read further, we ascertain that nobody 
in particular is to blame. It can- 
not be discovered from Mr. Froude’s 
pages who, during the reign of that 
admirable prince, “ chosen by Provi- 
dence to conduct the Reformation,” 
was the author of all its bloody acts 
of persecution and attainder, of its 
merciless cruelty, of its petitions to a 
beloved sovereign to take unto him- 
self a new wife the day after cutting 
off her predecessor’s head, of its le- 
galized assassination of men for their 
religious opinions; or whose voice it 
is constantly clamoring for somebo- 
dy’s money, or somebody’s land, or 
somebody’s head. The voice of Hen- 
ry VIII. it surely could not be, be- 
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cause Mr. Froude assures us (vol. iv. 
p. 489) that “perhaps of all living 
Englishmen who shared Henry’s 
faith (?), there was not one so little 
desirous in himself of enforcing it by 
violence.” “ Desirous in himself” is 
one of those delicate touches which 
exemplifies Mr. Froude’s command 
of ambiguous language, for he goes 
on to say: “ His personal exertions 
were ever to mitigate the action of 
the law while its letter was sustain- 
ed.” ‘That is to say, Henry made 
the bloody statute and remorselessly 
carried it out,* but in himself was 
not desirous of enforcing it. No! 
the voice of a gentleman adorned 
with so many domestic and theologi- 
cal virtues it could not have been, 
although, as Mr. Froude with engag- 
ing candor admits, “it is natural that 
the Romanists should have regarded 
him as a tyrant” (vol. iv. p. 490). 
But on the part of these “ Romanists” 
this is surely mere ignorant prejudice, 
inasmuch as these things “ were in- 
evitable,” and More and Fisher were 
beheaded because, as has been alrea- 
-dy explained, “voices were heard 
crying underneath the altar.” What 
more obvious than that men holding 
a religious belief unpalatable to an 
admirable prince must, sooner or 
later, come to grief? Mr. Froude 


explains that they were “like giddy 
moths flitting round the fire which 


vould soon devour them” (vol. iii. 
p- 430). Can anything be clearer? 
Nothing of which we have any know- 
ledge, unless perhaps it be the rea- 
son why Thomas Cromwell’s head 
was taken off by Henry. 

Truly a capital reason: because 
“the law in a free country cannot 
keep pace with genius” (vol. iil. p. 
455). And although Cromwellt was 

* During the entire reign of Henry VIII., an 
English judge and jury never once acquitted the 
victim of a crown prosecution. 


+ We have contradictory accounts of the ori- 
gin of Episcopalianism. Mr. Froude clears them 
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murdered without even pretence of 
trial (even Mr. Froude admits, “ in 
fairness Cromwell should have been 
tried”) by a tender-hearted and pi- 
ous monarch, whose “ only ambition 
was to govern his subjects by the 
rule of divine law and the divine 
love, to the salvation of their souls 
and bodies ” (vol. iii. p. 474), it was 
all “ inevitable.” ‘ Inevitable,” too, 
was the foul murder of Cardinal Bea- 
ton by Scotch assassins * in Henry’s 
pay, because “his [Henry’s] position 
obliged him to look at facts as they 
were rather than through conventional 
forms” (vol. iv. p. 296). “Inevitable,” 
too, the fate of the amnestied rebels 
of the North, because there was “no 
resource but to dismiss them out of 
a world in which they have lost their 
way, and will not, or cannot, recover 
themselves ” (vol. ili. p. 175). 

Reasons for anything he desires to 
excuse are,in Mr. Froude’s pages, as 
plenty as blackberries. Here is an 
additional one for Henry’s wholesale 
murders. A very pretty reason it is, 
too, and prettily expressed. ‘“ When 
a nation is in the throes of revolution, 
wild spirits are abroad on the storm” 
(vol. ii. p. 367). 

Truly, with “spirits abroad on 
the storm,” the discarding of “con- 
ventional forms,” and “the inevitable,” 
serious historical difficulties may be 
surmounted and the most intricate 


up. The so-called Church of England was, it 
seems, a clever invention of Thomas Cromwell, 
although we had always supposed that Henry 
VIII. had a hand in it. In his eulogy of Crom- 
well, our historian informs us (vol. iii. p. 478), 
“Wave after wave has rolled over his work. 
Romanism jowed back over it under Mary. Pu- 
ritanism, under another even grander Cromwell, 
overwhelmed it. But Romanism ebbed again, 
and Puritanism is dead, and the polity of the 
Church of England remains as it was left by its 
creator.” 

* On the authority of John Knox, Mr. Froude 
describes the principal assassin as ‘‘a man of na- 
ture most gentle and modest” (vol. iv. p. 436). 
How consoling to the murdered cardinal in his 
dying agony that, “in disregard of conventional 
forms,” a man of such lovely character should 
have been hired to cut his throat with pious deli- 
beration. 
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moral problems solved. Thus, the 
ugly facts that the “ prince chosen 
by Providence” had six wives and kept 
at least two mistresses (not includ- 
ing the mother of his illegitimate son, 
“the young Marcellus” of whom our 
historian is legitimately proud), are 
clearly accounted for by the “ inevita- 
ble,” although Mr. Froude gives spe- 
cial reasons for the king’s erratic vir- 
tue, which, it appears, was the re- 
sult of a “self-denying submission to 
the dictates of public duty.” 

3ut ofall Mr. Froude’s ingenious ex- 
planations we find none so entertain- 
ing as that assigned for the dreadful 
mortality among Henry’s wives. “It 
would have been well for Henry 
VIII. if he had lived in a world in 
which woman could have been dis- 
pensed with, so ill in all his relations 
with them he succeeded. With men 
he could speak the right word, he 
could do the night thing; with wo- 
men he seemed to be under a fatal 
necessity of mistake” (vol. i. p. 430).* 

This is so true that even to this very 
day similar difficulties appear to beset 
royal gentlemen of irregular temper. 
There is, for instance, the case of Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte. It would have 
been well for him if he could have 
lived in a world in which Monsieur 
Noir had been dispensed with, so ill 
in all his relations with that young re- 
publican did the prince succeed. 

On the “fatal necessity of mis- 
take,” then, and on the inevitable, we 
take our stand; for, as an acute critic 
has remarked, “ we may set all cross- 
questioning at defiance so long as 
we hold the spigot of destiny and 
can turn upon the importunate querist 
the overwhelming tide of fate.” 

The noble Katherine of Arragon 


* We know of but one passage in all our lite- 
rature that at all approaches this in massive fun. 
It is Artemus Ward’s opinion concerning one Jef- 
ferson Davis: “ It would,” says A.W.—* it would 
have been better than ten dollars in his [J. D.’s] 
pocket if he’d never been born.” 
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receives at Mr. Froude’s hands the 
same unfair treatment given Sir Tho- 
mas More, and Henry’s outrages 
were, it appears, caused by herself.* 


Mary STvuArtT. 

But Mr. Froude’s views of the phi- 
losophy of history, of the agency of 
fate, and of the subordination of mo- 
rality to the “ inevitable,” all undergo 
a radical change after leaving Henry 
VIII. His partisanship culminates on 
reaching Mary Stuart, when it comes 
out with more elaborate machinery of 
innuendo, more careful finish of inven- 
tion, unscrupulous assertion, wealth 
of invective, and relentless hatred. 
Events cease to be inevitable. The 
historian’s generous supply of pallia- 
tion and justification (usually “by 
faith alone”) has all been lavished on 
Henry or reserved for Murray. 

In no one instance is there “ fatal 
necessity of mistake” for Mary; and 
her sorrows, her misfortunes, her in- 
voluntary errors, and the infamous 
outrages inflicted upon her by others, 
are, according to Mr. Froude, all 
crimes of her own invention and per- 
petration. 

Simply as a question of space, we 
renounced at the outset the idea of 
following Mr. Froude through all his 
tortuous ways, and only undertook 
to point out some of his grossest er- 
rors. Proper historic treatment in 
the case is difficult—not to say impos- 
sible, for the reason that, instead of 
writing the history of Mary Stuart, 
Mr. Froude has drawn up against her 
an indictment in terms of abuse which 
few prosecuting attorneys would dare 
present in a criminal court, and show- 
ers upon the Queen of Scots such 
epithets as “murderess,” “ferocious 
animal,” “ panther,” “ wild-cat,” and 
“brute.” 

*“ Her injuries, inevitable as they were and 


forced upon her in great measure by her own 
wilfulness”’ (vol. i. p. 445). 
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As long as Buchanan was believed, 
Mary’s ride from Jedburgh was the 
strong point relied on to show her 
guilty complicity with Bothwell dur- 
ing Darnley’s life. Referring to the 
fact that Bothwell was lying wound- 
ed at the Hermitage, the accusation 
ran thus in Buchanan’s Devection, and 
in the Book of Articles preferred by 
Murray against his sister : 

“When .news hereof was brought to 
Borthwick to the queen, she flingeth 
away in haste like a mad woman, by 
great journeys in post, in the sharp time 
of winter, first to Melrose and then to 
Jedburgh. There, though she heard sure 
news of his life, yet her affection, impa- 
tient of delay, could not temper itself, 
but needs she must bewray her outrageous 
lust; and in an inconvenient time of the 
year, despising all discommodities of the 
way and weather, and all dangers of 
thieves, she betook herself headlong to 
her journey, with such a company as no 
man of any honest degree would have 
adventured his life and his goods among 
them.” 


This makes a ride of sixty miles. 
Robertson repeats the story, remark- 
ing that “she flew thither with an 
impatience which marks the anxiety 
of a lover.” Although this absurd 
fable, so far as it reflects on the queen, 
is long since exploded, and nothing 
of it is left but a short journey for a 
praiseworthy motive, Mr. Froude yet 
manages to give a version of it which, 
if less gross in terms than that of Bu- 
chanan, is to the full as malicious in 
spirit. Mr. Froude states (vol. viii. 
p- 349) that the Queen of Scots in 
September 


‘‘ proposed to go in person to Jedburgh, 
and hear the complaints of Elizabeth’s 
wardens, The Earl of Bothwell had tak- 
en command of the North Marches; he 
had gone down to prepare the way for the 
queen’s appearance, and on herarrival she 
was greeted with the news that he had been 
shot through the thigh in a scuffle, and 
was lying wounded in Hermitage Cas- 
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tle. The earl had been her companion 
throughout the summer; her relations 
with him at this time—whether innocent 
or not—were of the closest intimacy ; and 
she had taken into her household a cer- 
tain Lady Reres, who had once been his 
mistress, 

“‘ She heard of his wound with the most 
alarmed anxiety: on every ground she 
could ill afford to lose him ; and careless 
at all times of bodily fatigue or danger, 
she rode on the 15th of October twenty- 
five miles over the moors to see him. 
The earl’s state proved to be more pain- 
ful than dangerous, and after remaining 
two hours at his bedside, she returned the 
same day to Jedburgh.” 


This is one of the best specimens 
of Mr. Froude’s skill in the historical 
joining and veneering art. We pro- 
pose to dissect it, that our readers may 
see his process and with what man- 
ner of materials he constructs histo- 
ry. One such dissection must suffice. 
Space fails for more. 

It is not true that in September 
Mary proposed as here stated.* 
Her journey to Jedburgh for the pur- 
pose of holding an assize was resolved 
upon by the advice of her ministers 
at Alloa, as far back as the 28th of 
July, as shown by the record of the 
Privy Council. Not true that Both- 
well “had gone down to prepare the 
way,” etc. Not true that he “had 
taken command,” etc. Bothwell had 
for many years been warden of the 
Marches, having been appointed by 
Mary’s mother, and “ had gone down” 
—not to Jedburgh, but into Liddes- 
dale—to arrest certain daring free- 

** After the strange appearance of Darnley in 
September at the Council of Edinburgh,” Mr. 
Froude hasit. A characteristically clever little 
stroke of his to connect the supposed failing affec- 
tion for Darnley with the attributed ‘‘ intimacy” 
with Bothwell. Hereagain,asusual, Mr. Froude 
is in open hostility with a mass of reliable testi- 
mony. We have Bedford’s letter to Cecil as far 
back as August 3, announcing the queen’s no- 
tice “‘to keep a justice-court at Jedworth, the 
queen’s proclamation from her lying-in chamber, 
ordering an assize at Jedburgh for August 13, 
and the fact that owing to representations that 
the assize would interfere with the harvest, it was 


postponed, and proclamation issued, September 
24, for holding it on the 8th of October.” 
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booters. Nottrue, finally, that “onher 
arrival she was greeted,” etc. Mary 
arrived at Jedburgh October 7, and 
first heard on the day following of 
Bothwell’s being wounded. Mr. 
Froude carefully gives no date here, 
neither stating when Bothwell was 
wounded nor when the queen arriv- 
ed; but tells us that she heasd of his 
wound, and rode on the 15th October 
toseehim. This leaves the inference 
that as soon as she heard of Bothwell’s 
wound she started. ‘The facts are, that 
although the queen knew of the 
wounding on the 8th, she remained 
at Jedburgh with her council, presid- 
ing and attending to the business of 
the assize until it adjourned on the 
15th of October, and even then did 
not leave Jedburgh until the follow- 
ing day. 

From Mr. Froude’s account, she 
would appear to have taken the ride 
without any escort. But the admi- 
rable Buchanan, whose work, Mr. 
Froude informs us, “is without a seri- 
ous error,” states that she went “ with 
such a company as no man of any 
honest degree would have ventured 
his life and his goods among them ;” 
in other words, that she went escort-- 
ed by thieves and murderers. Now, 
in thus describing Mary’s escort, does 
Buchanan tell the truth, or does he 
lie ? 

A serious dilemma for Mr. Froude, 
who finds his safety in “ sinking ” the 
escort, which consisted of the queen’s 
ladies, the “ stainless” Murray, Leth- 
ington, and several members of her 
council. Were these persons the 
approvers and accomplices of such a 
journey as Mr. Froude would have 
his readers believe in? In their pre- 
sence the queen thanked Bothwell 
for his good service, and expressed 
sympathy for his dangerous condition. 
That the queen did not remain that 
night at the Armitage (arsenal of Lid- 
desdale, of which Hermitage is a cor- 
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ruption) is a source of positive unhap- 
piness to Messrs. Froude, Buchanan, 
and Mignet. ‘The first consoles him- 
self in all his succeeding statements. 
Buchanan finds satisfaction in saying 
that she hurried back in order to 
make preparations for Bothwell’s re- 
moval there, and Mignet (the French 
Froude) tells us it was in order to get 
back in time to write a long letter to 
Bothwell the same night! Just here 
let us relieve the tedium of our dry 
work by a pleasant story which exem- 
plifies how some histories are written. 
On the day following Mary’s return 
to Jedburgh, a quantity of writs, sum- 
mons, and other documents were dis- 
patched to. Bothwell in his officia. 
capacity as lieutenant of the Marches, 
and the treasurer’s accounts of the 
day certify the payment of six shillings 
for sending “ one boy” passing from 
Jedburgh, October 17, with “ane mass 
of writings of our sovereign to the 
Earl of Bothwell.” Chalmers in re- 
cording this adds ironically, “love- 
letters, of course.” Whereupon M. 
Mignet, unfamiliar with “sarcastical” 
English, takes it for a serious state- 
ment, and tells his readers that Mary 
hurried back to Jedburgh in order that 
she might write a long letter that 
night ! 

Mr. Froude says Bothwell was 
wounded in a scuffle. A scuffle may 
be a drunken brawl. But Bothwell’s 
“scuffle” was this. He was seeking 
officially * to arrest John Elliott of 
Park, a desperate outlaw and the 
leader of a formidable band of insur- 
gents. Coming up with him on the 
7th October, Elliott fled, and Both- 

* ‘*To compel certen unbrydlit insolent thevis 
to shaw their obedience to hir; but they ac- 
cording to their unrewlie custume dispysit him 
and his commissioun, in sik sort as they invadit 
him fearcelie and hurt him in dyverse pairties of 
his bodie and heid, that hardlie he escapit with 
saiftie of his lyfe, and this act was done be the 
handis of Johne Ellot of the Park, whome the 
said Erle slew at the conflict.”—Contemporary 


Ms., published by the Bannatyne Club, Edin- 
burgh. 1835. 
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well, without counting the risk or 
waiting for his escort, pursued him 
alone. Overtaking him, a desperate 
hand-to-hand fight ensued,* in which 
Bothwell killed Elliott, but was him- 
self covered with wounds and left for 
dead upon the moor. His attend- 
ants coming up took him to the Ar- 
senal., 

This fierce death-struggle is Mr. 
Froude’s “ scuffle.” t 

“The earl had been her compan- 
ion throughout the summer.” How, 
when, and where, Mr. Froude has 
forgotten to tell us, for Bothwell’s 
name does not once appear in this 
history from page 272, vol. viii., where 
he rallies to the queen’s standard 
with hundreds of the Scottish nobility, 
to page 303, where we have no facts, 
but insinuating suggestion and evil 
supposition. 

We now propose to follow separate- 
ly the queen and Bothwell “ through- 
out the summer,” and show how Mr. 
Froude writes history. 

The queen was within three months 
of her confinement when Riccio was 
murdered in her presence (March 9). 
After her escape from the mur- 
derers, she returned to Edinburgh, 
and, entering her sick room in the 
castle, she never left it until the fol- 
lowing July. Her child was born 
on the rgth June. But it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the success of 
Mr. Froude’s theory that guilty love 
should exist between her and Both- 
well previous to the incidents of Jed- 
burgh and Craigmillar, which, other- 
wise, would not be available for de- 
sired manipulation, and therefore, 


* Sir Walter Scott’s admirable picture of the 
death-struggle between Roderick Dhu and Fitz 
James is in Scotland generally understood to 
have been taken from a description of this fight. 

+ In a document put forth by Henry VIII. to 
palliate the robbery and desecration of the shrine 
ef Canterbury, the horrible and ghastly murder 


of the venerable Thomas a Becket by a band 


of mailed assassins is described as ‘‘a scuffle.” 
—Froude, vel. iii, p. 278. 


setting at defiance psychology, phy- 
siology, decency, and the historic 
record, he selects this period. Both- 
well, it must be borne in mind, was, 
with the entire approbation of the 
queen, married to Lady Jane Gor- 
don, a sister of the Earl of Huntly, 
on the previous 16th February, and 
there is no evidence that Mary ever 
saw him from the day she returned 
to Edinburgh in March to the angry 
interview between him and Murray 
in her presence in August. It is 
true that at page 302, vol. viii., Mr. 
Froude very cunningly seeks to cre- 
ate the impression that Bothwell was 
at the castle with the queen on the 
24th of June, by a garbled citation 
from a letter of Killigrew to Cecil: 
“ Bothwell’s credit with the queen 
was more than all the rest together.” 
We use the term “ garbled” advis- 
edly, and to spare ourselves the trou- 
ble of repeating it, we state here, 
once for all, that in matters concern- 
ing Mary Stuart there are very few 
of Mr. Froude’s citations which are 
not garbled. Here is what Killigrew 
wrote to Cecil: 


“ The Earls of Argyll, Moray, Mar, and 
Crawford presently in court be now linked 
together ; and Huntly and Bothwell with 
their friends on the other side. Zhe Zarl 
of Bothwell and Mr. Maxwell be both upon 
the borders of Scotland ; but the truth is, 
the Earl of Bothwell would not gladly be 
in danger of the four above-named, which 
all lie in the castle; and 7¢ zs thought and 
said that Bothwell’s credit with the queen 
is more than all the rest together,” etc. 


From this it would appear that 
Argyll, Murray, Mar, and Crawford, 
rather than Bothwell, were the queen’s 
companions, for they “did lie in the 
castle,” while Bothwell was “on the 
borders,” and that Bothwell’s “ cre- 
dit with the queen” was rather poli- 
tical than personal, and after all a 
mere on dit—people “thought and 
said.” And why did people so think 
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and say? We answer in the admira- 
ble words of a living Scotch author :* 


“ Bothwell was the only one of the 
great nobles of Scotland who, from first 
to last, had remained faithful both to her 
mother and herself, and what- 
ever may have been his follies or his 
crimes, no man could say that James 
Hepburn was either a hypocrite or a trai- 
tor. Though staunch to the religion 
(Protestant) which he professed, he never 
made it a cloak forhis ambition ; though 
driven into exile and reduced to extreme 
poverty by the malice of his enemies, he 
never, so far as we know, accepted of a 
foreign bribe. In an age when political 
fidelity was the rarest of virtues, we need 
not be surprised that his sovereign at 
this time trusted and rewarded him.” 


For Bothwell read Murray in this 
passage, and we have a piece of the 
bitterest and most merited sarcasm. 
Mr. Froude labors hard to transfer 
the origin of the enmity of Murray 
and his friends to Bothwell to a much 
later period and to far different caus- 
es. But their ill-will to him was that 
of traitors to a faithful subject. Al- 
though perfectly at home in the 
“Rolls House,” and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the diplomatic correspon- 
dence of the period, Mr. Froude does 
not appear to have seen the letter of 
3edford to Cecil, written as far back 
as August 2: “I have heard that 
there is a device working for the 
Earl of Bothwell, the particulars 
whereof I might have heard, but be- 
cause such dealings like me not, I 
desire to hear no further thereof. 
Bothwell has grown of late so hated, 
that he cannot long continue.” “Of 
late ” takes us back weeks and months, 
and “device” and “such dealings” 
simply mean assassination or mur- 
der. 

Mr. Froude’s Castle of Alloa sto- 
ry, at page 304, vol. viii., forms part 

of the foundation for his assertion of 


* Mary, Queen of Scots,and her Accusers. By 
John Hosack. Page 152. 
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companionship throughout the sum- 
mer. This Alloa story is a wretch- 
ed fable of Buchanan’s invention. 
The historian Burton, to whom Mr. 
Froude must always bow, passes it 
over in contemptuous silence, and, 
in his history, Bishop Keith, the Pri- 
mate of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
says that “the malignancy of the 
narrative is obvious,” and that “the 
reader need hardly be reminded that 
all this is gratuitous fiction, having 
no foundation in fact.” Neverthe- 
less, for Mr. Froude this rubbish is 
good historic material. A part of 
the Alloa story was that Mary was 
“inexorable” to her husband, and 
Mr. Froude, ingeniously representing 
Darnley’s conduct as arising from his 
fear of Mary, so mangles Bedford’s 
despatches to Cecil (vol. vili. p. 304) 
as to leave the reader to suppose 
that Bothwell was the cause of the 
angry scenes between Mary and Darn- 
ley, when it was in fact the dispute 
concerning Lethington’s (Maitland) 
pardon for the Riccio murder, soli- 
cited by Murray and Athol, and so 
fiercely remonstrated against by Darn- 
ley. All Darnley’s vacillation, trepi- 
dation, and strange behavior arose 
from his fear of the revenge that 
would be visited upon him by the 
leading Riccio assassins whom he 
had betrayed to the queen. 

He was the cause of Morton’s ex- 
ile, for, as Mr. Froude says, “his 
complicity was unsuspected until re- 
vealed by Darnley,” and he full well 
knew what might be expected from 
the resentment of such men, even if 
Ruthven had not threatened him with 
it on the night of the murder. Even 
Mr. Froude cannot help seeing and 
admitting that “in the restoration 
to favor of the nobles whom he had 
invited to revenge Ais own imagined 
wrongs, and had thus deserted and 
betrayed, the miserable king read his 
own doom.” Most true; and the 
doom overtook him at Kirk-a-Field. 
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Here, in a moment of forgetfulness, 
Mr. Froude tells the truth as to 
Darnley’s “ wrongs,” which were “im- 
agined,” thus contradicting his pru- 
rient insolence in saying, “ whether 
she had lost in Riccio a favored lover 
or whether,” etc., which he again 
contradicts by another calumny, “The 
affection of the Queen of Scots for 
Bothwell is the best evidence of her in- 
nocence with Ritzio” (vol. viil. p. 304). 

And so passes away our summer of 
1566, and no Bothwell appears. He 
was not at Alloa at all, and in Edin- 
burgh but a day, to protest in audience 
against the return to Lethington of 
his forfeited lands. Murray, all-pow- 
erful, menaced Bothwell in the queen’s 
presence in language insulting to her, 
and Bothwell, who, as Killigrew wrote 
to Cecil, “would not gladly be in 
danger of Murray and his friends,” 
perfectly understanding that his life 
was not safe there, immediately left 
the court. 

The Lady Reres’s story is, like that 
of Alloa, “pure Buchanan.” From 
Mr. Froude’s statement one might 
suppose that no one but Lady Reres 
accompanied Mary to Jedburgh. The 
probability is that Lady Reres was 
not there at all. The certainty is 
that Mary was accompanied by a 
large retinue of ladies, among whom 
was Murray’s wife; and Burton says 
that according to Lord Scrope, who 
sent the news to Cecil, “she had 
with her, as official documents show, 
Murray, Huntley, Athol, Rothes, and 
Caithness, with three bishops and the 
judges and officers of the court.” 

Now if, as Mr. Froude represents, 
Mary Stuart “spent her days upon the 
sea or at Alloa with her cavalier,” if 
Bothwell had been her companion 
during the summer, if she rode twen- 
ty-five miles over the moor as soon 
as she heard of Bothwell’s wound, 
such conduct would have inevitably 
shocked and scandalized all about 
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her, and the result must have been 
the utter destruction of respect for 
her person and her authority. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Froude, his asser- 
tions concerning Mary Stuart at this 
time fall within that very large cate- 
gory of his facts which the historians 
of that period have totally forgotten 
to chronicle. Nay, still more unfor- 
tunately for him, itso happens that the 
precise condition of public sentiment 
at this time concerning Mary Stuart 
has been recorded by an authority 
not to be gainsaid by our English 
historian. At page 350, vol. viii., 
Mr. Froude gives a false translation 
and a malicious signification to the 
honest reflection of the French ambas- 
sador* that Bothwell’s death would 
have been no small loss to the queen, 
but fails to see in the very same de- 
spatch this passage: “ J never saw her 
majesty so much beloved, esteemed, and 
honored, nor so great a harmony 
amongst all her subjects, as at the 
present is dy her wise conduct.” 

Think you the performances de- 
scribed by Mr. Froude would have 
been held to be wise conduct by on- 
lookers at whose head was the “ stain- 
less ” Murray ? 

In cheerful tones, Mr. Froude says 
a few characteristic words as to Ma- 
ry’s deadly illness at Jedburgh. The 
passage is a fit forerunner of the bru- 
tality of his subsequent picture of her 
execution. But, bad as it is, we can 
yet congratulate him on his failure to 
follow Buchanan to the end. He 
does not appear to have sunk so low 
as to dare mention what Buchanan 
says as to the cause of the queen’s 
illness.) We have no comment to 
make on the intimation that the bear- 
ing of Mary Stuart on what she and 
all around her supposed to be her 
dying bed was “theatrical,” nor on 
the vulgar fling at her piety. 


* Maitland’s statement is on the same page 
quite as roughly handled. 
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Mr. Froude says concerning 


THE SEcRET LEAGUE 


for the uprooting of the Reformed 
faith (viii. 241), that “ Randolph had 
ascertained that Mary had signed it.” 
Randolph did not say he had ascer- 
tained it. He speaks of it only by 
hearsay. The historical fact is, she 
did not sign it. We have not room 
to discuss the point: It is thorough- 
ly treated by Mr. Hosack (pp. 125- 
129), Closing with this remark: 


“By refusing to join the Catholic 
league, she maintained her solemn pro- 
mises to her Protestant subjects—the 
chief of whom, we shall find hereafter, re- 
mained her staunchest friends in the days 
of her misfortune—she averted the demon 
of religious discord from her dominions, 
and posterity will applaud the wisdom 
as well as the magnitude of the sacrifice 
which she made at this momentous cri- 


tc” 
Sis. 


We now come to the great scene at 


CRAIGMILLAR, 


which is thus related in Froude at 
page 354, vol. viii. One morning Mur- 
ray and Maitland (let the reader here 
follow Murray’s movements) come 
to Argyll “still in bed.” They want 
to counsel as to the means of obtaining 
Morton’s pardon for the Riccio mur- 
der. Maitland suggests that the 
best way is to promise the queen to 
find means to divorce her from 
Darnley. Argyll does not see how 
it canbe done. Maitland says, “we 
shall find the means.” ‘These three 
next see Huntly and Bothwell, who 
fall in; and all five go to the queen, 
who, Mr. Froude—with that never- 
failing knowledge of all that passes 
in her mind—says, “ was craving for 
release.” Thus far, our historian ad- 
heres with, for him, wonderful fidelity 
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to the only authority * we have for 
an account of this interview, but, as 
usual, the moment Mary Stuart ap- 
pears, Mr. Froude and his authorities 
are arrayed in open hostility. Mait- 
land suggested to the queen that if she 
would consent to pardon Morton and 
his companions in exile, means might 
be found to obtain a divorce between 
her and Darnley. Huntly and Ar- 
gyll represent Mary as saying “ that 
if a lawful divorce might be obtained 
without prejudice to her son, she 
might be induced to consent to it.” 
Of this Mr. Froude makes the very 
free translation, “She said generally 
she would do what they required.” 
Then came the question where the 
king should reside, which is met 
by the queen’s suggestion that instead 
of seeking a divorce, she herself 
should retire a while to France (she 
had entertained the same _ project 
upon the birth of her child); but it 
was warmly opposed by Maitland in 
these very significant words: “Do 
not imagine, madame, that we, the 
principal nobility of the realm, shall 
not find the means of ridding your 
majesty of him without prejudice to 
yourson,” etc.—therest, substantially, 
as in Froude as to Murray’s “ looking 
through his fingers and saying no- 
thing.” This is at page 356,and the 
average reader is already supplied at 
page 349 with the theory Mr. Froude 
desires to apply to the Jedburgh and 
Craigmillar incidents in a strain of 
touching reflections (it is well to be 
observant when our historian talks 
sentiment or piety, for it is then that 
he most certainly means mischief), 
which might properly be headed, 
“* Mary Stuart makes her preparations 
to kill Darnley:” The historian is li- 
beral, and supplies not only the facts 


*See Protestation of Huntly and Argyll in 
Keith, vol. iii. p. 290. The Earls of Huntly and 
Argyll were both Protestant lords, the latter the 
brother-in-law of Murray 
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for his hypothesis, but an exhortation 
calculated to put the reader in the 
frame of mind best adapted for their 
reception. “ But Mary herself,” dra- 
matically exclaims Mr. Froude, “how 
did she receive the dark suggestion” ? 

“This part of the story rests on 
the evidence of her own friends ”— 
imbecile reader being supposed by 
Mr. Froude to be ignorant of the 
fact that every part of the story rests 
on the same piece of testimony,* that 
of Huntly and Argyll. She said, con- 
tinues Mr. Froude, and we ask espe- 
cial attention to this,—she said she 
“would do nothing to touch her 
honor and conscience ;” “they had 
better leave it alone ;” “meaning to 
do her good, it might turn to her 
hurt and displeasure.” 

This is an ingenious piece of work. 
Mr. Froude so marshals these broken 
sentences as to present to the reader 
the picture of a guilty person who re- 
ceives a criminal suggestion and re- 
plies somewhat incoherently but so as 
to convey this idea: “ There, there, we 
understand each other perfectly ; go 
and do the deed.” Such is the im- 
pression inevitably conveyed, and in- 
tended by Mr. Froude to be con- 
veyed. 

This is but one of the many instan- 
ces in which Mr. Froude totally dis- 
regards the universally received sig- 
nification of quotation marks, and 
coolly inserts his own language in lieu 
of the words of the text. 

The Saturday Review states his of- 
fence with mild sarcasm by saying that 
“ Mr. Froude does not seem to have 
fully grasped the nature of inverted 
commas.” Of course Mary Stuart 
never spoke the words Mr. Froude 


* Tho latest historian of Scotland, Mr. Burton, 
who, although an enemy of Mary Stuart, shows in 
citation some respect for the integrity of histo- 
rical documents, says,“ There is reason to believe 
that this conversation is pretty accurately report- 
ed” (vol. iv. p. 334). 
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putsinhermouth. Here “according 
to Argyll and Huntly” is her reply to 
Maitland—a rep! in perfect harmony 
with her habitual elevation of senti- 
ment and dignity of bearing: “I will 
that you do nothing through which 
any spot may be laid on my honor 
or conscience ; and, therefore, I pray 
you rather let the matter be in the 
state that it is, abiding till God of his 
goodness put remedy thereto.” 

Judge ye! 

Mr. Froude then follows up his 
remarkable citation with a pregnant 
“may be,” two “ perhaps,” both pro- 
lific, and a line or two of poetry, all 
of which are supposed to convict 
Mary Stuart of asking the gentlemen 
in her presence to oblige her by mur- 
dering Darnley. To confirm his ac- 
cusation, Mr. Froude says, “ The se- 
cret was ill kept, and reached the 
ears of the Spanish ambassador,” 
and cites a passage from De Silva’s 
letter, which he prudently abstains 
from translating. We find that Mr. 
Froude’s citation, so far from con- 
firming, flatly contradicts his state- 
ment. We translate it:* “I have 
heard that some persons, seeing the 
antipathy between the king and queen, 
had offered to the queen to do some- 
thing against her husband, and that 
she had not consented to it. Al- 
though 1 had this information from 
a good source, it seemed to me to 
be a matter which was not credible 
that any such overture should be 
made to the queen.” As usual, De 
Silva’s information was correct. It 
came from one of the party present. 
The queen would not consent. But 
here is something better. Mr. Froude 
exposes Mary Stuart’s crime of en- 
tertaining a “dark suggestion” to 
murder Darnley. Very good. We 
like to see criminals exposed. But 


* Original Spanish in Froude, vol. viii., note at 
page 356. 
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whatever “dark suggestion” there 
was in the case came from Murray, 
and was made to Mary Stuart in his 
name— Maitland speaking for him *— 
and in his presence—the presence of 
Murray “ the stainless,” “a noble gen- 
tleman of stainless honor” (viii. 216), 
who “had a free and generous na- 
ture” (viii. 267), and of whose “su- 
preme and commanding integrity ”(ix. 
557) Mr. Froudeso often boasts. Must 
we believe that this saintly man listen- 
ed approvingly, and silently acquies- 
ced in the horrible plot? Mr. Froude 
is seriously embarrassed here, but re- 
lying, as usual; on the imbecility of 
his reader, explains Murray’s inno- 
cence by saying (it is almost incre- 
dible, but he has written it down, and 
it may be read on his page 355, vol. 
viii.) : “ The words were scarcely am- 
biguous, yet Murray said nothing. 
Such subjects are not usually discuss- 
ed in too loud a tone, and HE MAY 
NOT HAVE HEARD THEM DISTINCTLY.” 
The rooms at Craigmillar were small, 
and Mr. Froude, in his last volume, 
describes Mary Stuart’s voice on the 
scaffold of Fotheringay, after twenty- 
one years of suffering and sickness, 
as one of “powerful, deep-chested 
tones.” And yet Murray did not 
hear her! Maitland’s answer to the 
queen is omitted by Mr. Froude. It 
was, “ Madame, let us guide the busi- 
ness among us, and your grace shall 
see nothing but good, and approved by 
parliament.” They certainly did not 
expect murder to be approved by 
parliament. Mr. Froude does not 
tell his readers of this, because it is 
fatal to his “ ill-kept ” secret and his 
“dark suggestion.” What was real- 
ly meant was impeachment, to which 
Darnley was liable for dismissing, by 


*“ And albeit that my Lord of Murray here 
present be little less scrupulous for a Protestant 
than your grace is fora papist, I am assured he 
will look through his fingers thereto, and will be- 
hold our doings, saying nothing to the same.” 


usurped authority, the three Estates of 
Scotland in parliament. The schemes 
attributed to Mary by her traducers 
for the destruction of Darnley are 
not half so remarkable for their wick- 
edness as for their clumsiness and 
stupidity. If Mary Stuart desired at 
this or at any time to be rid of Darn- 
ley, he could have been legally con- 
victed and sent to the scaffold on 
half-a-dozen charges, not to mention 
the crime of heading the conspiracy 
to murder Riccio in the queen’s pre- 
sence. A word or a nod from her 
would have been sufficient; but she 
clung to him with all the strength of 
her much abused love, and a late 
discovery * has brought to light a 
touching proof of her attachment to 
him during this very summer of 1566, 
the period of those asserted peculiar 
“relations” with Bothwell. Although 
made in 1854, this discovery appears 
not yet to have been heard of by Mr. 
Froude. It was the proposed im- 
peachment which De Silva refers to 
in his letter, and he speaks still more 
plainly in another despatch not cited 
by Mr. Froude: “ Many had sought 
to engage her in a conspiracy against 
her husband, but she gave a negative 
to every point.” And yet our histo- 
rian has the hardihood to represent 
as an entire success this utter failure 
of Murray and his colleagues to draw 
the queen into a plot against Darn- 
ley. Ifa success, why was not Mor- 
ton immediately pardoned, for that 
was the point the nobles were to gain 


* Mr. Hosack gives the fac-simile of a page of 
Mary’s will made just before the birth ot her 
child in June, 1566. It was discovered in the Re- 
gister House, Edinburgh. She bequeaths to 
Darnley her choicest jewels—far more of them 
than to any one else. There are as many as 
twenty-six valuable bequests to her husband of 
watches, diamonds, rubies, pearls, turquoises, a 
“St. Michael" containing fourteen diamonds, a 
chain of gold of two hundred links with two dia 
monds to each link. and, lastly, a diamond ring 
enamelled in red, as to which the queen writes: 
* It was with this I was married; I leave it to the 
king who gave it to me.” 
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from the queen? Failing with her, 
the conspirators resolved on the mur- 
der of Darnley, and a bond was 
drawn up to get rid of the “ young 
fool and proud tyrant.” It was pre- 
pared by Sir James Balfour, an able 
lawyer and thorough-paced villain. 
Murray, 





“ The head of many a felon plot, 
But never once the arm!” * 
declares he did not sign it. Possibly 
he did not, his colleagues being satis- 
fied with his promise that he “ would 
look through his fingers and say no- 
thing.” 

We have thus dissected Mr. Froude’s 
singular presentation of the facts 
connected with Mary’s presence at 
Alloa, Jedburgh, and Craigmillar, 
partly to expose his system of writ- 
ing history, and partly to draw atten- 
tion to the dilemma in which he 
finds himself. Were Mr. Froude real- 
ly a historian, he would recount the 
facts attending Mary Stuart’s career, 
and leave the reader to draw his con- 
clusions. And indeed, as a general 
proposition, he appears to have some 
dim perception that such a course 
would be the true one. At page 485, 
vol. iv., he says: “To draw conclu- 
sions is the business of the reader, it 
has been mine to search for the facts.” 
Again, at page 92, vol. i.: “It is not 
for the historian to balance advanta- 
ges. His duty is with the facts.” 

But he starts out with the assump- 
tion of Mary Stuart’s guilt, and has- 
tens to announce it while describing 
her as an infant in her cradle,t en- 
tirely forgetting his very sensible re- 
flection at page 451, vol. ii., “We 
cannot say what is probable or what 
.S improbable, except that the guilt 
of every person is improbable ante- 
cedent to evidence;” making of her 


* Aytoun. 
+See Catnoric Wortp, June number, 1870, 
page 295. 
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a fiend incarnate, in the very teeth 
of his own declared belief (vol. i. p. 
172) that “some natural explanation 
can usually be given of the actions 
of human beings in this world with- 
out supposing them to have been 
possessed by extraordinary wicked- 
ness;” setting at defiance his princi- 
ple that a given historical subject “is 
one on which rhetoric and rumor are 
alike unprofitable” (vol. ii. p. 448); and 
elaborating such a monstrous portrai- 
ture of the Queen of Scots as can be 
“credible” (we borrow Mr. Froude’s 
words) “only to those who form 
opinions by their wills, and believe or 
disbelieve as they choose.” 

A reader of good memory who 
has just completed the perusal of Mr. 
Froude’s account of Mary Stuart 
must involuntarily recall his prophe- 
tic words in his fourth volume, page 
496: “We all know how such fa- 
brics are built together, commenced 
by levity or malice, carried on, re- 
peated, magnified, till calumny has 
made a cloud appear like a moun- 
tain.” 

Here is Mr. Froude’s dilemma. 
He assumes Mary Stuart’s guilt. But 
her guilt cannot be proven unless we 
accept the forged casket-letters as 
genuine. If they are admitted, we 
have no choice but to look upon the 
Queen of Scots as a most wicked and 
depraved woman. Now, as we will 
show in the proper place, our histo- 
rian not only utterly breaks down in 
attempting to establish the casket- 
letters, but makes a deplorably fee- 
ble failure in meeting the question at 
all. Hence, for him, the necessity 
of proof aliunde. But we have seen 
of what this proof is made. Mr. 
Froude’s great effort is to lead cap- 
tive the reader’s judgment, and im- 
press him with the belief of Mary’s 
guilt before the casket-letters are 
reached. If he can but obtain even 
a hesitating faith in them, he is safe 
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—the fair fame of this woman is 
blasted, and people may, if their 
taste that way incline, do as Mr. 
Froude does, and in joyous phrase 
execrate her memory and call her 
foul names. 

We would not, though, have our 
readers suppose Mr. Froude incapa- 
ble of pity. By no means. He re- 
lates how Anne Boleyn was justly 
and legally convicted of fornication, 
adultery, and incest, and exclaims: 
“Let us feel our very utmost com- 
miseration for this unhappy woman: 
if she was guilty, it is the more rea- 
son that we should pity her” (vol. 
ii. p. 458). Amen! say we, with all 
our heart. And to this amen we 
find in all Mr. Froude’s pages the 
response, Yes, pity for her—for any 
one but Mary Stuart. Hence, we 
witness efforts, by means and appli- 
ances heretofore unknown to serious 
writers of history, to show Mary Stu- 
art’s guilt as manifested in her deter- 
mination to be divorced from Darn- 
ley, the threat to take his life, and in 
the plot to murder him. We have 
shown that the threat to take Darn- 
ley’s life is simply an invention of 
Mr. Froude,* that the determined di- 
vorcet is also an invention, and that 
the plot was—so far as Mary is 
concerned—what we have just ex- 
posed. 

There are whole pages of Mr. 
Froude’s history in which blunder 
and invention strive for the mastery, 
and alternately obtain it in every 
other line.{ Thus: “ The poor boy 
might have yet been saved, etc. He 


* See Catuotic Wortp, June number, 1870, p. 
302. 

+ See Catuotic Wor.p, June number, 1870, p. 
306. 

+ The paragraph of twenty-one lines beginning 
at ‘* The next morning the council met,”’ p. 307, 
vol. viii., contains fifteen serious errors, the least 
of which is that Mr. Froude names Bothwell as 
one of the lords who were “all Catholics.” Both- 
well! than whom there was not in all Scotland a 
more uncompromising Protestant. At the bap- 
tism of the prince, he refused to be present at 
that “‘ popish ceremony.’ Mr. Froude says, p. 
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muttered only some feeble apology, 
however, and fled from the court 
‘very grieved.’ He could not bear, 
some one wrote, ‘that the queen 
should use familiarity with man or 
woman, especially the lords of Argyll 
and Murray, which kept most com- 
pany with her.’ ” 

“Some one wrote””—it matters not 
who, “some one’s” text being here 
no more respected than any one’s 
text. What “some one” really wrote 
was, “ Theking departed very grieved.” 
For “departed” Mr. Froude sudséi- 
tutes “ fled from.” The effect is more 
picturesque. The word “ladies” is 
by Mr. Froude altered to “lords,” one 
of the ladies of the original* being 
dropped by him in the process. 
These ladies were the ladies of Ar- 
gyll, Murray, and Mar, respectively 
the sister, the wife, and the aunt of 
Murray! It does not suit Mr. 
Froude’s purpose that the reader 
should see that these ladies, and not 
Lady Reres, were the “ constant com- 
panions” of the queen during the 
summer, and that the Murray—not 
the Bothwell—interest was in the 
ascendant at court. Therefore, the 
slight liberty of the alteration of “ la- 
dies” to “lords.” Mr. Froude is cu- 
riously felicitous in translations from 
the French and Spanish. He quotes 
Du Croc, “In a sort of desperation,” 
and “he [Darnley] had no hope in 
Scotland, and he feared for his life” 
(vol. viii. p. 307). Zhere is not a syl- 
lable of this in Du Croc, and properly 
to qualify this performance of our 


358. vol. viii., “three of the Scottish noblemen 
were present at the ceremony. The rest stood 
outside the door.”” Reader necessarily supposes 
“the rest” to signify a large crowd, “ The 
rest’? were Bothwell, Murray, and Huntly, 
who, as the Scotch Puritan Déurnal of Occur- 
rents records, * came not within the said chapel, 
because it was done against the points of their 
religion.” 

* Which reads, “‘He cannot beare that the 
quecne should use familiaritie either with men or 
women, and especially the ladies of Arguille, 
Moray, and Marre, who kepe most company with 
her.” 
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historian there is but one English 
word to use. It is an ugly one, and 
we abstain from uttering it. Du Croc 
wrote, “ Fe ne vois gue deux choses 
gui le desesperent.” ‘These two things 
he goes on to explain, are: First, The 
reconciliation between the lords and 
the queen rendering him jealous of 
their influence with her. Second, 
That Elizabeth’s minister, coming to 
the baptism of the young prince, was 
instructed not to recognize Darnley 
as king. “J/ prend une peur de re- 
cevoir une horite,’ adds Du Croc. That 
is to say, he feared this public slight, 
and therefore was not present at the 
baptism. And of this Mr. Froude 
makes not only the abuse of the 
false translation, “ He feared for his 
life,” but conceals the true cause of 
Darnley’s absence from the baptismal 
ceremonies, and tells his too confid- 
ing readers, “ It boded ill for the sup- 
posed reconciliation that the prince’s 
father, though in the castle at the 
time, remained in his own room, 
either still brooding over his wrongs 
and afraid that some insult should be 
passed upon him, er else forbidden 
by the queen to appear” (vol. viii. 
p- 358). “Either ”—“orelse ”—Mr. 
Froude does not pretend to say 
which. Reader may take his choice. 
Meantime, historian, aware of the 
true cause, knows positively it 
was neither. Admire, as you 
pass, “ his wrongs.” Darnley’s 
wrongs ! 

Lennox “neglected” is excellent 
and mirth-compelling. If Mary had 
been Elizabeth, this miserable old sin- 
ner Lennox would long before have 
been sent to the block for his re- 
peated treasons. He was an irre- 
clairnable traitor, and his son’s mad 
and perverse conduct was mainly 
due to his evil counsel. The only 
punishment inflicted upon him was 
banishment from Mary’s presence. 
Thus was he neglected. Decidedly 
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Mary was wrong. He should have 
been attended to. Chalmers has 
correctly described Mary’s reign as a 
reign of plots and pardons. And so 
it was. The timely chopping off of 
a few traitors’ heads would have 
saved to her her crown and her life.* 
Darnley is now the “ poor boy.” In 
Mr. Froude’s pages, every one, from 
Murray down to “ blasphemous Bal- 
four,” is good, virtuous, or pious, just 
in proportion as they are useful to 
him against Mary Stuart ; and Darn- 
ley begins from this moment to be 
more and more interesting, up to the 
scene where Mr. Froude places him 
“lying dead in the garden under the 
stars,” in the odor of sanctity, with the 
words of the Fifty-fifth Psalm expir- 
ing on his lips. 

Darnley was despised by the loyal 
for his treatment of his wife, while 
the disloyal had his foul treachery to 
avenge. Here is the estimate of his 
standing and character at the time, 
made by two Scotch Protestant his- 
torians, Burton and Tytler: “ Darn- 
ley was a fool, and a vicious and 
presumptuous fool. There isscarcely 
to be found in his character the ves- 
tige of a good quality.” “He indulg- 
ed in every vicious appetite—to the ex- 
tent of his physical capacity—overate 
himself and drank hard. His amours 
were notorious and disgusting—he 
broke the seventh commandment with 
the most dissolute and degraded be- 
cause they were on that account the 
most accessible of their sex.” (Bur- 
ton, vol. iv. p. 296.) 

It will be remembered that, when 
Mary was disposed to pardon the 
principal conspirators in the Riccio 
murder, Darnley opposed it, and de- 


* “ To the philosophical student of history it is 
not a pleasing matter for reflection that, while 
the unexampled forbearance and humanity ex- 
hibited toward her rebellious subjects by Mary 
only encouraged them to fresh attacks upon her 
authority, the ruthless policy of her sister queen 
proved eventually successful.” (Hosack, p. 509.) 
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nounced some who until then had 
been unknown. They retaliated by 
accusing him of having instigated 
the plot, and laid the bonds for the 
murder before the queen, who then, 
for the first time, saw through his du- 
plicity. He was thus, in the expres- 
sive words of Mr. Tytler, the “ prin- 
cipal conspirator against her, the de- 
famer of her honorgthe plotter against 
her liberty and her crown, the almost 
murderer of herself and her unborn 
babe.” He was “convicted as a traitor 
and a liar, false to his own honor, 
false to her, false to his associates in 
crime.” * 

Melvil, Du Croc, and other eye- 
witnesses have given us vivid pic- 
tures of the keen suffering and poig- 
nant grief caused Mary by her dis- 
appointment in the haridsome youth 
on whom she had lavished her affec- 
tions— grief a hundred-fold increas- 
ed by the silence which love for 
Darnley and respect for herself im- 
posed upon her.t If Mary Stuart 
had been the woman portrayed by 
Mr. Froude, she would have made 
Scotland ring with her complaints 
and recitals of Darnley’s misconduct. 
Instead of these, we see suppressed 
grief, sighs, melancholy, dark brood- 
ing sorrow, and illness that brought 
her to death’s door. 

It is almost incredible that even 
Mr. Froude should have the weak- 
ness to adopt Buchanan’s silly story 
of the poisoning of Darnley.{ Never- 


* Even Mr. Froude is not far wrong when he 
describes (vol. viii. p. 284) Darnley as “left to 
wander alone about the country asif the curse 
of Cain was clinging to him.” 

t“*She is still sick,” writes Du Croc in No- 
vember, “and I believe the principal part of her 
disease to consist of a deep grief and sorrow ; nor 
can she, it seems, forget the same; again and 
again she says she wishes she were dead.” 

} We regret that want of space will not permit 
our copious citation from Buchanan’s Detection. 
Here is a specimen of his method of proving 
Mary Stuart’s guilt. “* When he (Darnley) was 
preparing to depart for Glasgow, she caused poi- 
son to be givenhim You will ask: By whom? 
In what manner? What kind of poison? Where 


theless he does so with the solemn 
face of the teller of a ghost story 
who believes his fable. The abun- 
dant testimony as to the true nature 
of Darnley’s illness should have warn- 
ed Mr. Froude against his miserable 
blunder. Always inspired by Bucha- 
nan, but careful never to cite him, 
Mr. Froude substantially copies the 
charge that Darnley was poisoned, 
laid sick at Glasgow, “and yit all 
this quhyle the quene wuld not suffer 
sa mekle as ane Phisitioun anis to 
cum at him.” Mr. Froude sinks the 
“Phisitioun” passage, because he 
well knows that Mary quickly sent 
her own skilful French physician, 
who rescued the patient from the 
hands of a Dr. Abernethy of the 
Lennox household, who was really 
poisoning him with antidotes. With 
dreadful sarcasm Mr. Froude tells us 
of “a disease which the court and 
the friends of the court were pleased 
to call small-pox.” It ig hardly ne- 
cessary to state that the Earl of Bed- 
ford, Elizabeth’s minister, wrote to 
Cecil, January 9, 1566-7: “The 
king is now at Glasgow with his fa- 
g - 

ther, and there lyeth full of the small- 
pockers, to whom the queen hath sent 
her phisician.” Drury, the English 
agent on the border, sends a despatch 
of the same nature, and there is abun- 
dant other contemporary evidence to 
the same effect. 

had she it? Ask you these questions? as though 
wicked princes ever wanted ministers of their 
wicked treacheries. But still you press me, per- 
haps, and still you ask me, Who be these minis- 
ters? If this cause were to be pleaded before 
grave Cato the censor, all this were easy for us 
to prove before him that was persuaded that 
there is no adultress but the same is also a poi- 
soner. Need we seek for a more substantial wit- 
ness than Cato, every one of whose sentences 
antiquity esteemed as so many oracles? Shall 
we not in a manifest thing believe him whose 
credit hath in things doubtful so oft prevailed ? 
Lo, here a man of singular uprightness, and of 
most notable faithfulness and credit, beareth wit- 
ness against a woman burning in hatred of her 
husband, etc.,” and so on for quantity. We take 
the liberty of suggesting that in his next edition, 


Mr. Froude quote “ Cato the censor” for the poi- 
Sonings story. 
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Almost amusing is Mr. Froude’s 
haste to reach the point where he 
may avail himself of the forged cas- 
ket-letters and the Paris confession. 
He clutches at them as a drowning 
man would at a plank, and hastens 
to weave their contents into his narra- 
tive, with skilful admixture of warp 
of Buchanan, woof of “ casket,” and 
color and embroidery wholly his own. 
He thus introduces them in a note 
at page 362, vol. viii.: “The authen- 
ticity of these letters will be discuss- 
ed in a future volume in connection 
with their discovery, and with the ex- 
amination of them, which then took 
place.” 

Of course this promise is not kept. 
Mr. Froude cannot keep it. His 
pledge is utterly delusive. ‘The put- 
ting off of the evil day does not avail. 
His mauvais quart a’heure must be 
endured, and, when we reach the pe- 
riod of promised redemption, we find 
it, substantially, a repetition of what 
he relies on at the outset. “The en- 
quiry at the time appears to me 
to supersede authoritatively all later 
conjectures.” If space permitted, 
we could easily show what this “ en- 
quiry at the time” amounted to, 
as also the nature and substance of 
these conjectures. Small wonder is 
it that Mr. Froude is perfectly con- 
tent with the “enquiry at the time,” 
and desires to be “ let alone.” 

At page 361, vol. viil., we are fa- 
vored with some philosophical reflec- 
tions on the difficulties “ the historian” 
has to encounter, and Mr. Froude 
says, with some truth, “ The so-called 
certainties of history are but proba- 
bilities in varying degrees.” But 
when he resumes the historical narra- 
tive he appears to have no concep- 
tion of the corollary of his doctrine, 
namely, that things merely probable 
must not be stated as certain. It is 
just about this stage of his work that 
Mr. Froude at almost every page is 
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forcing the reader’s hand—-so to speak 
—by coupling Mary’s name with that 
of Bothwell as “herlover.” “She set 
out for Glasgow attended by her 
lover.” This is put by Mr. Froude 
on the 23dof January. But Murray’s 
journal makes Bothwell start for Lid- 
desdale, a different direction, on that 
very day. We do know that she was 
accompanied by her lord-chancel- 
lor, the Earl of Huntly, and a reti- 
nue. ‘They spent the night at Cal- 
lander together.” Reader to sup- 
pose some “hostelry.” Mary Stuart 
spent the night with her friends Lord 
and Lady Livingston, who were 
among the most faithful of her Protes- 
tant nobility, and for whose infant she 
had stood godmother a few months 
before. It suits Mr. Froude’s pur- 
pose to conceal the high standing 
and respectability of Mary’s hosts. 
“Mary Stuart pursued her journey 
attended by Bothwell’s French ser- 
vant, Paris” (vol. viii. p. 362). Ma- 
ry Stuart pursued her journey at- 
tended by her ladies, the Earl of 
Huntly, Lord Livingston, the Ham- 
iltons and their followers, and numer- 
ous gentlemen, so that before she 
reached Glasgow her train amounted 
to nearly five hundred horsemen. 
“The news that she was on her way 
to Glasgow anticipated her appear- 
ance there.” Really this is not 
very surprising when we know that 
the queen had sent repeated mes- 
sages and letters that she was com- 
ing. And now comes a blunder of 
Mr. Froude almost incredible in its 
stupidity: “ Darnley was still confined 
to his room; but, hearing of her ap- 
proach, he sent a gentleman who was 
in attendance on him, named Craw- 
ford, a noble, fearless kind of person, 
to apologize for his inability to meet her.” 
This is amazing. A man down with 
the small-pox apologizes for not com- 
ing out five miles on horseback in 
a Scotch January! That Mr. Tytler 
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made the mistake of taking Crawford, 
who was a retainer of Lennox (Darn- 
ley’s father), for a retainer of Darn- 
ley, is no excuse for Mr. Froude. It 
was the official duty of the Earl of 
Lennox to have met and escorted 
the queen into Glasgow, and he sent 
Crawford to present his humble com- 
mendations to her majesty, “ with his 
excuses for not coming to meet her 
in person, praying her grace not to 
think it was either from pride or 
ignorance of his duty, but because 
he was indisposed at the time,” etc., 
Mr. Froude has before him 
Murray’s diary—which should be to 
him authority but little short of Holy 
Writ—with the entry: “ January 23d. 
The quene came to Glasgow, and on 
the rode met her Thos. Crawford 
from the Earl of Lennox,” etc. He 
has before him the minutes of the 
English Commissioners, who describe 
Crawford as “a gentleman of the 
Earl of Lennox.” He has before 
him the Scotch abstracts describing 
this passage as “ Muncius Patris in 
«itinere”—“ The Message of the Fa- 
ther in the Gait,” but cannot consent 
to spoil his tableau. He has another 
reason. Murray’s diary and date 
January 23d plays havoc with Mr. 
Froude’s chronology and that of the 
casket-letters. And yet another, 
which is, that Crawford, according 
to his own account, was a mischief- 
maker and a spy, sent by Lennox to 
eavesdrop and report what he might 
see and hear in Glasgow castle. Be- 
ing enlisted against Mary Stuart, 
Crawford ipso facto becomes for Mr. 
Froude “ a noble, fearless kind of per- 
son.” When not employed in weav- 
ing garlands for Murray, Mr. Froude 
gives all his spare time throughout 
these volumes in delivering certifi- 
cates of excellence, rewards of merit, 
and prizes of virtue to all and sun- 
dry who may appear in opposition 
to Mary Stuart. 


etc. 
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With his usual intrepidity, Mr. 
Froude goes on with his fantastic 
sketch, assuring us that Darnley’s 
“heart half-sank within him when he 
was told that she was*‘coming,” and as- 
cribing to the son the “ fear ” of the fa- 
ther. Then follow four pages in which 
Mary’s inmost thoughts and the most 
secret workings of her wicked designs 
are laid bareto the reader. He even 
sees the “odd glitter of her eyes.” 
Mr. Froude assures us that “ Mary 
Stuart was an admirable actress ; rare- 
ly, perhaps, on the world’s stage has 
there been a more skilful player.” 
and Mr. Froude adds, “She had 
still some natural compunction.” The 
“ perhaps” is really superfluous. It is, 
too, very handsome in our author 
to credit Mary Stuart with “some 
natural compunction ;” and as a friend 
of Mary Stuart’s memory, we are 
moved to make some complimentary 
return by saying of him that rare- 
ly (without any perhaps) on the 
world’s stage has there been a more 
skikul playwright. 

One of Mr. Froude’s most elabo- 
rately finished and sensational pic- 
tures is the scene, vol. ix. pp. 42-44, 
where he describes Bothwell’s depar- 
ture from Holyrood to stand his trial 
for the murder of Darnley. 

As the authority for this recital, 
we are referred to the report made 
by a messenger charged with the de- 
livery of a missive from Queen Eliza- 
beth to Queen Mary, and we are as- 
sured by Mr. Froude that “ ¢his off- 
cer has preserved, as in a photograph, 
the singular scene of which he was a 
witness.” Unfortunately, Mr. Froude 
has chosen to substitute a sketch of 
his own for the officer’s photograph. 
Passing over some minor misstate- 
ments, we come to “presently the 
earl [Bothwell] appeared, walking 
with Maitland.” The beggarly Scots 
“fell back as Bothwell approached, 
and he [the officer, Provost-Marshal 
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of Berwick] presented his letter.” And 
now Mr. Froude gives us a specimen 
of the psychological treatment by 
looking into Bothwell’s heart and in- 
forming the reader what were his feel- 
ings:” “The earl perhaps felt that 
too absolute a defiance might be un- 
wise. He took it (notice, Bothwell 
took it] and went back into the pal- 
ace, but presently returned, and said 
[Bothwell said] that the queen was 
still sleeping ; it would be given to her 
when the work of the morning was 
over.” This narrative forces upon 
the reader the inference that Both- 
well has at once exclusive charge of 
the queen’s affairs and the entrée to 
her sleeping apartments. 

We have long ceased to be aston- 
ished at any historical outrage from 
the pen of our author. As there is 
no ignorance too gross, no superfi- 
ciality too shallow, for the writer who 
could perpetrate the eine forte et 
dure blunder,* so there is no perver- 
sion too shocking, no misrepresenta- 
tion too bold, for one who could ®a- 
nipulate, as does Mr.Froude, the pas- 
sage under consideration. 

The Marshal, in his official report, 
made through Drury, states distinctly 
that Maitland (not Bothwell) demand- 
ed the letter, Maitland (not Bothwell) 
took the letter, Maitland(not Bothwell) 
returned, and Maitland (not Bothwell) 
gave him the answer he reports, but 
which, of course, is not the answer 
stated byMr. Froude, who has “not 
yet succeeded in grasping the na- 
ture of inverted commas.” 

Of the groom, the horse, the queen 
at the open window, the farewell 
nod to Bothwell, there is not a syl- 
lable in the Marshal's statement. 

Here is the text of the official re- 
port, beginning at the point where 
Maitland and Bothwell made their 
appearance : 


*See August (1870) number, Catuo.ic Wortp, 
Pp. 578. 
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“ At the which, all the lords and gen- 
tlemen mounted on horseback, till that 
Lethington (Maitland) came to him de- 
manded him the letter, which he deliver- 
ed. The Earl of Bothwell and he return- 
ed to the queen, and stayed there within 
half an hour, the whole troop of lords and 
gentlemen, still on horseback attending 
for his coming. Lethington seemed will- 
ing to have passed by the provost with- 
out any speech, but he pressed toward 
him, and asked him if the queen’s majes- 
ty had perused the letter, and what ser- 
vice it would please her majesty to com- 
mand him back again. He answered 
that as yet the queen was sleeping, and 
therefore had not delivered the letter, and 
that there would not be any meet time 
for it till after the assize, wherefore he 
willed him to attend. So, giving place to 
the throng of people that passed, which 
was great, and, by the estimation of men 
of good judgment, above four thousand 
gentlemen besides others, the Earl Both- 
well passed with a merry and lusty cheer, 
attended on with all the soldiers, being 
two hundred, all harkebusiers, to the 
Tolbooth,” 


Mr. Froude changes the Marshal’s 
“four thousand gentlemen” into 
“ four thousand ruffians,” in order to 
conceal the fact that at this time 
Bothwell’s cause was the cause of 
Murray, Maitland, and of the great 
body of the nobility—his confede- 
rates in the Darnley murder, and who 
formed the court and jury about to 
try him for the crime of which he 
and they were equally guilty. It is 
almost certain that the queen never 
received the missive from Elizabeth, 
and did not at the time, if ever, know 
of the arrival of the messenger who 
brought it. She never would, even 
as a matter of policy, have counte- 
nanced the incivility and outrage to 
which the Marshal was subjected. 
In our first article, we stated as among 
Mr. Froude’s objectionable manipula- 
tions “the joining together of two 
distinct passages of a document, thus 
entirely changing their original sense ; 
the connection of two phrases from 
two different authorities, and present- 
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ing them as one; and the tacking of ir- 
responsible or anonymous authorities 
to one that is responsible, concealing 
the first and avowing the last.” Al- 
though Mr. Froude has a loop-hole of 
escape in adding to his reference note, 
“ Drury to Cecil, April,” the words, 
“ Border MSS. printed in the appendix 
to the ninth volume of Mr. Tytler s Hist. 
of Scotland,” he has nevertheless, in his 
text, fully impressea the reader with 
the belief that he is perusing the re- 
cital of Elizabeth’s messenger. ‘The 
horse, the queen at the window, the 
friendly nod, etc., are found in a frag- 
ment without date and of anonymous 
authorship, forwarded by Drury,whose 
business it was to gather and send to 
Cecil every rumor, report, and scandal 
concerhing the Scottish court. Tytler 
gives it in an appendix as of no his- 
torical value whatever. Here it is: 


“ The queen sent a token and message 
to Bodwell, being at assize. 
' 
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“ Bodwell rode upon the courser that 
was the king’s, when he rode to the as- 
i, a 

‘“‘Ledington and others told the under- 
marshal that the queen was asleep, when 
he himself saw her looking out of a win- 
dow, showed him by one of La Crok's ser- 
vents, and Ledington’s wife with her ; and 
Bodwell after he was on horseback look- 
ed up, and she gave him a friendly nod 
for a farewell.” 


If any such incidents had occurred, 
we would have heard of them from 
numerous sources. They were too 
remarkable to have been overlooked. 
Even Buchanan has no knowledge 
of them; and, if they were true, the 
Marshal would have added to his re- 
port after the words, “ He answered 
that as yet the queen was sleeping,” 
this statement—which was not true— 
for I myself saw her looking out at 
a window, etc. The story of the 
“ courser that was the king’s ” resem- 
bles Buchanan’s stuff as to giving 
Darnley’s old clothes to Bothwell. 
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Tinc—ting—yet never a tinkle ; 
Ring—ring—yet never a sound 
Stirs the beds of periwinkle, 
Stirs the ivy climbing round 
The belfry-tower of well-hewn stone, 
Where, ages ago, at Abingdon, 
Saint Dunstan’s bells, with Saint Ethelwold’s, hung ; 
Hung and swung; 


Swung and rung; 


Rung, 


Each with its marvellous choral tongue, 
Matins and Lauds, and the hour of Prime, 
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Terce, Sext, and None, till the Vesper hymn 

Was heard from the monks in their stalls so dim; 
Then lent their chime 

To the solemn chorus of Compline time. 

And blessed was he, or yeoman or lord, 

Who, with stout bow armed or with goodly sword 

Heard, at the hour, 

Those wonderful bells of sweetness and power ; 

And, crossing himself with the sign of peace, 

Had his Pater and Ave said at their cease. 


? 


Ting—ting—yet never a tinkle; 
Ring—ring—yet never a sound 
Stirs the beds of periwinkle, 
Stirs the ivy creeping round, 
Creeping, creeping, over the ground, 
As if to hide 
From the eye of man his own rapine and pride. 
Matins and Lauds, and the hour of Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline time. 
Unrung, 
Unsung: 
The bells and the friars 
Alike in their graves; and the tangled briers 
Bud in May, blush with blossoms in June, 
Where the bells, that once were all in tune, 
Moulder beneath the ivy vines ; 
Only, as summer day declines, 
The peasants hear, 
With pious fear, 
Ting—ting—yet never a tinkle, 
Ring—ring—yet never a sound, 
Where, in their beds of periwinkle, 
And ivy close to the ground, 
Saint Dunstan’s bells, with Saint Ethelwold’s, keep 
A silent tongue while the good monks sleep. 
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THE PASSION 


PLAY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


DuRIncG the past summer, the cele- 
brated drama of the Passion of our 
Lord has been represented at short 
intervals in the village of Oberam- 
mergau, in Bavaria. 

Its origin, according to the com- 
monly received account, dates from 
the breaking out of the plague, dur- 
ing the Swedish war of 1633. The epi- 
demic spread through the villages of 
Oberammergau, Eschenlohe, Parten- 
Kirsch, and Kahlgrub, the mortality 
being remarkably great, notwithstand- 
ing the high situation of the villages. 
Oberammergau was separated from 
the adjacent villages by mountains, 
and, despite of the greatest precau- 
tions, the disease was carried by a 
field-laborer from Eschenlohe, who 
returned to join his family and assist 
at the harvest festival. On the se- 
cond day after his return he died. 
In a short time eighty-seven of the 
inhabitants fell victims; the remain- 
ing ones then made a solemn vow, in 
order to stay the pestilence, to repre- 
sent, every ten years, the Passion of 
Christ. ‘Their trust in God was re- 
warded, for the plague immediately 
ceased. In the next year, 1634, the 
representation took place for the first 
time. Until 1677, ten years elapsed 
between each representation, when 
another took place in 1680. From 
that time the round number ten years 
has been observed. 

While giving respectful credence to 
this report of the origin of the play, 
we cannot suppress the opinion that 
the drama of the Passion in Oberam- 
mergau is as old as the practice of 
wood-carving in that part of the 
country; that both date from the 
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earliest conventual times, and were 
introduced by the monks. ‘The so- 
lemn vow of which mention is made 
referred in all probability to a well- 
known fact; the only new feature be- 
ing the time that was fixed for the 
regular representation of the play. 

At intervals the text underwent va- 
rious changes, until, in 1811, Dr. Ott- 
mar Weis remodelled the whole, omit- 
ting much that was either objectiona- 
ble or in bad taste. In 1815, Rachus 
Dedler, of Oberammergau, a highly 
esteemed teacher and apt composer, 
wrote various songs and choruses, 
which are still in use, and which 
give in their quiet intensity of feeling 
special interest to the drama. 

Up to 1820, the representations 
were not crowded ; the village itself 
had to contribute mainly to the ex- 
pense of the entertainment, and the 
leading actor was fortunate if he ob- 
tained five florins for a half-year’s 
services. But in 1840 a _ sudden 
change took place: the matter had 
been brought before the public no- 
tice through the report of Dr. Lud- 
wig Steub, and still more by the eu- 
logies of Guido Goérres. Foreign- 
ers now poured in, especially in 1850, 
to witness these representations, and 
among others Eduard Devrient, the 
well-known actor and dramatist, who 
published a series of illustrated let- 
ters on the play. 

The proceeds are now devoted to 
liquidating the debts of the parish 
for the support of their drawing and 
moulding schools. But there are 
heavy expenses attending these re- 
presentations. In 1860, they amount- 
ed to over twenty thousand florins: 
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seven thousand were expended in 
wood for the erection of the stage; 
the rest was required for costumes 
and mechanical arrangements. 

The place of representation is a 
large platform, erected in the open 
air and supported by heavy beams, 
and covered with heavy plank floors. 
The spectators, for the most part, are 
seated in the open air. 

The play occupies from eight a.m. 
to five p.M., and with only one hour’s 
intermission atnoon. Even this pause 
is omitted if there is an appearance 
of rain. Even if rain, however, should 
pour down, it does not disturb the 
attention of the actors, who then make 
use of cotton umbrellas. 

The stage, before which a small 
orchestra is placed, distinctly shows 
the ancient German theatre. The 
three stories used in the Middle Ages 
are replaced by an amphitheatre. 
Before us, we see an open, elevated 
‘space, about eighty feet long and 
from sixteen to twenty feet deep. 
This ordinarily is occupied by the 
chorus. On the same level is the 
real stage, of which the centre, called 
the middle stage, is shut out from view, 
may be, by a falling curtain. On its 
right and left, narrow houses with bal- 
conies are seen: the one is the house 
of Pilate; the other, of the high-priest 
Annas. Beyond are arched gates, 
which, upon opening, disclose a sight 
of the streets of Jerusalem. The 
houses are painted in brilliant colors. 
The gable of the pointed roof of the 
middle stage shows an_ allegorical 
picture. The whole has a very ori- 
ginal appearance, and the beholder 
experiences a feeling of surprise as 
he turns from these sights, and gazes 
beyond the stage into the grandeurs 
of the Alpine world. The bells of 
herds of cattle and the song of birds 
fill the ears, and the fresh morning 
air affects one agreeably. The dis- 
charge of cannon warns the assembly 


. 
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of six thousand spectators that the 
representation is about to begin. 

It opens with a soft, solemn strain 
of music composed by Dedler. The 
chorus enters from both sides. It 
consists of men, women, and _boys. 
They are all dressed in white tunics 
and stockings, but their mantles, gir- 
dles, and sandals are colored. On 
either side, eighty singers are standing 
on the level stage in pyramidical gra- 
dation. Their hands are covered with 
white cotton gloves. They cross them 
over their breasts when they are go- 
ing to bow, and begin with sonorous 
voices the song which prepares the 
spectators for the dramatic renewal 
of the great sacrifice of expiation. 
At its conclusion, the chorus-singers 
step back, the curtain rolls up, and 
we see in tableau the expulsion of 
our first parents from Paradise, and 
the sacrifice of Isaac. A few words 
of description are given. Soon after 
is shown the adorable cross, the sign 
of the redemption. All kneel before 
it with great veneration, while four — 
children sing a touching song. Each 
tableau lasts generally ten minutes, 
or just long enough to produce the 
desired effect ; but much longer than 
the most experienced manager of even 
a royal theatre would accomplish with 
the most perfect actors. The curtain 
falls without noise, and the chorus- 
singers retire in two separate divisions, 
after having exhorted the spectators 
to follow the Redeemer on his thorny 
path. The effect is exceedingly grand. 
We listen eagerly for the slightest 
sound, but are not prepared for the 
following surprising scene. 

Loud hosannas are heard behind 
the stage, and the rising curtain dis- 
closes a view of Jerusalem and the 
Jews in festival attire. The children 
come first, strewing palms and sing- 
ing ; then men, women, and children 
follow, looking behind them and 
spreading the road with garments, in 
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order that honor may be shown to 
the Lord as he enters the city. Sur- 
rounded by the youngest children, the 
Saviour appears, seated sidewise upon 
the back of an ass. In the midst of 
loud cheers, he alone seems thought- 
ful and almost mournful; but his coun- 
tenance beams with clemency and 
humility. The profile of the long, 
pale face is before us, with the nar- 
row, straight nose, the noble forehead, 
and the parted, flowing hair and long 
beard. All is here as it has become 
typical in the school of design. Thus 
Devrient paints this scene with mas- 
ter-words: 


“The impression made upon me the 
first time I saw it was so powerful that I 
feared I would not be able to endure it to 
the end, in case scene by scene should 
increase in the same intensity. The cur- 
tain falls as soon as the Saviour has arriv- 
ed at the middle of the back stage ; mean- 
while a crowd of priests and doctors of 
the law pour in from the opposite streets ; 
and now the Saviour enters upon the front 
stage through the gate into the bright sun- 
light. He gets off the animal, which dis- 
appears, one hardly knows how. It makes 
a most wonderful impression to see the 
Saviour, who is so familiar a subject of 
our childish imaginations, and who has 
been represented in so many pictures, 
walking alive before us; to hear him 
speaking and instructing the people, and 
to hear the praises and blessings of the 
crowd, and how he answers the questions 
of the doctors. Theacting is so excellent 
that we are completely carried away by 
the artistical illusion, Not only his ap- 
pearance, but his every movement grows 
out of the picture. The management of 
his arms and hands, the light yet firm 
tread, is in the most correct historical 
style, and withal so complete, natural, 
and unstudied.” 


While the Redeemer steps forward, 
the rising curtain shows us the Jew- 
ish merchants and the money-chang- 
ers, whom the Lord drives forth with 
the words, “ My house is a house of 
prayer; but ye have made it a den 
of thieves.” 


The scene is well repre- 
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sented by the actors; the still, quiet 
dignity of Christ is perfectly portray- 
ed. In the tumult occasioned by the 
dispersed populace, a basket is over- 
turned containing a number of pig- 
eons, which escape and fly wildly over 
the heads of the spectators. The 
whole picture, and particularly the 
mean, mercenary portion of the popu- 
lace pausing to threaten vengeance, 
is in the highest degree admirably 
sustained. We were somewhat dis- 
satisfied with the costumes of the dif- 
ferent actors, although they were in 
accordance with the scenery of the 
stage ; still they might have been a 
little more perfect. The people of 
Jerusalem, the merchants, and the 
priests are represented in the style 
which pervades the works of the sce- 
nic painters of the last century, as a 
reminiscence of Rembrandt. The 
Jews wear red, yellow, and green 
colored boots, great flowering ro- 
quelaures, Turkish turbans with high 
points, and other unhistorical appen- 
dages. This is the only weak point, 
however, and we did not greatly de- 
mur, as most of the spectators have 
not yet had their eyes opened to the 
scientific details of our modern thea- 
tres. 

The curtain falls ; the chorus-sing- 
ers narrate in varied songs of a dra- 
matic character how the sons of Ja- 
cob put away their brother Joseph ; 
and then in a more stirring manner 
describe the scene where the Scribes 
and Pharisees consult together how 
they may entrap Jesus and kill him. 
It is a complete parliamentary session 
or synedrium,* under the presidency 
of Annas and Caiphas. It grows in 
intensity, particularly through the 
complaints of the leading merchants 
and money-changers, until it reaches 
a point of violent excitement, and 


*Synedrium is a half-clerical and half-civil 
council deciding upon ecclesiastical, civil, and 
political affairs. 
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concludes, after exhaustive speeches, 
in threats and bitter denunciations 
against Christ. Meanwhile, the mu- 
sic of the dramatic controversy is 
played in a quick and lively measure. 

Afterward the chorus sings a song 
of thanksgiving in honor of the vol- 
untary sacrifice of Christ. It pictures 
the sorrows of the mother’s heart in 
parting with her Son, by exhibiting as 
an allegory the picture of the parting 
of young Tobias from his father and 
mother. A second tableau, entirely 
separate and original, represents the 
farewell of the Redeemer to his mo- 
ther—the loving bride of the Canticles 
complaining of the absence of her 
beloved. The background discloses 
an open arbor in a flower-garden, 
wherein stands the richly-adorned 
bride, covered with a flowing veil. 
On either side of her stand eight 
daughters of Jerusalem, in white and 
blue. In sad notes of complaint the 
bride sings thus : 


‘* My eyes look everywhere 
For thee—in all directions ; 
And with the first beam of the sun 
My heart seeks to meet thee.”’ 


To which the weeping maidens reply : 


‘* Cease, dear friend! He will come soon, 
And, standing by thy side, 
No clouds will darken more 
The joy of thy reunion.” 

After this tableau, we have the last 
visit of our Saviour to his friends in 
Bethania. The apostles, in garments 
of the traditional colors, with their 
pilgrim-staffs, walk in his train. This 
scene recalls to one’s mind the lovely 
o picture of Steinles, As he ascends 
the broad steps to Simon’s house, 
Mary Magdalen comes forth from the 
crowd and pours ointment on his 
feet ; whereupon the jaundiced, envi- 
ous, and mercenary Judas becomes 
angry. Heis the insignificant penny- 
shaver and miser, who thinks it culpa- 
ble in his Lord and Master to permit 
such wastefulness, and to take no 
greater heed to the devoted twelve. 
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At the farewell of the Redeemer, his 
mother Mary appears for the first 
time. 

After the curtain falls, the Lord is 
seen making an invocation to Jerusa- 
lem. In the background picture ap- 
pears the rejection of the haughty 
Vashti, and sinners are exhorted to 
repent. After the exit of the chorus, 
the Lord appears with the apostles, 
on the road to Jerusalem. He then 
bemoans the city where it has been 
prophesied “that not one stone shall 
rest upon another.” Peterand John 
are sent forward to prepare the Pas- 
chal lamb. The calculating Judas 
meets some of the expelled mer- 
chants, and falls through his greedi- 
ness into the finely woven net of 
seduction. The last voice of con- 
science speaks to him in vain; he 
satisfies himself with the sophistical 
explanation that his Lord and Mas- 
ter as God can help himself. This 
scene is not exactly perfect, and it is 
represented in large fresco style with 
a heart-touching truthfulness. As De- 
vrient pointedly remarks, “This drama 
has for the people a familiar plain- 
ness; for Judas appears to knock at 
the hearts of six thousand spectators, 
and ask, ‘Art thou not as I am? 
Wilt thou not to-day or to-morrow, 
for thy security or thy temporal gain, 
or to serve a superior, deny the eter- 
nal truth?’” Judas could not have 
been more expressively represented. 

The further development of the 
drama is preceded by other tableaux, 
representing, for instance, the finding 
of manna in the wilderness by the 
people, and the latter bringing grapes 
from the promised land, as well as 
bread and wine, which the chorus 
announces as a figure of the new 
mystery which will immediately fol- 
low in the Lord’s Supper. This most 
affecting scene is not arranged ac- 
cording to Leonardo da Vinci, but 
more after Overbeck’s conception. 
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The apostles receive communion 
after their feet have been washed; 
Judas leaves the table, and Peter 
hears the prediction of his denial. 
The scene, which at first appears ex- 
ceedingly difficult, is so arranged that 
no trace of irreverence appears, nor 
does any fear of profanation suggest 
itself. Whoever hesitates on that 
score to approve of a Passion drama 
has never seenone. After witnessing 
this scene, every earnest soul present 
becomes repentant and converted ; 
yet still this is not by any means the 
climax of the drama of Oberammer- 
gau. 

Now the chorus explains the ta- 
bleau in the foreground, how Joseph 
was sold by his brethren ; after which 
the high council of the Jews appears 
in active session, Judas having sold 
to them his Master for thirty pieces 
of silver. Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea loudly declare against it. 
They are condemned by the enraged 


Caiphas as unworthy for the future: 


to hold a place or vote in the syne- 
drium. Judas promises, after hastily 
putting the money in his pocket, that 
he will that day deliver the Lord into 
theirhands. The death of the Lambis 
decreed. By an artistic arrangement 
of the whole, a running connection is 
retained with the history of the old 
covenant by means of tableaux, in 
the first of which Adam is represent- 
ed as earning his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, a figure of the sweat of 
blood in the Garden of Gethsemani. 
The second tableau represents Joab, 
who, while professing to give Amasa 
the kiss of peace, buries a sword in 
his body. (2 Kings xx. g, 10.) 

Next comes the affecting scene in 
the Garden of Olives; the capture; 
the treachery of Judas; and the tu- 
multuous procession of the Lamb to 
the sacrifice. This outrage upon the 
Holy of Holies, now deserted by all, 
affects the hearts of the spectators, 


who are spell-bound. The indescri- 
bable effect occasioned by the denial 
even of his beloved Peter, Devrient 
gives in the following words: “ This 
sublime, lonely greatness filled my 
soul for the first time with the com- 
plete power of the dramatic art, al- 
though inspired only by village per- 
formance.” The curtain now falls; 
the action so far has taken the 
whole inside and outside of the stage. 
The chorus appears, and announces 
that this painful scene is only the be- 
ginning of the sufferings of our Lord, 
causing each one to mentally exclaim, 
“Ts it possible that all the terrors that 
have just been witnessed can be sur- 
passed ?” 

The next tableau represents the pro- 
phet Micheas, who, for speaking the 
truth to King Achab, receives a blow 
onthecheek. Then Christis brought 
before Annas, and struck on the face. 
The scene is represented partly on 
the balcony of the house, and partly 
on the middle of the stage ; by which 
arrangement the tumult and rioting 
of the people have room to move in 
front. During the ravings and fury of 
the crowd, the imperturbable sweet- 
ness of the Redeemer is shown with 
indescribable power. 

After this scene, the close atten- 
tion and emotion of four consecutive 
hours have necessitated a relaxation 
of nerves for both actors and spec- 
tators. 

The intermission over, the dis- 
charge of the cannon announces the 
continuation of the drama. Moving 
and stationary tableaux are shown; 
and the choir relates in musical ca- 
dence how the innocent Naboth was 
condemned to death by false wit- 
nesses (3 Kings xxi.), and how the 
afflicted Job was tormented by his 
wife and friends. These scenes seem 
to foreshadow the bringing of our 
Saviour to Caiphas to be judged by 
him on the accusations of false wit- 
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nesses, and declared guilty of death, 
and afterward maltreated by his 
keepers. Nobler than ever, purer, 
‘and grander does the Lord appear 
in the midst of the brutal soldiers 
with their tormenting malice. Never 
was a tragedy put upon the stage 
which so plainly showed the world 
its falsities, cruelties, and deceptions. 
This scene takes possession of the 
mind, and calls forth a feeling of lov- 
ing admiration which grows upon 
the spectator at each succeeding re- 
presentation. The sun is sinking in 
its burning light, but the drama ab- 
sorbs every thought; while the si- 
lence is broken only by a sob or a 
cry of sympathy. 

The representation of Cain’s flight 
comes next. In former times, the 
suicide of the perjurer Achitophel 
was rendered instead. Judas now 
returns to the high council, tormented 
with remorse, and throws down the 
treason-money. The scene of his 
suicide has been transferred to the for- 
est, where hurriedly he draws down the 
boughs of a tree and slings his girdle 
around the main branch. The fatal 
moment is concealed with great tact 
by the falling of the curtain. This 
scene is managed with so much fine 
taste and classical skill that it com- 
mands our greatest admiration. 

A stationary tableau represents 
the denouncing of Daniel to King 
Darius, and the Babylonians urging 
that he be cast into the lions’ den. 
Next follows the second hearing of 
Christ before the high council, when 
Caiphas, declaring that Christ has 
blasphemed, rends his garments. 
Christ is then led away to Pilate, who 
appears on the balcony of the opposite 
house. The procession conducting 
him to the house of Pilate is arranged 
in the most artistical manner. 

Two more tableaux follow. The 
brothers of Joseph show the blood- 
stained coat to the weeping father. 


The Passion Play. 


On the left-hand side, Isaac is kneel- 
ing before the altar. Abraham stands 
at its side, holding the ram which is 
destined for the sacrifice instead of 
Isaac. The typical meaning of the 
picture is given by a subdued cho- 
rus. Then the noisy procession be- 
fore Pilate reappears, and the charges 
against Christ are renewed by the 
high-priestsand people. They choose 
Barabbas in preference to Christ, 
who is condemned to be scourged. 

The scourging is supposed to take 
place behind the scenes; the chorus- 
singers prepare us for it. During 
their last words, you hear the fall- 
ing blows. When the curtain rises 
again, the last motion of the hands 
of the scourgers is seen, and also the 
Saviour tied to the bloody pillar. 
He falls, covered with blood; then 
he is raised from the ground, and 
clothed in a purple garment; a reed 
is placed in his hand for a royal 
sceptre, and they seat him on a chair 
fora throne. The rabble knock him 
down; the manacled Saviour falls 
motionless to the ground. Even at 
this moment the actor of this diffi- 
cult part shows dignity and grandeur. 
They rudely lift him, and press a 
crown of thorns upon the handsome 
head of the silent sufferer, while the 
drops of blood are trickling down. 
This fearful sight would be intolera- 
ble, were it not that the devotion of 
the heart raises it above all conscious- 
ness of the man, making the scene 
appear a glorification of endurance. 

As a contrast to this mocking 
coronation is shown in tableau that 
of Joseph in Egypt. It is a magni- 
ficent festival pageant, consisting of 
a brilliant crowd, in the midst of 
which the youth invested with royal 
honors is riding in a chariot drawn 
by white horses. 

The soldiers then appear casting 
lots for Christ’s raiment, but they are 
interrupted by the clamor that de- 
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mands the liberation of Barabbas. 
Here is seen a completely organized 
street tumult before the palace of 
Pilate, who at length makes the sac- 
rifice to public opinion. Those who 
know how difficult the representation 
of such scenes is, even in first-class 
theatres, and how many rehearsals 
are required to perfect them, will 
accord the warmest praise to the 
devoted people of Oberammergau if 
only for their admirable acting. 
Three tableaux introduce the next 
scene. Isaac, preparing for sacrifice, 
is seen mounting the hill, laden with 
wood ; Moses is erecting the brazen 
serpent, by virtue of which the Israel- 
ites will be cured of the deadly bites ; 
then follows the procession to the 
scourging-pillar, and the carrying of 
the cross. All this is so artistically 
managed that you can easily imag- 
ine you see the picture of some cele- 
brated painter alive before you, and 
would like to call it a Raphael. 
From afar you already hear the 
approaching procession, which is now 
observed coming slowly down the 
street, headed by the Roman captain, 
with the Saviour carrying his cross. 
Simon of Cyrene is seen enter- 
ing the middle stage from a gar- 
den. He carries a basket, and turns 
his eyes, ears, and footsteps from the 
increasing noise. He stands aside 
to let the procession pass. In the 
next street, the holy women appear 
deeply agitated and weeping. The 
Roman captain bears a kind of stan- 
dard, and behind him the Saviour 
staggers under the burden of his 
cross, surrounded by a band of sol- 
diers. The two thieves come after, 
carrying their crosses, and follow- 
ed by soldiers, priests, and people. 
Here the magnificent arrangement 
of the stage appears again. We get 
a glimpse of several parts of the city 
and its specialties; but our gaze is 
riveted to the appearance of the Sa- 
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viour sinking under his heavy burden. 
He drags himself slowly, and the 
sight is exceedingly pitiful. Heavy 
is the pressure of the cross on the 
wounded, bleeding, and beautiful 
shoulders. The bodily pain, height- 
ened by the maltreatment of his exe- 
cutioners, is only a part of the suffer- 
ings which precede the crucifixion 
of the God-man. The threats and 
roughness of the soldiers, the mock- 
ing imprecations of the people, press 
like a burden upon the soul of the 
Word made flesh. 

Christ at length sinks under his 
sufferings. The executioners seize the 
bewildered Simon, drag him along, 
and command him to. help carry the 
cross. The procession moves for- 
ward, and enters through the middle 
stage. Meanwhile Christ addresses 
the weeping women of Jerusalem, 
who bear their children in their arms. 
Through another street the mother 
of Christ is seen coming, supported 
by St. John and the three Marys. 
These sad mourners advance to the 
front of the stage, and then the Holy 
Virgin bewails her sufferings in a 
touching plaint, which has been re- 
peated from the earliest ages of the 
church in her sorrowful mysteries. 
The dreadful procession continues, 
followed from afar by these grief- 
stricken souls. 

The chorus-singers now reappear, 
but in mourning garments. This 
time the leader of the chorus begins 
with a recitative which ends in sing- 
ing, during which blows of a hammer 
are heard behind the curtain driving 
the cruel nails into the Saviour’s hands 
and feet. The singers leave when 
the curtain rises. Already the two 
thieves are nailed to their crosses. 
The sacred wood with the crucified 
Saviour upon it is slowly erected and 
placed firmly in the ground. This is 
an incomparable scene. No other 
work of art could ever produce such 
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a painful and startling effect. Here 
we behold the God-man and the Sa- 
viour of the world elevated between 
heaven and earth, and, in a faltering 
voice, praying for forgiveness and 
grace on the crazy and mocking 
crowd below. His last words to his 
mother and St. John are heard. He 
dies. 

Pale, frightened, and breathless, a 
servant rushes in, and announces that 
the veil of the temple is rent. Surely 
no one among the spectators, irre- 
spective of their religious creed, but 
is touched to their inmost heart. Eve- 
ry one feels that the greatest tragedy 
in sacred art has just been reproduced. 

The crowning point, however, of 
the whole, is the descent from the 
cross. It is rendered with such qui- 
etness and sacred piety, and so sor- 
rowfully true, that you think you see 
the celebrated picture of Rubens en- 
dowed with life. The stage becomes 
almost deserted ; only a very few have 
remained. The descent is managed 
thus: A ladder is placed against the 
back of the cross. Nicodemus as- 
cends with a roll of linen, which he 
unfolds. He winds the linen around 
the breast of the corpse, and lets the 
ends fall over the cross-arms so that 
they reach to the ground. Each of 
them is caught and held by one of 
the disciples below, while another 
places a ladder in front of the cross, 
which Joseph of Arimathea ascends. 
He draws out the nails with a ham- 
mer, and they fall down noisily. One 
of the holy crowd lifts them with 
great reverence, and places them at 
the side of the Holy Virgin, who, 
overcome with sorrow, has fainted. 
Now the arms, liberated from the 
cross-beam, are thrown over the shoul- 
ders of Joseph of Arimathea. He 
sustains the body of the sacred corpse 
with superhuman strength, but still 
without showing how great is the ef- 
fort. After the nails have been taken 
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from the feet, he descends “rom the 
cross to the ground. The strictest 
silence is observed during the con- 
tinuance of this action. You cannot 
but see from the expression on the 
faces of these devoted disciples that 
they are entrusted with the perfor- 
mance of a sacred and solemn duty. 
They communicate by signs instead 
of words. The whole scene is one 
of touching beauty. We join in spi- 
rit with true friends who are showing 
the last honors to the remains of the 
Saviour. He whose sympathies are 
not touched here must be devoid of 
every noble sentiment. We are still 
more deeply affected when we notice 
the careful tenderness with which they 
touch the sacred body after so many 
indignities have been heaped upon it. 

The body is now laid upon a white 
cloth spread upon the ground, so 
that its head, relieved of its ignomi- 
nious crown, rests upon the lap of 
the beloved mother ; then the corpse 
is prepared for burial by rolling it in 
fine linen. When this is finished, the 
disciples and friends convey it to a 
sepulchre cut in a rock. A heavy 
stone is placed »efore it, and the 
guards appear and take their places. 
The curtain here falls slowly to give 
us as long a view of the holy sepul- 
chre as possible. 

Agitated with high, holy, and deep 
emotions, the spectator welcomes the 
next tableau with pleasure. The 
singers appear in a variety of cos- 
tumes, explaining their meaning, and 
describing how Jonas was cast upon 
the shore after three days’ burial in 
the whale’s belly. Another tableau 
represents the Israelites passing 
through the Red Sea, and the de- 
struction of Pharaoh, his wagons, 
riders, and cavalry, in the floating tide. 

When the curtain of the middle 
stage rises again, you see the holy 
sepulchre, with the guards who have 
fallen asleep. Then follows the earth- 
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quake, represented by a discharge of 
cannon. ‘The Saviour rises from the 
tomb, holding the ensign of victory. 
The amazed and terrified guards turn 
and flee. The holy women draw 
near, to whom an angel announces 
the resurrection, which the synedri- 
um refuses to believe. The orches- 
tra in joyous strains proclaims the 
triumph of the church and the de- 
struction of the synagogue. 

This scene closes the drama, and 
was represented in an Easter play, 
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six hundred years ago, by monks of 
the Benedictine Order. The effect of 
the whole play upon the people and 
the spectators is that of a mission. 
Not only through the ears, but like- 
wise through the eyes, does it reach 
and affect the soul. Every spec- 
tator takes to his heart and home an 
application greatly exceeding an his- 
torical or artistical interest, and for 
his whole life carries with him an 
agreeable souvenir of the lonely val- 
ley of Oberammergau. 





THE POETRY OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Mr. Morris’s poems, having pass- 
ed through several editions, and hav- 
ing been hailed with marked appro- 
bation by many of the best critics, 
they claim to be brought under the 
closest inspection, so that the causes 
of their success may be ascertained, 
and their merit, if real, more fully re- 
cognized. Our age has been so sur- 
feited with odious pretensions to the 
poetic faculty, with affectation and 
artificiality in verse only equalled by 
Gongora and the Euphuists, simplici- 
ty and clearness have been so ruth- 
lessly sacrificed, and the impossibility 
of being understood has, in so many 
instances, been made a claim to pub- 
lic attention, that lovers of true poe- 
try, weary and disgusted with the 
countless imitators of Robert Brown- 
ing and parodists of Tennyson, turn 
with delight to song which, at least, 
is not as difficult as Euclid or alge- 
bra, and which promises by its sweet- 
ness and perspicuity to fulfil the of- 
fice of poetry, and give to the jaded 
intellect refreshment and repose. This 
advantage, at all events, appears on 


the surface of Mr. Morris’s pages— 
that they are easy to be understood ; 
that language with him is of invent- 
ed for the concealment of ideas; that 
the channels between thought and 
expression in him are not choked up, 
but that, on the contrary, his foetica 
mella are distilled most sweetly and 
transparently; that the lines follow 
each other softly and evenly as snow- 
flakes, like the sentences that fell 
from the lips of Ulysses: 


"Erea vididecotv éorxora yetuepinow.* 
¢ epty 


Satisfied therefore, at first sight, 
of the fluency and simplicity of the 
poet, the reader is disposed to accept 
a draught of Hippocrene at his hands, 
and to say of it, like Menalcas in 
Virgil’s Bucolics, “ Thy song, divine 
poet, is like sleep to the weary on 
the grass-—like quenching one’s thirst 
from a bubbling spring of fresh water 
in summer-tide.” t 

There are many great poets, easy 
to enumerate, who affect us powerful- 


* Jliad, b. iii. 222. 
+ Bucolics, Eclogue V. 45-47. 
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ly at times by passages of overwhelm- 
ing tenderness, such as Milton, when 
he sings of his blindness; Byron, when 
the prisoner of Chillon sees his young- 
est brother die; Dante, when Fran- 
cesca di Rimini tells the poet the 
tale of her unhappy love; but Mr. 
Morris differs from other poets in 
this, that his sweetness is invariable ; 
that he possesses “ the most sustain- 
ed tenderness of soul that ever ca- 
ressed the chords of the lyre ;” * that, 
describe what he will, reflect as he 
may, it is in a pensive tone, with a 
joyful sorrow and a sorrowful joy. 
Hence, as is generally the case with 
dispositions the reverse of cheery, he 
lives in the past. His muse is emi- 
nently retrospective. He may be dis- 
appointed with the present, or dis- 
gusted, but he does not say so. He 
may be desponding about the future, 
or careless, but this also he does not 
say. He makes no effort to set 
the crooked things straight. He takes 
refuge in the past. He embowers 
himself in the groves and gardens of 
other lands, and of summers that 
bloomed when the world was young. 
He courts the Fuventus Mundi, not 
with a pitiable affectation of Helle- 
nisms, Archaisms, and Medizvalisms, 
but by instinct, which in him, no doubt, 
is natural, he applies himself to che- 
rish remembrance at the expense of 
hcpe; to observe, learn, and imitate, 
rather than teach, argue, and invent. 
He thinks, though it is perhaps only 
in. his character as a poet that he 
szys it, that, 


“In that long-past half-forgotten time, 
While yet the world was young, and the sweet 
clime, 
Golden and mild, no bitter storm-clouds bred, 
Light lay the years upon the untroubled head, 
And longer men lived then by many a year 
Than in these days, when every week is dear.” 


Without any forced and artificial 
calm, therefore, Mr. Morris is placid 


* Temple Bar, August, 1869. 
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and pathetic; and of all modem 
poets we have read or heard of, he is 
the best fitted to take his reader by 
the hand, and, while he smooths the 
wrinkles of care on his brow, lead 
him away from present associations 
and cheat him into hours of delicious 
enjoyment in regions of pure fancy. 
He has no higher aim than this, but 
this he attains. The introductory 
lines to “ The Earthly Paradise” set 
forth his views in language so exqui- 
sitely simple and poetic that they 
may well be quoted as a specimen of 
his powers and an expression of his 
purpose. It may, indeed, be object- 
ed that he ought to have had higher 
aims, and in this opinion we most 
heartily concur; but, on the other 
hand, we are bound to admit that the 
human mind needs relaxation, and 
that poetry which pleases without vi- 
tiating, even though it fails to instruct 
and edify, may, like music, fulfil a 
useful end. 


‘** Of heaven or hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


“ But rather, when, aweary of your mirth, 
From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 
And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, 
Made the more mindful that the sweet days 
die— 
Remember me a little, then, I pray, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


‘“* The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down who live and earn our 
bread, 

These idle verses have no power to bear; 
So let me sing of names remembered, 
Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 
Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day. 


“ Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


“ Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did 
show, 
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That through one window men beheld the 
spring, 

And through another saw the summer glow, 

And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 

While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 

Piped the drear wind of that December day. 


* So with this earthly paradise it is, 
If ye will read aright and pardon me, 
Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 
Where tossed about all hearts of men must be; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall 
oe singer of an empty day.” 
Certainly nothing can exceed the 
grace and modesty with which Mr. 
Morris invites his readers to follow 
him through untrodden ways. We 
hope that he is as humble at heart as 
he is unpretending in his professions. 
But the modesty of poets is general- 
ly a bidding for applause. He might, 
without presumption, have taken a 
more confident tone; for the scenes 
through which he can lead us, with 
all the power of Orpheus, are beauti- 
ful beyond measure, and varied with- 
out number. He wanders at will 
through sea-ports of Norway and 
deserts of Lybia; through Arcadian 
woods and A®gean islands; through 
Cyprus groves in the era of the gods 
and minster aisles in the ages of 
faith ; through Roman columns and 
Thessalian feasts; through Lydian 
luxury when Croesus reigned, and 
Danish simplicity when Ogier was 
King—Ogier, 
* To whom all strife 


Was but as wine to stir awhile the blood, 
To whom all life, however hard, was good.” 


“You may obtain,” says Ruskin,* 
“a more truthful idea of the nature 
of Greek religion and legend from 
the poems of Keats, and the nearly 
as beautiful and, in general grasp of 
subject, far more powerful recent 
works of Morris, than from frigid 
scholarship, however extensive. Not 
that the poet’s impressions or ren- 
dering of things are wholly true, but 
that their truth is vital, not formal.” 


* Queen of the Air, p. 20. 


Other English poets have devoted 
their powers to classical subjects, but 
only with partial success. They 
have either been mere translators, 
like Pope, Dryden, and Cowper, or 
they have, like Shelley and Swin- 
burne, only enveloped their own 
modern thoughts and feelings in a 
Greek mantle—making the exploded 
mythology of Hellas serve a purpose 
for which it never was intended and 
for which it is unfit. Thus, Prome- 
theus Unbound is brimful of those pe- 
culiar speculations—social, moral, 
political, and religious—which, to his 
great misfortune, engross Shelley’s 
thoughts. Mr. Swinburne, again, 
seems to throw -himself into Attica 
and Argos in order to find a more 
convenient region for the indulgence 
of his erotic proclivities. _In the 
Witch of Atlas, it is true, Shel- 
ley was more strictly Grecian; and 
Keats, in his Zzdymion and Lamia, 
successfully infused into Hellenic 
fable the ideas and sentiments of a 
tender nineteenth-century soul ena- 
mored of the beautiful. To these 
precedents it may be that we are in- 
debted for Morris’s Zales of Grecian 
Life, in days when gods and goddesses - 
took part in the affairs of men, and 
history was inseparably blended with 
legend. Mr. Morris, however, has 
in this field far surpassed his prede- 
cessors. He has contrived to divest 
himself of modern associations in a 
greater degree than those who went 
before him, and to write as if for 
him the wheels of time had rolled 
backward, and he were left, during 
the voyage of Ulysses (whenever 
that may have been), on the dreamy 
shores of the Lotophagi,* to forget 
his own people and his father’s house, 
and remember only the “images of 
gold” and 


“Gods of the nations who dwelt anciently 
About the borders of the Grecian sea.” 


* Odyssey, book ix. 84-104. 
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The story of the Zarthly Paradise 
is simply this: Some gentlemen and 
seamen of Norway, having heard of a 
land very distant, beautiful and hap- 
py, an earthly paradise, exempt from 
toil, disease, and death, set sail to 
find it. After many mishaps and 
the loss of many years, they came at 
last to a country in the far west, in- 
habited by the descendants of some 
colonists from Ionia in ancient days. 
They were kindly received by these 
people, and two solemn feasts a 
month were instituted, in which some 
one of the elders or their guests should 
relate a story for the amusement of 
the festive assembly. There will 
thus be four-and-twenty tales to com- 
plete the poem; half of them—those 


from March to August—were com- 


prised in the volume first published. 
Of these twelve, the majority refer to 
Greece in the ages before Christ, 
while some have their scene laid in 
the Middle Ages. With the subject 
of the first, “Atalanta’s Race,” every 
school-boy is acquainted; but the 
manner of treating it is so new, harmo- 
nious, and delicate, that it would be 
difficult to find anything to surpass 
it in the whole range of narrative 
poetry. The sources, indeed, from 
which the writer may be supposed to 
have drawn many of his materials are 
numerous. Yet he cannot be proved 
to have appropriated unfairly what 
was not his own. The voyages and 
travels of remote ages are, no doubt, 
fresh in his memory; but, whether 
they be in prose or verse, whether 
fabulous or true, they seem to mingle 
in his mind without disturbance or 
confusion, producing only a general 
and pleasing effect. He is, doubt- 
less, familiar with the accounts of for- 
eign countries given by such travel- 
lers as John Mandeville, Sebastian 
Cabot, Ludovico di Varthema, Hak- 
luyt, and Captain Cook; and his 
“Life and Death of Jason” shows 


how fondly he has dwelt on Pindar’s 
brilliant description of the voyage of 
the Argonauts in quest of the Golden 
Fleece.* 

The Odyssey, with all its wander- 
ings of Ulysses, must have been his 
manual and text-book, to say noth- 
ing of the eid and him whom 
Dante took as his master and guide. 
The Pilgrimage to Canterbury, with 
its lively tales by Chaucer, has been 
to him a nich mine of thought and 
incident; and he has evidently fol- 
lowed with delight the exploits and 
discoveries of Vasco de Gama as 
narrated in the Zusiad of Camoens. 
Nor is he imbued less deeply with 
the poetry of more recent wander- 
ers, with the “xcursion of Words- 
worth; the Shipwreck of Falconer, 
which Byron so admired; with the 
wild Arabian romance of Zha/ada ; 
with the thoughtful roaming of Chz/de 
fTarold ; with the Voyage of Chris- 
tian and his Comrades, the Alas- 
vor of Shelley, and the “ fairy jour- 
ney” of Keats’s Endymion. He 
does not encumber his pages with 
notes, or give any clue himself to the 
sources from which he has quafied 
his inspirations. It is from internal 
evidence alone that we infer that the 
poems here mentioned have been 
familiar to him as household words, 
and that they form a vast picture- 
gallery through which he has loved 
to wander even from a boy. ‘These 
are the voices which speak to him by 
day and by night; and these he often 
unconsciously echoes when 


“ 


en Gone far astray 

Into the labyrinths of sweet utterance.” 

“ Atalanta’s Race” is followed by 
a charming tale, the scene of which 
is laid in a country over which the 
Catholic Church reigned in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The story is simple, being 
that of a great king, to whom it was 


* Odes, Pyth. Carm. iv. 
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foretold that he who should reign 
after him was to be poor and low- 
born; which thing comes to pass in 
spite of all the king can do to prevent 
it. ‘The tale contains several Catho- 
lic touches, which either indicate that 
the writer has Catholic sympathies, 
or that he can discourse of matters 
relating to our religion with dramatic 
propriety. This is becoming daily 
more apparent in every branch of 
literature ; and we have the satisfac- 
tion of perceiving that, even where 
our distinctive doctrines are not ac- 
cepted, they are, at least, much better 
understood. The vulgar notion of 
our committing idolatry in worship- 
ping the Host is now exploded, and 
obtains no favor from any educated 
man. Whether people believe inthe 
Real Presence, or believe not, they re- 
cognize that belief in us, and admit 
that we are intending to adore Christ, 
and not to honor any created ‘thing. 
Mr. Morris gives great prominence 
to this altered view of our eucharistic 
worship. He makes the sub-prior 
say, in the “ Proud King:” 


‘* I took between mine hands the Lord, 
And bade the boy bear forth the bell.’ 


And again: 


“ Bidding him note Whom in mine hands 
I held, the Ransom of all Lands.”’ 
It was while the plague was raging: 


“The heavy tolling of the minster-bell, 
And nigher yet a tinkling sound did tell 
That through the streets they bore our Saviour 
Christ, 
By dying lips in anguish to be kiss’d.”’ 
When the poet glances at Catholic 
ritual, his language is no less exact; 
as when he says: 
“. . . The singing folk 
Into most heavenly carol broke. 
And going softly up the hall, 
Boys bore aloft the verges tall 
Before the bishop’s gold-clad head.” 
But in the “ Story of the Proud King” 
—one of the most beautiful in the 
poem—we have Catholic doctrines 
and practices wrought into the text- 
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ure of the tale with exquisite art. 
There is a certain king, blinded by 
pride, who thought that he was some- 
thing more than man, if not equal to 
God. A strange judgment fell on 
him, so that none knew him to be 
king. Another successfully usurped 
his place, while he was treated as a 
madman, with ignominy and con- 
tempt. Hesuffered many things, till, 
in the end, he humbled himself, con- 
fessed his sins to a hermit, regained 
his kingdom and his honors, and 
found that the supposed usurper, 
whom he had taken for his foe, was, 
in fact, his best friend, and his guar- 
dian angel in disguise. Thus the 
outline of the poem is strictly Ca- 
tholic, and the filling up of the de- 
tails is no less so. Thus, in the stan- 
zas following, there is a religious pa- 
thos which cannot fail to beat plea- 
santly on a Catholic ear: 
*** Nay, thou art mad to tell me such a tale,’ 

The hermit said ; ‘if thou seek’st soul’s health 

here, 
Right little will such words as this avail ; 
lt were a better thing to shrive thee clear 


And take the pardon Christ has bought so dear, 
Than to an ancient man such mocks to say 


That would be fitter for a Christmas play.’” 


So in the .king’s reply to the hermit, 
we read: 
* * Now, since thou know’st me, surely God is 
good, 
And will not slay me ; and good hope J have 
Of help from Him that died upon the rood, 
And is a mighty Lord to slay and save.’”’ 
We should rejoice if such passages 
and such lines of thought were more 
numerous in Mr. Morris’s poems; but, 
influenced either by the fear of being 
trite, or by a secret preference of hea- 
then to Christian imagery, his tales 
turn chiefly on matters such as those 
which occupied the minds of Sopho- 
cles and Bion. Yet; closely as he 
imitates the ancients, there is in his 
narratives a depth of religious feeling 
we cannot find in theirs. Under a 
veil of idolatry, he often represents 
the fervor of a regenerate soul; and 
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some of the most beautiful and touch- 
ing lines he has written are prayers 
addressed from full hearts, with weep- 
ing eyes and implicit trust, to deities 
which, though false, were the only 
deities that the imagined worshippers 
knew. In this way, he becomes an 
exponent not only of the material, 
but of the mental, part of the Greek 
religion, taking us into the inner life 
of pagan devotees, if, indeed, their 
dim and distorted spirituality deserves 
to be called by such a name. 

Nor is he less faithful in his exhi- 
bition of the poetic and romantic 
phases of Grecian life. He is not as 
homely as Aristophanes, for comedy 
and low life are not his aim; but, in 
so far as he is domestic, he paints 
truthfully and with an artist’s hand. 
To one who is familiar with the Odys- 
sey, the lines which follow will ap- 
pear to be a translation, so exactly do 
they echo the language and the ring 
of Homer’s most charming though 
not most powerful epic : 

‘* Then a damsel slim 


Led him inside, naught loth to go with him ; 
And when the cloud of steam had curled to 


meet 
Within the brass his wearied, dusty feet, 
She from a carved press brought him linen fair, 
And a new-woven coata king might wear ; 
And so being clad he came unto the feast.’’ * 


And again: 
‘“* Admetus shook the golden-studded reins ” 


is a truly Homeric line; and the ac- 
count of Perseus going across the 
desert may be compared with any- 
thing of the kind in Lucan’s Pharsalia 
or the Zhedaid of Statius: 


“ Yet, glad at heart, he lifted up his feet 

From the parched earth, and soon the air did 
beat, 

Going north-east, and flew forth all the day, 

And when the night fell still was on the way; 

And many a sandy plain did he pass o’er, 

And many a dry, much-trodden river-shore, 

Where thick the thirsty beasts stood in the 
night. 

The stealthy leopard saw him with affright 

As, whining, from the thicket it crept out ; 

The lion drew back at his sudden shout 


* The Love of Aleestis.” 
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From off the carcass of some slaughtered beast 

And the thin jackals waiting for the feast 

Stinted their hungry howls as he pass’d by; 

And black men, sleeping, as he came nigh 

Dream’d ugly dreams, and reach’d their hands 
to seize 

The spear or sword that lay across their 
knees.” * 

There is another particular in which 
the LZarthiy Paradise resembles the 
Homeric poems. They are full of 
action. The writer seldom pauses 
to make reflections; his thoughts 
and feelings are suggested rather 
than expressed by the plaintive and 
touching manner in which he tells 
his tale. It is but rarely that he 
breaks off altogether and moralizes 
as in these lines: 

“ Love while ye may ; if twain grow into one, 
’Tis for a little while ; the time goes by, 
No hatred ’twixt the pair of friends doth lie, 
No troubles break their hearts—and yet, and 
yet— 
How could it be ? we strove not to forget; 


Rather in vain to that old time we clung, 
Its hopes and wishes round our hearts we 


hung, 

We play’d old parts, we used old names—in 

vain, 

We go our ways, and twain once more are 

twain.” 

The love of nature, with patient 
observance of her ways, is so distin- 
guishing a characteristic of a true 
poet that no science or reading could 
atone for its absence or supply its 
place; and Mr. Morris, having, as 
we believe, this habit of mind highly 
developed, surpasses in this respect 
many of the ancients, in whom it 
was very often wanting. The love 
of natural scenery and of natural ob- 
jects appears to be, in some degree, 
a growth of advanced civilization, 
and to belong to higher seientific at- 
tainments, deeper moral principles, 
and more quiet consciences, than the 
poets of Greece and of Rome in gen- 
eral possessed. Moreover, it has 
been taught us in the present cen- 
tury by mighty masters and found- 
ers of new schools in poetry. At 
the head of these undoubtedly stands 


* “The Doom of King Acrisius.” 
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Wordsworth, and perhaps we may 
place next to him the meditative and 
eminently ideal Keats. It needs 
not here to speak of the art and pre- 
cision with which Tennyson has ex- 
pressed his ponderings on the loveli- 
ness of natural objects; and one or 
two extracts from the Zarthly Fara- 
dise will show that Mr. Morris is no 
less genuine a lover and observer of 
nature than he. In the “Story of 
Cupid and Psyche” we read: 


‘ Now, midst her wanderings, on a hot noontide, 
Psyche pass’d down a road, where on each 
side 
The yellow corn-fields lay, although as yet 
Unto the stalks no sickle had been set ; 
The lark sung over them, the butterfly 
Flickered from ear to ear distractedly, 
The kestrel hung above, the weasel peer’d 
From out the white-stalks on her unafear’d, 
Along the road the trembling poppies shed 
On the burnt grass their crumpled leaves and 
red.” 


Mr. Morris might without presump- 
tion take up the language of Sir Phi- 
7 Sydney, and say: 


‘ And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 
I am no pick-purse of another's wit.’ 


He has certainly taken no one poet 
as his model, but has gone forth into 
the fields and valleys to learn of na- 
ture’s self how to sing, and how to 
describe her wondrous ways, The 
following lines occur in the conclu- 
sion of the “Son of Croesus :” 


“ But when the sun was fairly going down 

They left the house, and, following up the 
stream, 

In the low sun saw the kingfisher gleam 

’Twixt bank and alder, and the grebe steal out 

From the high sedge, and in his restless doubt 

Dive down, and rise to see what men were 
there ; 

They saw the swallow chasc high up in air 

The circling gnats; the shaded dusky pool 

Broke by the splashing chub ; the ripple cool, 

Rising and falling, of some distant weir 

They heard, till it oppressed the listening ear, 

And twilight grew. 


But it is not only in heathen my- 
thology and the boundless field of 


nature that Mr. Morris has collect- 
ed the materials of his striking and 
plaintive poems; he is known to be 
a devoted student of art, and to give 
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a large portion of his time and labor 
to artistic pursuits. Many traces of 
this peculiarity appear in his pages, 
and a few examples only will illus- 
trate our remark. In the “ Doom 
of King Acrisius,” he speaks of 
** Unequall’d marvels of the loom. 
Fine webs like woven mist. wrought in the 
dawn, 
Long ere the dew had left the sunniest lawn, 
Gold cloth so wrought that naught of gold 
seem’d there, 
But rather sunlight over blossoms fair.” 
In the “ Proud King,” again, we find: 
“ Fair was the ranger’s house and new and 
white, 
And by the king built scarce a year agone, 
And carved about for this same lord’s delight 
With woodland stories deftly wrought in 
stone.” 


** A new coin stamped for people of the land. 
Thereon with sceptre, crown, and royal robe 
The image of a king (himselt) was wrought, 
His jewelled feet upon a quartered globe, . .” 


The Proud King’s guardian angel is 
described in equally artistic terms: 
“ For he was clad in robe of shining white 
Inwrought with flowers of unnamed colors 
bright, 
Girt with a marvellous girdle, and whose hem 
Fell to his naked feet and shone in them. 
And from his shoulders did two wings arise 
That with the swaying of his body play’d 
This way and that; of strange and lovely dyes 
Their feathers were, and wonderfully made.” 
“Cupid and Psyche,” too, has many 
bits which show the acuteness of an 
artist’s eye and the fineness of an 
artist’s touch ; as when we hear of— 
“ Huge elephants, snow-white 
With gilded tusks ; or dusky gray with bright 
And shining chains about their wrinkled necks.” 
Or, again: 
at Goodly gifts of price : 
A silken v veil, wrought with a paradise, 
Three golden bowls set round with many a gem, 
Three silver robes with gold on every hem, 


And a fair ivory image of the god 
That underfoot a golden serpent trod.”’ 


Mr. Morris has a strange habit of 
ending each paragraph with a single 
line instead of a couplet, so that the 
ear is balked for wantofarhyme. The 
paragraph following supplies the want- 
ing rhyme, but grudgingly, because it 
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has need of one itself. Thismakes the 
beginning and ending of his poetic pas- 
sages less musical and less effective ; 
and no reason for this strange ar- 
rangement can be imagined, except 
that it is unusual and sanctioned by 
Keats. We may also mention as a 
blot upon his shining shield that he 
repeats too often the expression “ this 
and that,” and the epithet “ brown,” 
which he applies to men, women, 
birds, furrows, sands, caverns, bears, 
bees, Indians, and nightingales. It 
is a more serious blot in the Zarth- 
ly Faradise that two poems, “ Ata- 
lanta’s Race” and “ Pygmalion and 
the Statue,” turn on prayer to Venus ; 
and that the “ Doom of King Acri- 
sius” is too like that of “The Man 
born to be a King.” It follows it im- 
mediately, and, like it, turns on a pro- 
phecy that a certain child shall ac- 
complish great things. In the one 
case, the child, though poor, succeeds 





‘ the king, and in the other he, though 


his grandson, slays him. Similarity 
of plot in distinct poems forming a 
series is always a sign, more or less, 
of poverty of invention. 

It must be admitted also that “ Ogier 
the Dane,” with which the first half 
of the LZarthly Faradise ends, is 
an idle tale, and that the beauty of 
the poetry does not compensate for 
the absurdity of the story. Nor, 
again, is there any moral in it suffi- 
ciently obvious to atone for the flim- 
sy and impossible sequence of events 
on which it turns. Six fairies come 
to Ogier’s cradle—that Ogier who 
was one of Charlemagne’s paladins, 
and who, in France, gives his name 
to the Knave of Spades—and gave 
him many gifts. The sixth fairy 
granted him that he should be her 
love for ever, though she allowed 
him once to return to earth after he 
had been dead a century. Another 
—but we will not try the reader’s pa- 
tience by following the elfin history 
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step by step; suffice it to say that in 
this tale, and in several others in the 
second volume of the Zarthly Para- 
dise, a2 web is woven of tiresome 
length, and the incidents are not of 
sufficient importance to warrant the 
vast amount of description bestowed 
upon them. The rhymes, too, are of- 
ten very slovenly ; and itis evident that 
William Morris has not learned the 
art of writing little enough. His 
warmest admirers complain of his be- 
ing prolix in some of the stories which 
he has recently published. Few po- 
ets have known how to rein in Pega- 
sus. Any measure of praise makes 
them prolific, and they soon sacrifice 
quality to quantity. When writing 
heroic verse, Mr. Morris’s couplets, 
like those of Marlowe and Fletcher, 
follow the laws of blank-verse and 
add rhyme, that is to say, the pauses 
are determined by the sense. This 
may be more natural, but it is far less 
musical than the old time-honored 
practice of Pope and Cowper, in 
whose verses the pauses are for the 
most part determined by the rhymes. 

But Morris is a disciple not of the 
old school, but of the new—not of 
the classical English poets, but of 
the romantic. He seems to concur 
with Barry Cornwall in thinking that 
“ Keats was by nature the most essen- 
tially a poet in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” and that “there is little doubt 
Wordsworth has left his impress more 
broadly and more permanently than 
any other of our later writers upon 
the literature of England.” He treads 
in their steps, and he owes much also 
to Tennyson and the two Brownings, 
husband and wife. Like the poet- 
laureate, he affects the use of old 
English words of Saxon origin, and 
for this he is to be commended. In 
one respect, he has never imitated 
Robert Browning, and that is in ob- 
scurity. He has no ambition to write 
what no one can understand, or to 
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acquire a reputation for depth of ver- 
sifying unfathomable nonsense. He 
condescends to be simple and clear, 
as if he recognized the great truth 
that a literary man’s first duty is to 
have distinct conceptions, and to ex- 
press them precisely and plainly. He 
can cherish, therefore, a certain mys- 
ticism of thought common to all the 
poets of the romantic school, without 
falling into the prevailing error of 
obscure language. The more mystic 
be the writer, the clearer should be 
his utterance; that the perspicuity 
of his style may make amends for 
the strangeness and subtlety of 
ideas. 


It would 


his 


be well if Mr. Morris 
could impress these obvious truths on 
the minds of several of his compeers. 
He is unfortunately mixed up with a 
clique; and the fine gold of his poetic 
character is dimmed by too near an 
association with poetasters unworthy 
of his support and praise. A certain 
forced and spasmodic reputation has 
beemacquired by some of his friends 
to Which they have no night, and 
which they cannot long retain. Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne, no doubt, 
is gifted by nature with some of the 
qualifications of a poet, but there are 
others in which he is signally want- 
ing. _He mimics the obscurity of 
Browning, without sharing his philo- 
sophic depth. He loses himself in 
details, without producing any grand 
and general effect. He is the apos- 
tle of melancholy and despair, for- 
getting the dictum of a seer in song: 
“ A cheerful life is what the muses love: 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight.” 


Yet his spirit cleaves to the dust, 


or, what is worse, to the flesh. He is 

the most sensual of English bards. 

Such is Swinburne’s ignoble pre-emi- 

nence. His sensualism would have 

shocked the Greeks; Moore and By- 

ron would have rejected it with loath- 
VOL. XIIl.—7 
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ing. It is tolerated only because it 
is veiled, and so veiled as to be often 
undetected. He is on one side of 
the Atlantic the rival of Walt Whit- 
man on the other. He would throw 
the charm of poetry over vices which 
should not be so much as named 
among us. And for this his friends 
find excuses, nay, praises. Nor is 
this all. He is the avowed enemy 
not only of every code of morals, 
but of every system of belief. We 
judge him not as a man, but as a 
writer. We draw our inferences di- 
rectly from his works, and from Mr. 
William Michael Rossetti’s elaborate 
defence of them. We find him in 
Atalanta in Calydon, and elsewhere, 
the open enemy of the gods, and 
through them of the God of gods, 
the creator and ruler of mankind. 
He inveighs against them and him 
as partial, unjust, persecuting; the 
implacable foes of human happiness 
and weal. Ile maligns them so that 
men may infer that they do not and 
cannot exist. He assails Christianity 
through paganism, and designs for 
Calvary the arrows which he aims at 
Olympus. For him, Jesus, and Mary, 
and Joseph, and the saints, are idols, 
and matter only deserves to be wor- 
shipped.. He believes in what he 
sees, and his primary doctrine is, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.” Away with Paul and 
Aquinas: Anacreon, Epicurus, Hafiz, 
these are the true friends of man! 
To enforce this principle, he writes 
page after page of sense.°ss melody, 
as if poetry were addressed to the 
ear only and not.to the mind. He 
recurs incessantly to the same ima- 
ges, blood, fire, wine, and wine-press- 
es, presenting these -favorite objects 
in every conceivable form and com- 
bination. But even Swinburne’s ec- 
centricities are slight, and his viola- 
tions of good taste are pardonable, 
compared with those of another as- 
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pirant to poetic fame whom Mr. 
Morris has, in mistaken generosity, 
taken under his critic-wing. ‘This is 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an artist, a 
translator of early Italian poets, and 
author of various sonnets and other 
poems of a most vicious style, ob- 
scure, inharmonious, affected, and pre- 
tentious in the highest degree, which 
have been largely extolled for the 
merits they do not possess, and pro- 
nounced clear of those blemishes of 
which they are full. Their author, 
however, has the good fortune to be- 
long to a mutual admiration society, 
the members of which, as in duty 
bound, praise in unmeasured terms 
the productions of each other. It 
was, doubtless, to these effusions of 
Mr. Rossetti, and to such as these, 
that Disraeli alluded in Zothair when 
he spoke of “immortal poems which 
no human being could either scan or 
construe, but which the initiated de- 
light in as ‘subtle’ and full of secret 
melody.” 

But although Mr. Morris has da- 
maged his reputation as a critic by 
applauding too highly works which 
deserved little commendation and 
much blame, we are happy to ac- 
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knowledge his superiority to those 


among whom he has incautiously al- 
lowed himself to be classed. He is 
undoubtedly possessed of “ the sacred 
fire,” and, though it burns in him with 
an unsteady brightness, it commands 
respect by its general fervor and oc- 
casional splendor. If his genius some- 
times flags, it is never in straits, 
never pompously impotent or strug- 
gling in vain to produce grand re- 
sults. Though he calls himself “ the 
idle singer of an empty day,” we are 
not disposed to concur in this severe 
sentence on himself. He sings far 
too well, too sweetly, too ingeniously 
and delicately, to have sung idly. If 
some of his writings may seem to have 
a pagan tendency, and others may 
lead us to fear that the writer is in 
his heart a disciple of Comte and the 
positive philosophy—the philosophy 
which would eliminate theology alto- 
gether as a branch of science—yet 
there are some of his poems of which 
the most orthodox poet might have 
been proud, and which cannot but 
foster in the breast of *Cath- 
olic readers tastes and feelings per- 
fectly congenial to their divine 
religion. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


BY HENRI LASSERRE. 


PART II. 


I, 


On her return to Lourdes, Berna- 
dette spoke to her parents of the pro- 
mise she had made the “ Lady ” to visit 
the grotto daily for a fortnight. 





Antoinette and Mme. Millet nar 
rated what had taken place in their 
presence, the marvellous transfigura- 
tion of the child during the ecstasy, 
the words of the apparition, and the 
invitation to return during the next 
two weeks. The rumor of these won- 
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derful things was bruited in every 
direction, and created quite an excite- 
ment in that part of the country. 
Thursday, February 18, 1858, was 
the market-day at Lourdes. As 
might be expected, the news of the 
visions had spread through the moun- 
tains and valleys, to Bagnéres, to 
l'arbes, to Cauterets, to Saint-Pé, to 
Nay, to all the districts of the depart- 
ment, and to the nearest villages of 
Béarn. On the following day, a 
hundred persons were already at the 
grotto when Bernadette arrived. The 
day after saw four or five hundred, 
and by Sunday morning they amount- 
ed to several thousands. 
What did they see? What did 
they hear? Nothing, absolutely no- 
thing ; except a little child praying, 
said that she saw and heard 
something. A very insignificant cause, 


who 


and, humanly speaking, a very inex- 
Either those who be- 
lieved her must have been pretend- 
ing, or a reflection from on high was 
really visible on the face of this child, 
or else the Spirit of God, which moves 


plicable effect. 


the hearts of men, had passed over 
the multitude. Spiritus ubi vult spi- 
vat—* The Spirit breatheth where he 
listeth.” 

An electric current, an irresistible 
power seemed to have suddenly arous- 
ed the people at the word of an igno- 
ant shepherdess. In the wood-yards, 
in the workshops, in domestic circles, 
in social reunions, among the laity 
and clergy, among rich and poor, in 
the cafés, at the club, on the squares 
and streets, morning and evening, in 
private and in public, they spoke of 
nothing but her. Some were dispos- 
ed to sympathy, others were hostile, 
others neutral and merely curious to 
find out the real truth; but none entire- 
ly escaped the excitement which was 
caused by these singular occurrences. 

The popular mind only waited for 
the apparition to tell its name to give 
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it recognition. “It must be the Bless- 
ed Virgin,” they said on every side. 

3efore the slight authority of a little 
girl of thirteen or fourteen years, pro- 
fessing to have seen and heard what 
nobody else around her could see or 
hear, the philosophers of the land, 
strengthened by the vigorous prose 
of the daily papers, had a clear field 
against “ superstition.” 

The child was not old enough to 
take an oath; they would hardly 
give heed to her testimony in court 
even on a trifling fact; and yet, for- 
sooth, they were expected to believe 
her when it was a question of an ut- 
terly impossible event—an apparition. 
Was it not plainly a trick, got up for 
the benefit of the family or by the 
priest? It only required two clear- 
sighted eyes to see through the mis- 
erable fraud. 

Some of those who spoke in this 
manner were desirous of seeing Ber- 
nadette, of questioning her and wit- 
nessing her ecstasies. The child’s 
answers were simple, natural, free 
from contradiction, and made with 
the unmistakable accent of truth, which 
carried to the most prejudiced mind 
conviction of the sincerity of her who 
uttered them. As to the ecstasies, 
those who had seen at Paris the great- 
est actresses of the day declared that 
art could not possibly be carried so 
far. The theory of a comedy could 
not stand twenty-four hours before 
the evidence in the case. 

The savants, to whom the philo- 
sophers now left the solution of the 
puzzle, took a high position at once: 
“We understand perfectly the state 
of things. Nothing more simple. 
This little girl is evidently in the best 
of good faith; but she is laboring 
under a hallucination. She thinks 
that she really has seen something 
and heard something, but she has not 
seen or heard anything. As to these 
ecstasies of hers, equally sincere so 
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far as she is concerned, they are by 
no means a studied piece of imposi- 
tion, for it is plain that art could never 
produce such effects; they merely 
show great need of a physician. The 
little girl is afflicted with a disease 
catalepsy. A derangement of the 
brain and the muscular and nervous 
systems, such is the explanation of 
this wonderful story. Nothing more 
simple.” 

The little local newspaper, called 
the Lavedan, a weekly advocate of 
“advanced” principles, which, how- 
ever, habitually appeared somewhat 
behind time, kept back its next issue 
for several days in order to speak of 
this event; and, in an article as hos- 
tile as the limited ability of the editor 
could make it, presented its readers 
with a 7ésumé of the high-sounding 
philosophical and scientific explana- 
tions of the phenomena which had 
been given by the wise men of the 
place. From that moment, that is 
to say, from Friday evening or Satur- 
day, the comedy theory was aban- 
doned on all sides as untenable, and 
the friends of “ enlightenment” and 
* free-thought ” have never taken it up 
again, as may be seen by examining 
the files of the newspapers of the day. 

According to the approved rules of 
infidel criticism, the good editor of 
the Lavedan began by calumniating 
Bernadette, and, insinuating that she 
and her companions were swindlers: 

“Three little children went to 
gather boughs of trees, the remains 
of a wood-cutting at the gates of the 
town. These girls, finding themselves 
surprised by the proprietor, fled in all 
haste to one of the grottoes which lie 
close to the road through the forest 
of Lourdes.”* 


* The Lavedan of Feb. 18, 1858. In spite of its 
date, this number did not appear until the even- 
ing of the 19th or 2oth, as is proved in the text 
by facts themselves, and among the notices by 
an extract from a legal decision given after the 
date of the paper. 
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Thus it is that “free-thought” al- 
ways writes history. 

After this honest statement, which 
so clearly showed his good-will and 
sense of justice, the editor of the Za- 
vedan proceeded to give a tolerably 
exact account of the facts that had 
transpired beneath the cliffs of Mas- 
sabielle. ‘They were too well known, 
they had too many witnesses, to be 
publicly denied. 

“We will not detail the thousand 
versions of this story,” he says. “We 
will merely state that the little girl 
goes every morning, at daybreak, to 
pray before the entrance of the grotto, 
accompanied by more than five hun- 
dred persons. ‘There she is seen to 
pass from a calm recollection to a 
sweet smile, and finally to fall into an 
ecstatic condition of the most unmis- 
takable character. Tears escape from 
her motionless eyes, which remain fix- 
ed on that portion of the grotto where 
she thinks that she sees the Blessed 
Virgin. We will keep our readers 
posted on this singular affair, which 
daily finds new dupes.” 

Not a word about comedy or jug- 
glery. Such an explanation would 
have been demolished by one con- 
versation with Bernadette or one 
glance at her ecstasy. The kind- 
hearted editor, in order to give more 
weight to what we may be permitted 
to call the “cataleptic theory,” af- 
fected sorrow for the little girl’s ma- 
lady. He spoke of her with great 
compassion as “the poor little vi- 
sionary.” “Everything,” he said, 
“ goes to prove that the young girl is 
afflicted with catalepsy.” 

“ Hallucination—catalepsy,” were 
now the two grand words of the sa- 
vants of Lourdes. “ Bear in mind,” 
they often repeated, “ that there is not a 
single supernatural fact which science 
has not fully accounted for. Science 
explains all: science alone is certain. 
The supernatural was all very good 
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in the ages of ignorance, when the 
world was buried in superstition, 
when nobody knew how to observe 
cts carefully ; but now, let it but 
show its face, and we straightway 
confront it. See the stupidity of this 
rabble. Because a little child is ill, 
cause she is in a fever and has fits, 
ill these fools believe there is a mi- 
le. Human credulity must sur- 
pass all bounds, to see an apparition 
which nobody can see, and to hear a 
ice which nobody can hear. Let 
pretended apparition stop the 
as Josue did; let it strike the 
rock, as Moses did,.and bring forth 
reams of water; let it heal incura- 
ble diseases, and, in short, command 
nature, then we will believe in it. 
But does not everybody know that 
1ese things never do happen an 
never have happened ?” 
the lofty words which, 
night, proc eeded 
i f phi- 
» at Lourdes. 


Ihe greater portion of thes 
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seen enough of Bernadette 
‘tain that she was not a 
This was sufficient for them. 
ym the fact that she was clearly 
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cood faith, tl rey at Once cont lud ed 
she must be either mad or af- 
ted with catalep SY. rhe POSSsIDI1- 

y of any other explanation was not 
admitted by their scientific 
When it was proposed to 

‘m to study the case, to visit the 
hild or the grotto, to follow up the 
letails of these surprising pheno- 
mena, they shrugged their shoulders, 


la ughed philosophically, and said 


“We know it all by heart. These 
crises are perfectly understood. In 
less than a month, the child will be 
completely mad, and probably para- 
lyzed.” 

Some of: them, however, reasoned 
thus: “Such phenomena are very 
rare,” said one of the most distin- 
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guished physicians of the town, Doc- 
tor Dozous, “ and I, for my part, will 
not fail on this occasion to examine 
them carefully. The partisans of the 
supernatural are too fond of casting 
them in the face of medical science, to 
allow me to let pass an opportunity 
of personally studying this celebrated 
question.” 

M. Dufo, an attorney, and several 
nembers of the bar, M. Pougat, pre- 
sident of the court of justice, and 
quite a number of others, resolved to 
devote themselves during the fort- 
night announced in advance to most 
scrupulous observation, and to be 
present, as far as possible, at all the 
extraordinary occurrences. In _ pro- 
portion as the matter increased in 
interest, so also did the number of 
obs ervers. 

Some physicians, some rural i 
totles, local philosophers who called 
themselves Voltairians, as if they had 
read Voltaire, controlled their curi- 

osity, and held themselves bound in 
honor not to appear in the stupid but 
daily increasing multitude. As is 
usually the case, these fanatics of “ free 
inquiry ” started with the determina- 
tion not to make any inquiry at all. 
For them, no fact was worthy of : 
tention which might upset the inflexi 
ble dogma of the creed which they 
had learned from the daily papers. 
Supreme in their infallible wisdom, at 
the doors of their counting-houses, 
before the café, and from the win- 
dows of the club, these superior spi- 
rits stood gazing with ineffable disdain 
on the countless human waves which 
some sort of madness seemed to drive 
toward the grotto. 


Il. 


The clergy were naturally very 
much interested in all these occur- 
rences; but, with much tact and 
good sense, they assumed from the 
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first a very reserved and prudent atti- 
tude. 

Like everybody else, they were 
surprised at the extraordinary facts 
which had forced themselves sud- 
denly upon the public attention, and 
deeply interested in finding out their 
true nature. 

While the enlightened philosophy 
of local Voltairianism could see only 
one possible solution, the clergy per- 
ceived several. The facts might be 
natural ones, and, in that case, pro- 
duced by perfect acting or by dis- 
ease; but then they might be super- 
natural, and, in that case, it would 
be necessary to decide whether they 
were diabolical or divine. God has 
his miracles, but the devil also works 
signs and wonders. ‘The clergy knew 
all this, and resolved to study with 
great care every circumstance con- 
nected with the events which were 
daily occurring. 

They had always received with 
suspicion the current rumors. Still, it 
might be that the work was from God, 
and it would not be right to decide 
rashly. The child, whose name had 
become famous in the place, was en- 
tirely unknown to the priests. Dur- 
ing the fifteen days that she had been 


‘with her parents, she had gone regu- 


larly to the catechism; but the eccle- 
siastic entrusted with the instruction 
of the children, the Abbé Pomian, 
had not specially noticed her. It is 
true he had questioned her once or 
twice, but without knowing her name 
or paying particular attention to her 
appearance. When great numbers 
of people began to go to the grotto, 
about the third or fourth day of the 
fortmight appointed by the mysterious 
apparition, M. l’Abbé Pomian, anxi- 
ous to know this extraordinary child, 
the subject of universal conversation, 
called out her name at the catechism, 
as he was accustomed to do when he 
wished to ask questions about the 
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lesson. At the name, Bernadette 
Soubirous, a little girl, delicate and 
poorly clad, arose timidly. The 
ecclesiastic remarked nothing about 
her, save her simplicity and extreme 
ignorance with regard to religious 
matters. 

The parish then had at its head a 
priest whose acquaintance it is neces- 
sary for us to make. 

The Abbé Peyramale was then in 
or near his fiftieth year, and had been 
for two years parish-priest and dean 
of the town and canton of Lourdes. 
He was a man whom nature had 
made brusque, even violent, perhaps, 
in his love of good, and whom grace 
had softened, although, at times, one 
could see the rugged trunk on which 
the hand of God had ingrafted the 
Christian and the priest. His natural 
impetuosity, entirely subdued with 
respect to all that concerned himself, 
had become pure zeal for the house 
of God. 

In the pulpit, his language, always 
apostolic, was sometimes most severe. 
He gave no rest to wrong-doing, and 
no abuse, no moral disorder, it mat- 
tered not from what quarter it came, 
ever found him indifferent or feeble. 
Often the society of the place, scourg- 
ed for some of its vices or irregulari- 
ties by the burning words of the pas- 
tor, cried out against him; but he 
never gave up the struggle, and in 
almost every instance, with the as- 
sistance of God, succeeded in effect- 
ing the reform he desired. 

These men of duty are generally 
troublesome, and their independence 
and sincerity are rarely forgiven. 
Nevertheless, both were pardoned 
in the Abbé Peyramale; for, when 
the people saw him walking through 
the town with his pieced and thread- 
bare cassock, his large shoes, often 
mended, and his old three-cornered 
hat, sadly the worse for wear, they 
knew that the money which might 
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have supplied his wardrobe was used 
to succor the poor. ‘This priest, so 
austere in his manner, so severe in his 
doctrines, had an unspeakably tender 
heart, and had spent all his inheri- 
tance in secretly doing good. But 
his humility could not conceal, as 
completely as it would, the devoted- 
ness of his life. The kind greetings 
of the poor had betrayed it; besides, 


in small places the real character of 


each individual is soon known. So 
the pastor had become an object of 
general veneration. Nothing could 
equal the respect with which his 
parishioners always took off their 
hats to him, or the tone of familiar 
affection with which the poor people 
saluted him from their door-ways 
with, “Bonjour, Monsieur le Curé!” 
It showed that the sacred tie of good, 
modestly done, bound together pas- 
tor and flock. 
of him: “ He is not always very plea- 
sant, but he is charitable, and does 
not keep any money. 


The freethinkers said 


He is a good 
man, in spite of his cassock.” 

Full of good nature and kindness 
in private life, never suspecting evil, 
and often allowing himself to be de- 
ceived by people who imposed on his 
charity, he was, as a priest, prudent 
even to mistrust in all that concerned 
his ministry and the eternal interests 
of religion. 

This priest possessed with the soul 
of an apostle a sound practical judg- 
ment and a rare firmness of charac- 
ter which nothing could cause to 
swerve when the interests of truth 
were at stake. Future events were 
to bring to light these qualities. In 
placing him at Lourdes, at this time, 
Providence had special designs.* 


*From my heart I beg pardon of the Abbé 
Peyramale for the good I am telling about him; 
its publication will, I know, cause him cruel suffer- 
ing. But the shock thus given to his humility 
is rendered necessary not merely in the interests 
of speculative truth, but because I am obliged, in 
writing this history, to narrate all, in order that 
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Restraining in this matter his rath- 
er impetuous disposition, M. Peyra- 
male, before allowing his clergy to 
take a single step, before permitting 
them to visit the grotto or doing so 
himself, resolved to wait until events 
should take some definite character; 
until some sort of proofs should be 
produced, and the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities pronounce ypon them. 

He directed certain intelligent and 
trustworthy laymen to go to the 
cliffs of Massabielle whenever Ber- 
nadette and the crowd went thither, 
and to keep themselves informed 
daily and hourly of all that might 
take place. But, while he thus took 
measures to learn all the facts in the 
case, he was careful not to compro- 
mise the clergy in an affair the exact 
nature of which was still doubtful. 

“Let us wait,” said he to those 
who were impatient. “If we are, on 
the one hand, rigorously obliged to 
examine with care these occurrences, 
on the other, the most common pru- 
dence dictates that we should not 
mingle with the crowd which goes 
singing to the grotto. Let us keep 
away, and not expose ourselves to the 
danger of countenancing an impos- 
ture or an illusion, or, on the other 
hand, of opposing by a hasty decision 
or hostile attitude a work which per- 
haps is from God. 

“ As to going there as mere spec- 
tators, that is not possible, in the 
dress we wear. The people, seeing 
a priest in their midst, will gather 
around him, and insist on his walking 
at their head and leading the prayers. 
If in such a case he should yield to 
public pressure or to blind enthusiasm, 
and afterward it should turn out that 


I may show the secret ways of God and the 
manifest work of his hand. 

As an historian, I write without hatred and 
without personal friendship. 1 consider ita duty 
and I make it an absolute rule to state the exact 
truth, at the risk of wounding the humility of the 
good and the pride of the wicked. 
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the apparitions are false, who does 
not see how religion and the clergy 
would be compromised? If, on the 
contrary, he should resist, and the 
hand of God should afterward be- 
come clearly manifest, would not 
grave consequences result from this 
resistance P 

“ Let us, then, keep away, since we 
would only compromise God, either 
ir. the works which he intends to 
accomplish or in the holy ministry 
which he has committed to our 
hands.” 

Some in the ardor of their zeal still 
insisted. “No!” he answered with 
firmness; “we will have nothing to 
do with this affair, unless some evi- 
dent heresy, superstition, or disorder 
should grow out of it. Our duty will 
then be perfectly plain. By the bad 
fruits we shall recognize a bad tree, 
and, on the first symptom of evil, 
hasten to the rescue of our flocks. 

“ But, hitherto, nothing of this kind 
has appeared; on the contrary, the 
crowd has confined itself to praying 
with great recollection to the Blessed 
Virgin, and the piety of the faithful 
seems to increase. 

“We should, however, wait until 
the wisdom of the bishop shall have 
pronounced a supreme decision on 
these facts. 

“ If they are from God, there will 
be no need of us, and the Almighty 
will know how to overcome all diffi- 
culties without our assistance, and to 
direct all things to the accomplish- 
ment of his plans. 

“Tf, on the contrary, this work is 
not of God, it will itself show when 
it is time for us to interfere in his 
name. In a word, let us leave the 
whole matter to divine Providence.” 

Such were the excellent reasons 
which determined the Abbé Peyra- 
male to formally prohibit all priests 
under his jurisdiction from appearing 
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at the grotto of Massabielle, and also 
to abstain from going there himself. 

Monseigneur Laurence, Bishop of 
Tarbes, approved this prudent re- 
serve, and extended the prohibition to 
all the ecclesiastics of the diocese. 
When consulted in the sacred tribunal 
elsewhere with regard to the pilgrim- 
age to the grotto, the answer was to 
be: “We do not go there ourselves, 
and, hence, we are unable to pro- 
nounce on facts which we do not 
sufficiently know. But it is plainly 
lawful for all the faithful to visit the 
place and to examine the facts, in de- 
fault of any ecclesiastical decision on 
the subject. Go, or stay away, just 
as you please ; we shall neither coun- 
sel nor forbid, neither authorize nor 
prohibit.” 

Such a position of strict neutrality 
was, it must be confessed, very diffi- 
cult to maintain; for every priest 
had to struggle not only against pub- 
lic pressure, but against his own de- 
sire, surely a legitimate one, to take 
part personally in the extraordinary 
events that were, perhaps, about to 
be accomplished. 

This line of conduct was, never- 
theless, faithfully observed. In the 
midst of a population roused like the 
ocean by an unknown breath and 
impelled towards the mysterious rock, 
where a supernatural apparition con- 
versed with a child, the clergy, with- 
out a single exception, abstained 
from taking any part whatsoever. 
God, who invisibly directs all things, 
endowed his priests with strength not 
to yield to this mighty current, and 
to remain immovable in the midst of 
a great movement. But this all goes 
to show that the hand and action of 
man counts for nothing in the ex- 
planation of these events, and that 
their true cause must be sought at 
a different, or rather at a higher, 


source, 
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III. 


This, however, was not a sufficient 
proof. ‘Truth must not only be left 
without human support, but she must 
overcome the human forces that op- 
She must have persecutors, 
bitter enemies, and adversaries, who 
are shrewd and able to lay snares. 
While truth is passing this ordeal, the 
weak heart tremble lest God’s 
work be destroyed. Why do ye fear, 
O ye of little faith? These men, by 
seeking to undermine the truth, only 
serve to place it on an immovable 
They are witnesses to the fu- 
ture that the belief in question did 
not grow up in secret, but in the face 
of enemies who endeavored to crush 
it They prove that its foundations 
are solid, since their efforts against 
them resulted only in making strong 
what was apparently feebleness itself. 
They prove that its origin was pure, 


pose her. 


of 


basis. 


since after a careful examination, con- 
ducted with all the bitterness of infi- 
del hate, they were unable to discoy- 
Ene- 
es are witnesses whose words can- 
not be into question when 
they unwillingly testify in favor of 
those whom they have striven to op- 
pose or destroy. the ap- 
paritions were the beginning of a 
divine work, there should be not only 
neutrality on the part of the clergy, 
but likewise opposition from the pow- 
erful ones of the world. 

God had provided that it should 
so. 


er in it a single spot or stain. 


NI 


called 


Hence, if ) 


be 
While the ecclesiastical authority 
represented by the clergy maintained 
the prudent reserve recommended 
by the Curé of Lourdes, the city au- 
thority became deeply interested in 
the extraordinary movement which 
was taking place in the town and its 
environs, and spreading daily through 
the department, and which had al- 
ready crossed the limits of Béarn. 
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Although no disorder had yet oc- 
curred, these pilgrimages, these quiet 
assemblies, and this ecstatic child 
aroused the suspicions of the official 
world. 

In the sacred name of liberty of 
conscience, is there no way of hin- 
dering these people from praying, and, 
above all, of praying when and where 
it seems good to them? Such was 
the problem which now occupied the 
mind of official liberalism. 

In different degrees, M. Dutour, 
procureur impérial ; M. Duprat, justice 
of the peace; the mayor, the sudbsti- 
tut, the commissary of police, and a 
number of others, became all more or 
less alarmed. 

What! a miracle in the full sight 
of the nineteenth century, and with- 
out any permission or license whatso- 
ever from the government! Truly, 
this was an insufferable outrage on 
civilization, and a manifest attempt 
against the sovereignty of the state. 
The honor of this glorious and en- 
lightened age demanded that the mat- 
ter should be seen to. ‘The majority 
of these gentlemen, of course, did 
not believe in the possibility of super- 
natural manifestations ; consequently 
they were unable to look upon the 
affair in any other light than as an 
imposture or a malady. In any case, 
many of them were instinctively hos- 
tile to any occurrence which might 
advance the interests of religion, 
against which they entertained either 
secret prejudices or open hatred. 

Without reverting to thoughts which 
we have before expressed, it is truly 
worthy of remark that the superna- 
tural, wherever and whenever mani- 
fested, meets always, though under 
different names and aspects, the same 
opposition, the same indifference, and 
the same devoted belief. Herod, 
Caiphas, Pilate, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, Thomas, the Holy Women; 
bold enemies, lax, feeble, devout be- 
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lievers; the sceptical, the timid, and 
the brave—all these are characters 
belonging to every age. The super- 
natural, likewise, never escapes the 
hostility of a party more or less pow- 
erful in the official world; only the 
opposition comes sometimes from the 
master and sometimes from his lackeys. 

The most intelligent in the little 
regiment of functionaries who flour- 
ished at this time in Lourdes was by 
all odds M. Jacomet; although, in 
the order of rank, the said M. Jacomet 
was the very last of all, as he held only 
the very humble position of commis- 
sary of police. He was young, very 
shrewd under certain circumstances, 
and gifted with a flow of words rather 
rare in men of his station. His keen- 
ness of perception was extraordinary. 
Nobody could put his finger on a 
scoundrel as quickly as M. Jacomet. 
He was marvellously cunning in un- 
ravelling villanies; and stories are 
told in proof of this which are very 
wonderful. He didn’t, however, un- 
derstand honest folk quite so well. 
Completely at his ease before scamps, 
this man found himself at fault in the 
presence of simple innocence. ‘Truth 
disconcerted him, and appeared to him 
suspicious; disinterestedness excited 
his mistrust ; candor put his very soul 
on the rack, because he was so eager 
to discover duplicity and fraud. On 
account of this monomania with which 
he was afflicted, sanctity always ap- 
peared to him a monstrous deception, 
and he was implacable in persecut- 
ing it. Such phases of character 
are not rare among those whose very 
profession causes them to be always 
on the lookout for crime. and wicked- 
ness. Theirs is a restless and suspi- 
cious disposition, which makes them 
appear like men of genius when deal- 
ing with villains, but very fools when 
treating with honest men. Though 
still young, M. Jacomet had already 
contracted this old malady of veteran 
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detectives. He resembled the horses 
of the Pyrenees, sure-footed on steep 
and rugged ways, but always stum- 
bling on the level roads ; or the night- 
bird, which flies securely through the 
darkness, but dashes itself against 
walls and trees in broad daylight. 

Well satisfied with himself, he was 
very dissatisfied with his position, to 
which his intelligence rendered him 
superior. Hence a certain loftiness 
of manner and a burning desire to 
distinguish himself. He had more 
than influence with his superiors in 
office: he possessed an absolute 
ascendency over them. He always 
affected an air of equality with the 
procureur impérial, as well as with all 
the other functionaries. He had his 
hand in everything; he lorded it 
over all who would submit; and, as 
far as he could, managed the busi- 
ness of the town. In all that con- 
cerned the canton of Lourdes, the pre- 
fect of the department, M. le Baron 
Massy, saw only with the eyes of M. 
Jacomet. 


Such was the commissary of po- 
lice, the important man of the town 
of Lourdes, when the apparitions 
took place at the grotto of Massa- 


bielle. 


IV. 


It was the third day of the fort- 
night, the twenty-first of February, 
the first Sunday in Lent. 

sefore sunrise, an immense crowd 
of several thousand persons had al- 
ready collected before and around 
the grotto, on the banks of the Gave, 
and in the meadows of the Chalet. 
It was the hour at which Bernadette 
usually came. She arrived enveloped 
in her white capu/et, followed by one 
of her family, either her mother or 
her sister. Her parents, who on one 
of the two preceding days had been 
present at her ecstasies, had seen 
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her transfigured, and now believed. 
The child advanced modestly, with- 
out boldness, yet without timidity, 
through the crowd, which respectfully 
made way for her ; then, as if uncon- 
scious of the fact that she was the 
of universal attention, she 
knelt down with simplicity to pray 
before the niche wreathed with eg- 
lantine. 

Presently her brow became radiant. 
The blood did not rush to her coun- 
tenance; on the contrary, she grew 

ly pale, as if nature were giving 
way in presence of the apparition. 
All her features expanded, and en- 


object 


tered, as it were, a higher sphere, a 
region of glory, reflecting feelings 
and things which are not here below. 
Her parted lips were full of wonder- 
ing joy, and seemed to breathe the 
air of heaven. Her fixed and happy 
eyes contemplated a beauty which 
no other glance perceived, but which 
all present recognized by the reflec- 
tion on the child’s countenance. ‘This 
poor 
con 


little peasant-girl, of so mean 
lition, seemed to be no longer a 
habitant of earth. 

It was the angel of innocence, leav- 
ing the world fora moment, and falling 
in adoration where, through the eter- 
nal gates, she caught a glimpse of 
Paradise. 

All who saw Bernadette in ecstasy 
speak of the sight as something which 
has no analogy on earth. Their im- 
pression after ten years is as vivid as 
on the first day. 

Strange to say, although her atten- 
tion was entirely absorbed in contem- 
plating the Blessed Virgin, she had a 
partial consciousness of what was go- 
ing on about her. 

At one time her taper went out: 
she reached out her hand to the near- 
est person in order to have it lighted. 

Some one touched the eglantine 
with a stick: she quickly beckoned 
him to desist, and her face expressed 
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terward naively remarked, “that he 
would strike the Lady, and hurt 
her.” 

One of the observers, whose name 
we have previously mentioned, Dr. 
Dozous, was at her side. 

“This,” he thought, “is neither ca- 
talepsy with its stiffness, nor the un- 
conscious ecstasy of hallucination: it 
‘js an extraordinary fact, of an order 
entirely unknown to medicine.” 

He took the arm of the child, and 
felt her pulse. She did not seem to 
notice him. The pulse was quiet 
and perfectly regular, as in an ordi- 
nary state. 

“There is no unhealthy excitement 
here,” said the doctor, more and more 
confounded. 

At this moment, the girl advanced 
several paces into the grotto on her 
knees. The apparition had left its 
former place, and Bernadette now 
saw it through the interior opening. 

The glance of the Blessed Virgin 
appeared for a moment to survey the 
whole earth; then she turned sadly 
toward Bernadette, who knelt before 
her. 

“What do you wish me to do ?” 
murmured the child. 

“ Pray for sinners,” replied the 
Mother of mankind. 

When she saw this cloud of sor- 
row veil, as it were, the eternal sere- 
nity of that virginal face, the heart 
of the little shepherdess was filled 
with grief. An unspeakable sadness 
fell upon her countenance. From 
her fixed and open eyes two tears 
rolled softly down and remained upon 
her cheeks. 

At last, a gleam of joy again lit up 
her face; for the Blessed Virgin had 
undoubtedly turned her own glance 
toward the heart of the eternal Fa- 
ther, where she contemplated the 
source of that infinite mercy which 
descends upon the earth, in the 
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name of Jesus Christ, and by the 
hands of his church, 

At this instant the apparition va- 
nished. ‘The queen of heaven re- 
turned to her kingdom. 

The halo of light, as usual, shone 
for a few seconds, and slowly melted 
away, as a luminous mist gently dis- 
solving in air. 

The features of Bernadette gra- 
dually resumed their ordinary state. 
She seemed to pass from sunlight to 
shade, and the commonplace look of 
earth replaced the transfigured glow of 
ecstasy. She was again the humble 
shepherdess, the little peasant, with 
nothing to distinguish her from ordi- 
nary children. 

The breathless crowd pressed 
around her, anxious, agitated, and 
filled with devotion. 

We shall have occasion further on 
to show its feelings toward her. 


Vv. 


During the whole morning, after 
Mass and up to the hour of Vespers, 
these strange events were the com- 
mon topic of conversation among 
the inhabitants of Lourdes, who na- 
turally gave various explanations. 
Those who had seen Bernadette in 
ecstasy represented the mere appear- 
ance of the child as an irresistible 
proof of the truth of all that she said. 
Some of them expressed their thoughts 
by very happy comparisons: “ In 
our valleys, the sun rises very late, 
since the east is hidden by the Peak 
and the Mountain of Ger. But long 
before we see it we notice in the west 
the reflection of his rays on the moun- 
tain-sides of Bastsurguéres, which 
are brightly lit up while we are still 
in the shade, and then, although we 
cannot directly see the sun, but only 
its reflection on the heights, we know 
that it has risen behind the enormous 
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masses of Ger. ‘ Bastsurguéres sees 
the sun,’ we say. ‘We should see it, 
too, were we on the top of Bastsur- 
guéres.’ So it is when we look upon 
the face of Bernadette, illumined by 
the invisible apparition. In _ both, 
cases, the evidence is similar; in both 
the certainty is complete. The face 
of Bernadette appears so bright, so 
transfigured, so dazzling, so splendid 
with heavenly rays, that the wonder- 
ful reflection which we perceive gives 
us complete assurance of the existence 
of a glorious source of all this light. 
And if it were not concealed from 
us by a mountain of sins and faults 
and worldly cares and carnal blind- 
ness; if we, too, were at the height 
of this child-innocence—of this eter- 
nal snow which no human foot has 
pressed, we, too, should behold no 
longer by reflection, but immediate- 
ly, that which illumines the face of 
Bernadette.” 

Such reasons, however conclusive 
to those who had been eye-witnesses 
of the ecstasy, could not suffice for 
those who had not been thus favored. 
Supposing this to be the work of God, 
it would seem as if he ought to give, 
if not stronger proofs (for no one 
could resist who had experienced 
those already given), at least more 
continuous, more material and palpa- 
ble signs. Perhaps it was the design 
of Providence to withhold these until 
he had assembled a multitude of in- 
contestable witnesses. 

After Vespers, Bernadette came out 
of the church. She was, as may 
easily be imagined, the object of 
general attention. ‘They surrounded 
her and questioned her on all sides. 
The poor child, embarrassed by the 
crowd, answered modestly, and tried 
to make her way through. 

At this moment, a man in the uni- 
form of the police, a sergent de ville, 
approached, and touched her on the 
shoulder. 
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“Tn the name of the law,” said he. 

“What do you want of me?” asked 
the child. 

“T have orders to arrest you and 
bring you with me.” 

“Where ?” 

“To the commissary of police. Fol- 


, ” 
iow me. 


VI. 


A threatening murmur ran through 
he crowd. Many of them had in 
the morning seen the poor child trans- 
To them 
this little favorite of God was some- 


igured in heavenly ecstasy. 


thing very sacred; and when they saw 
the minister of the law place his hand 
upon her, they were filled with indig- 
nation, and wished to interfere. But 
\ priest, who came out of the church 
it this moment, motioned to them to 
be calm, and said: “ Make no resist- 
ance to lawful authority.” 

By a strange coincidence, such as 
s often met with in the history of 
upernat 


l 
the troul 


iral events, when one takes 
] 


le or, rather, the pleasure 
of looking for them, the universal 
Church had sung, on this day, the 
first Sunday in Lent, those words 
fraught with life-giving power to con- 
sole and comfort the innocent and 
feeble in the presence of persecution: 
“God hath given his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
1 In their hands shall they 
bear thee up, lest thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. Hope in him; 
he will protect thee beneath the sha- 
dow of his wings. His truth shall 
surround thee as a shield. Thou 
shalt walk upon the asp and the 
basilisk; thou shalt trample the lion 
and the dragon beneath thee. Be- 
cause he hath hoped in me, I will 
deliver him. I will protect him, for 
he hath confessed my name. He 
shall call upon me, and I will hear 
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him. J am with him in his afflic- 
tions,” * 

The Gospel of the day had told 
how the Saviour of mankind, the eter- 
nal type of the just upon earth, had 
begun the exercise of his divine mis- 
sion by submitting to temptation. It 
had given the details of that strug- 
gle against and victory over the evil 
spirit in the lonely wilderness. “Je- 
sus was led by the spirit into the 
desert, that he might be tempted by the 
devil.” 

Such the texts which the 
Church had repeated to strengthen 
and console innocent and persecuted 
weakness. Such the sacred 
memories which had recalled 
on this day, when, in an obscure 
village, the representative of law 
came to seize, in its name, the per- 
son of an ignorant little girl, to con- 
duct her before the shrewdest and 
most subtle of those who exercised 
its authority. 

The indignant and excited multi- 
tude followed Bernadette as she was 
led away by the officer. The office 
of the commissary of police was not 
far from the spot. The sergeant en- 
tered with the child, and, allowing 
her alone to come into the entry-way, 
turned around, and made fast the 
door with lock and bolt. A 
ment afterwards, and Bernadette 
found herself in the presence of M. 
Jacomet. 

An immense crowd gathered out- 
side the door. 


were 


were 


she 


mo- 


Vil 


The sharp-witted man, who was 
about to interrogate Bernadette, felt 
confident of an easy victory, and 
boasted of it in advance. 

* From the Missal. See First Sunday in Lent, 
Introit, Gradual, and Tract of the Mass. See 


also, in the Breviary, the Vespers for the same 
day. 
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He was one of those who obsti- 
nately rejected the explanations of 
the scientific gentlemen. He did 
not believe either in catalepsy or 
hallucination, or in the various kinds 
of morbid illusion that were proposed 
in explanation of the matter. The 
precise recital which, it was said, the 
child had always given, the facts 
noticed by Dr. Dozous and by 
other witnesses of the scenes at the 
grotto, all appeared to him irrecon- 
cilable with any such theory. As to 
the fact of the apparition, he did not 
believe in the possibility of visions 
from the other world; or, perhaps, 
as it was said, the genius of a police- 
officer, though keen enough on the 
scent of rascals, is not quite equal to 
detecting the supernatural operations 
of God. Thoroughly convinced that 
there could only be false apparitions 
in any case, he resolved to find out, 
by force or stratagem, the point of 
the error, and to render a signal ser- 
vice to “free-thought” by catching a 
supernatural manifestation, a “ popu- 
lar superstition,” iz flagrante delicto. 
He had a fine chance to strike a blow 
at all the pretended visions of the 
past, especially if he could find out 
and prove that the clergy, who ab- 
stained so carefully from public sym- 
pathy in this affair, were really at the 
bottom of it. 

Supposing that God had nothing 
to do with the matter, and that man 
was everything in the accomplish- 
ment of it, the reasoning of M. Jaco- 
met was excellent. But supposing, 
on the other hand, that man counted 
for nothing, and that God was every- 
thing, the unlucky commissary had 
entered upon a way very rugged and 
calamitous. 

In this state of mind, M. Jacomet 
had set a careful watch over all the 
movements of Bernadette, to dis- 
cover, if he could, some mysterious 
communication between her and 
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some member of the clergy, either 
of Lourdes or the environs. His 
official zeal even prompted him to 
place one of his creatures in the 
church to keep an eye on the con- 
fessional. But the children of the 
catechism-class went to their con- 
fessions in a certain order every fort- 
night or every month, and Berna- 
dette’s turn had not come during 
any of these days. All his con- 
scientious efforts had not led to the 
discovery of any complicity in the 
plot which he attributed to Berna- 
dette. He concluded, therefore, that 
she acted independently, though he 
still retained his suspicions; for the 
true police-agent always suspects, 
even without proof. This peculi- 
arity constitutes his specific differ- 
ence from the rest of mankind. 

When Bernadette entered, he let 
fall upon her his keen and piercing 
glance, which he in an instant had 
the art to fill with good-nature and 
jollity. He, who was in the habit of 
talking big words with great people, 
suddenly showed himself more than 
polite towards the little daughter of 
the poor miller; he became soft and 
insinuating. He caused her to sit 
down, and assumed in questioning 
her the air of a true friend.* 

“It seems that you are in the ha- 
bit of seeing a beautiful lady, my 
good little girl, at the grotto of Mas- 
sabielle ? Tell me all about it.” 

Just as he said these words, a door 
was softly opened and some one en- 
tered. It was M. Estrade, receiver 
of indirect taxes, one of the lead- 
ing and most intelligent citizens of 

* Evidently, after the lapse of ten years, we 
cannot warrant the exact memory of the witness- 
es with regard to the precise terms of this dia- 
logue, and also of some others which will be met 
with hereafter. We give the sense and the gen- 
eral form, and endcavor, with the aid of the 
numerous printed or manuscript documents 
which we have at hand, accounts written at the 
time, official and private correspondence, etc., to 


reconstruct, as far as possible, the original form 
and life of what we record. 
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Lourdes. This public officer occu- 
pied part of M. Jacomet’s house, and 
having been notified, by the noise of 
the crowd, of the arrival of Berna- 
dette, he was curious to assist at the 
examination. He shared the ideas 
of M. Jacomet with regard to appari- 
tions, and believed the whole thing a 
cheat on the part of the little girl. 
He shrugged his shoulders when any 
other explanation was offered. He 
considered the whole affair so absurd 
that he did not even condescend to 
visit the grotto to see what was go- 
ing on. This philosopher seated 
himself somewhat apart, after sign- 
ing to M. Jacomet to keep on. All 
this transpired without Bernadette 
appearing to take much notice of it. 
The scene and the subsequent dia- 
logue had, therefore, a witness.* 


* This faithful witness, whom we ourselves 
went to interrogate at Bordeaux, very willingly 
consented to collect memoranda and notes taken 
by him at the time of the events, and to furnish 
us with the means of completing the recital of 
Bernadette. 

As to the report of the commissary of police 
respecting this conversation, we have vainly 
asked for this precious document at the fré/ec- 
ture of the Upper Pyrenees. It has been impos- 
sible for us to obtain a copy of it. The pré/ec- 
ture, moreover, closed the door against impor- 
tunity, by stating that the parcel of papers relating 
to this affair had disappeared, perhaps by a sim- 
ple disorder or accident, perhaps by being made 
away with by hands interested in its destruction. 

We have likewise demanded from the Imperial 
court at Pau a copy of the report which M. Du- 
tour, then Jrocureur impérial at Lourdes, ad- 
dressed to the procureur-général on this subject. 

The procureur-généra/has refused to permit us 
to see and copy these papers, alleging that our re- 
quest was contrary to an inflexible rule. Before 
this refusal, made, however, with perfect cour- 
tesy, we had always supposed that the archives 
were nothing more than a depository for such 
documents, and that their guardian was not at 
liberty to refuse to permit them to be seen when 
the request was in the name of history. 

The Minister of Public Worship, to whom we 
have made reiterated and useless appeals, has fol- 
lowed the same non-committal policy. What is 
the cause of the instinctive terror which makes 
these high authorities vainly endeavor to keep 
truth under a bushel? 

Therefore, if in speaking of the acts of the gov- 
ernment some error slips into our history, the 
official world must take to itself the blame, 
Since it has lost or refused to let us see the vari- 
ous documents, Fortunately, however, the num- 
crous fragments which we have picked up in 
various places, and also the personal researches 
we have made, enable us to supply almost en- 
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At the question of M. Jacomet, 
the child had raised her beautiful 
and innocent eyes, and had begun to 
relate in her language, the patois of 
the country, and with a timid mo- 
desty which added very much to her 
truthful manner, the extraordinary 
events of the past few days. 

M. Jacomet listened with marked 
attention, still maintaining his affected 
kindness and good nature. From 
time to time he made a few notes 
on the paper before him. The child 
noticed it, but did not pay very much 
attention to what he was doing. 
When she had finished her story, the 
commissary, more sweetly than ever, 
asked all sorts of questins, as if his 
enthusiastic piety were interested be- 
yond all measure in such heavenly 
marvels. He piled his questions one 
upon another, without any order, in 
short and pithy phrases, so as not to 
allow the child a moment for reflec- 
tion. 

To-all his interrogations, Berna- 
dette replied without any trouble, 
without a sign of hesitation, and 
with the tranquil assurance of one 
who is looking upon a landscape or 
a picture, and answering another who 
asks questions about it. At times, in 
order to explain her meaning, she 
made some imitative gesture to sup- 
ply her scanty speech. The rapid 
pen of M. Jacomet, nevertheless, not- 
ed all her answers. 

After this attempt to fatigue and 
entangle the mind of the child among 
numerous details, the terrible com- 
missary of police assumed a threaten- 
ing and angry expression, and sud- 
denly changed his tone: “ You lie!” 


he exclaimed violently, as if seized 


tirely the missing papers. We have been put 
to a little more trouble, that’s all. 

If, in spite of our efforts, our recital presents 
some inexact statements, we shall be happy to 
rectify them on the production of the official docu- 
ments. We very much doubt if they will be 
produced. 
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with sudden wrath; “ you are trying 
to cheat everybody; and if you do 
not confess, this very minute, the 
whole truth, I will have you taken off 
by the gendarmes.” 

Poor Bernadette was thunder- 
struck by this sudden and frightful 
metamorphosis, as one who, thinking 
to pick up a harmless bough, sudden- 
ly finds himself grasping the slimy and 
writhing coils of a venomous serpent. 
She was stupefied with fright, but, 
contrary to the shrewd calculations of 
M. Jacomet, she was not disconcert- 
ed. She remained tranquil, as if an 
invisible hand was sustaining her soul 
beneath this unexpected shock. 

The commissary had risen and 
was looking toward the door, as if 
about to call the gendarmes to con- 
duct her to the prison. 

“Sir,” said Bernadette, with sweet 
and peaceful firmness, which, in this 
feeble little peasant, appeared incom- 
parably grand—* sir, you can send me 
with the gendarmes, but you can- 
not make me say anything different 
from what I have told you.” 

“We shall see about that,” said the 
commissary, as he reseated himself, 

» perceiving at a glance how utterly 
powerless were his menaces against 
this extraordinary child. 

M. Estrade, a silent and impartial 
witness of this scene, was divided be- 
tween the astonishment he felt at the 
convincing manner of Bernadette, 
and his admiration of the cunning 
policy which Jacomet had adopted, 
and whose aim he saw as the conver- 
sation developed. 

The struggle now assumed an en- 
tirely unexpected character between 
the redoubled efforts of shrewdness 
and the innocent feebleness of child- 
hood, deprived of any other defence 
than its truthful simplicity. 

Jacomet, meanwhile, armed with 
the notes which he had been taking 
for three-quarters of an hour, began 





to repeat in a different order and in a 
thousand captious forms his previous 
interrogatories, putting always, ac- 
cording to his method, rough and 
rapid questions, and demanding im- 
mediate answers. He did not for a 
moment doubt his ability to entrap 
the little girl at least into some minor 
contradiction. This done, there was 
an end to the imposture, and he 
would become master of the situa- 
tion. But he vainly exhausted all 
his wit in the many twistings of this 
subtle manceuvre. The child did not 
once contradict herself, not even in 
the least particular, in the least jot or 
tittle, as the Gospel says. However 
different might be the terms in which 
they were couched, she always gave 
the same answers to the same ques- 
tions; if not the same in words, at 
least the same in substance, and with 
the same air of candor. M. Jacomet, 
nevertheless, still persisted. At all 
events, he would weary this simple 
intellect which he wished to catch 
in some false step. He turned and 
twisted the sense of the story which 
she had told of the apparition, but 
was unable to alter her representa- 
tions. It was like an insect gnawing 
at a diamond. 

“Very well,” said he finally to 
Bernadette, “I shall now write out 
and read to you the official account 
of this which I am to send in.” 

He rapidly transcribed two or three 
pages from his notes. He intended 
to introduce some details varying 
from her former statements; for ex- 
ample, with reference to the kind of 
dress, or the length and position of 
the veil worn by the Blessed Virgin. 
This was a new trick. It was as 
fruitless as all the others had proved. 
For as he read on and asked from 
time to time, “ This is all right, is it 
not ?” Bernadette replied humbly, but 
with firmness as simple and sweet 
as it was immovable: “ No, I didnot 
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say that at all; I said this.” Then 
she corrected the inexact particular. 

Generally, Jacomet contested her 
answer. ‘But you said so-and-so ; 
I wrote it down at the very time. 
And you have told several people the 
same thing,” etc., etc. 

How strange was the modest and 
yet invincible assurance of this little 
girl! M. Estrade remarked it with 
growing surprise. Personally, Ber- 
nadette appeared and really was ex- 
tremely timid. Her attitude was 
humble and confused in the presence 
of strangers. And, nevertheless, on 
any point connected with the appa- 
rition she showed a force of character 
and an energy of affirmation that 
were by no means common. When 
asked to tell what she had seen, she 
answered without difficulty, and with 
perfect confidence. It was always 
easy, however, to recognize that vir- 
ginal modesty of soul which loves to 
hide itself from the sight of all. Any 
one could see that it was only respect 
for the truth of which she was a 
messenger to men, only her love 
for the “ Lady” who appeared at the 
grotto, that triumphed over her ha- 
bitual timidity. It was duty alone 
which could overcome the sensitive 
and delicate reserve of her nature, 
which instinctively shrank from the 
public gaze. 

The commissary again had recourse 
to threats: “If you persist in going 
to the grotto, I will have you put in 
prison. Youshall not leave this place 

ntil you promise me not to do so 
any more.” 

“T have promised the ‘ Lady’ to be 
there,” answered the child; “and 
when the time comes I am forced 
by something within which calls and 
moves me.” 

The examination was evidently 
hear its close. It had been long, oc- 
cupying at the very least an hour. 
The people were waiting outside, not 
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without considerable impatience, for 
the return of the child, whom they 
had seen that very morning transfig- 
ured in divine ecstasy. The confus- 
ed sound of their voices could be 
heard in the room where the scene 
which we have just described was 
taking place. The noise seemed to 
swell and become threatening. Soon 
the crowd became agitated, as if 
some anxiously-expected person had 
arrived. 

Almost immediately afterward, a 
violent knocking was heard at the 
door. The commissary did not ap- 
pear to be disturbed by it. 

The knocks became more violent, 
and whoever it was that gave them 
also attempted to open the door. 

Jacomet, very much irritated, went 
himself to open it. 

“You can’t come in here,” he said 
angrily. “What do you want?” 

“ T want my child!” answered Sou- 
birous, the miller, and pushing by he 
entered, followed by the commissaires, 
the room where Bernadette was stand- 
ing. 

The peaceful countenance of his 
daughter calmed the father’s anxious 
excitement, and he was no longer 
anything more than a poor man, in 
the presence of a personage who, in 
spite of his very humble position, was 
on account of his activity and his 
shrewdness one of the most import- 
ant and influential men in the place. 

Frangois Soubirous had taken off 
his Béarnese cap, and began to 
twist it about inhis hands. Jacomet, 
whom nothing could escape, saw at a 
glance the embarrassment of the mil- 
ler. 

He again put on his good-natured 
and compassionate look. He put his 
hand familiarly on the miller’s shoul- 
der. 

“ Soubirous,” said he, “take care, 
take care! Your daughter is in a fair 
way to be committed to jail. If I 
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do not send her there now, it is on 
condition that you forbid her to go 
to that grotto where she performs her 
little comedy. On the first relapse, 
I shall be inflexible; and you know, 
besides, that the procureur impérial is 
not a pleasant personage to have to 
deal with.” 

“Since you wish it, M. Jacomet,” 
said the poor, frightened father, “I 
shall forbid her, and her mother will 
do the same; and, as she has never 
disobeyed us, she will certainly not go 
there any more.” 

“ At all events, if she does go, if 
this scandal continues, I shall hold to 
answer notonly her, but likewise you,” 
said the terrible commissary, as he dis- 
missed them with a menacing gesture. 

The people outside greeted with 
shouts of joy the reappearance of 
Bernadette and her father. Soon the 
little girl was home again, and the 
crowd dispersed through the town. 

The commissary of police and the 
receiver of taxes were now alone, and 
they naturally compared their impres- 
-sions of this strange examination. 

“ What immovable firmness in her 
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answers!” said M. Estrade, struck 
with astonishment. 

“ What invincible obstinacy in her 
lies!” replied M. Jacomet, stung by 
his defeat. 

“ What a truthful manner!” continu- 
ed the receiver. Nothing in her 
language or gesture contradicted it- 
self once. It is plain that she real- 
ly believes all that she says.” 

“ What a cunning mind!” answer- 
ed the commissary. “She did not 
make a single slip, in spite of all my 
efforts. She has the whole story at 
her fingers’ ends.” 

Nevertheless, both these gentle- 
men persisted in their incredulity as 
to the fact of the apparition. Buta 
shade of difference already distinguish- 
ed their negations, and this shade of 
difference separated them as widely 
as if there had been an abyss between 
them. One’ considered Bernadette 
adroit in her deception: the other 
judged her to be in good faith in her 
delusion. 

“She is very sharp,” said the for- 
mer. 

“ She is sincere,” said the latter. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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In the month of March, in the 
year 1634, the Catholic cavaliers of 
England, after a long and perilous 
voyage, landed and took solemn pos- 
session of Maryland, where they were 
to establish their home and rear an 
empire. It was the Feast of the An- 
nunciation of the Blessed Virgin; 
Mass was offered, after which a pro- 
cession was formed, led by the gov- 
ernor and chief officers of the new 


colony, carrying on their shoulders an 
immense cross, which they planted on 
the shore, while the Litany of the 
Holy Cross was devoutly sung. 

The colonists were delighted with 
their chosen home in the wilderness. 
Although so early in the season, the 
woods were vocal with the songs of 
many birds, the air mild and balmy 
as June, and the earth covered with 
every variety of rich and brilliant wild 
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flowers. They were grateful to God 
for the beautiful land which he had 
given them. 

The ships which brought these Ca- 
tholic pilgrims to Maryland were very 
appropriately named the Dove and 
the Ark—for they came bearing the 
olive-branch rather than the sword— 
seeking to conciliate the Indians by 
kindness, not to exterminate them by 
war. Protestant historians are oblig- 
ed to acknowledge that the intercourse 
of the Catholics of Maryland with the 
natives was far more blameless than 
that of the Protestants of New Eng- 
land and Virginia. Maryland was 
the only state which was not stained 
with the blood of the Indian. These 
Catholic colonists purchased the land 
which they required; they did not 
obtain it by fraud and murder. 

The Maryland pilgrims were fortu- 
nate in having such a leader as Leon- 
ard Calvert, a man who united in a 
remarkable degree the wisdom, pru- 
dence, and discretion of age with the 
enterprise, courage, and daring of 
youth. The friendship and confidence 
of the Indians, which he soon won 
by his kindness, he retained by a 
strict fidelity to his contracts, and a 
faithful adherence to his promises. 
We have a remarkable instance of the 
early confidence and friendship of the 
Indians. A few days after the land- 
ing of the colonists, Governor Cal- 
vert gave an entertainment to several 
of the native chiefs. Governor Har- 
vey of Virginia was also present. At 
the feast, the King of the Patuxents, 
as a special honor, was placed be- 
tween the Governor of Maryland and 
the Governor of Virginia. Before 
this chieftain returned home, he made 
a speech to the Indians, in which he 
urged them to be faithful to their en- 
gagements with the English; and, in 
conclusion, used this extraordinary 
language: “I love the English so 
well that, if they should go about to 
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kill me, if I had so much breath as 
to speak, I would command the peo- 
ple not to revenge my death; for I 
know they would do no such thing, 
except it were through my own fault.” 

Of all that brave band of Catholic 
gentlemen and Catholic yeomen who 
abandoned their ancient homes in 
England to establish in America the 
glorious principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, none are more worthy 
of our admiration than the two Jesuit 
fathers, White and Altham, who ac- 
companied the expedition at the re- 
quest of Lord Baltimore, “to attend 
the Catholic planters and settlers, and 
convert the native Indians.” The 
colonists came to rear for themselves 
and for their children homes in a new 
and most delightful land. They came, 
like the children of promise, to a land 
flowing with milk and honey. Na- 
ture surrounded their path with fruits 
and flowers. The Indians received. 
them as beings of a superior order, 
and invited them to share their homes 
and their lands. The present was 
bright, and the future promising. 

Those good fathers came, induced 
by no such considerations. They 
neither sought nor desired an earthly 
reward. Burning with a divine en- 
thusiasm, they left their sweet and 
quiet cloisters, to labor, and suffer, 
and die, it might be, for the salvation 
of poor ignorant and unknown say- 
ages, living in another hemisphere, 
thousands of miles away. Chateau- 
briand, with a magnificent burst of 
admiration, thus speaks of the Catho- 
lic mission : 

“ Here is another of those grand 
and original ideas which belong ex- 
clusively to the Christian religion. 
The ancient philosophers never quit- 
ted the enchanting walks of Acade- 
mics and the pleasures of Athens to 
go, under the guidance of a sublime 
impulse, to civilize the savage, to in- 
struct the ignorant, to cure the sick, 
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to clothe the poor, to sow the seeds 
of peace and harmony among hostile 
nations ; but this is what Christians 
have done and are doing every day. 
Neither oceans nor tempests, neither 
the ices of the pole nor the heat of 
the tropics, can damp their zeal. 
They live with the Esquimaux in his 
seal-skin cabin; they subsist on train- 
oil with the Greenlander ; they tra- 
verse the solitude with the Tartar or 
the Iroquois ; they mount the drome- 
dary of the Arab, or accompany the 
wandering Kaffre in his burning des- 
erts; the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Indians, have become their converts. 
Not an island, not a rock in the 
ocean, has escaped their zeal; and 
as, of old, the kingdoms of the earth 
were inadequate to the ambition of 
Alexander, so the globe itself is too 
contracted for their charity.” 

Father Andrew White was born in 

- London, about the year 1579. The 
odious laws of Elizabeth, which de- 
nied the advantage of education to 
Catholics, were then in force in Eng- 
land, and young White was obliged 
to seek on the Continent the educa- 
tion which was denied him at home. 
He entered the English College at 
Douay, in Flanders; and, being call- 
ed to the ecclesiastical state, was or- 
dained in 1604-5. He soon after- 
wards repaired to England to assume 
the glorious but dangerous functions 
of a missionary priest. In 1606, his 
name appears in a list of forty-seven 
priests “who were, from different 
prisons, sent into perpetual banish- 
ment.” 

In the following year, he entered 
the Society of Jesus, and, after a no- 
vitiate of two years at Louvain, re- 
turned to England, where he labored 
as a missionary for several years. As 
the penalty was death to a priest who 
returned to England after banishment, 
his life was in constant danger while 
he remained in that country. He 
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was, therefore, recalled to the Conti- 
nent, and sent to Spain to assist in 
educating English Catholic students 
who were qualifying for the sacred 
ministry in England. While in Spain, 
he filled the chairs of Scripture, 
Scholastic Theology, and Hebrew 
with distinguished success. He af- 
terwards taught divinity at Louvain 
and Liege. In Rev. Dr. Oliver's 
Biography of English, Irish, and 
Scotch Fesuits, Father White is de- 
scribed as “a man of transcendent 
talents.” 

This accomplished priest, at the 
first call of duty, left his books and 
the professor’s chair, turned away 
from those intellectual pursuits which 
were so congenial and in which he 
had been so long and so successfully 
engaged, to bury himself in the wil- 
derness among rude savages and illi- 
terate peasants, to meet, perhaps, a 
martyr’s death. More truly grand and 
heroic is such a career than that of an 
Alexander, a Cesar, or a Napoleon, 
who sacrificed the lives of millions 
that men might call them great. 

Father White wrote to the General 
of his order in Rome an interesting 
narrative of the voyage and landing 
of the Maryland pilgrims, with a 
description of the country and its 
native inhabitants. This rare histori- 
cal document, together with the vari 
ous annual letters written by the 
Jesuit missionaries in Maryland, is 
preserved in the archives of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. They were originally 
written in Latin, but have recently 
been translated into English, and form 
a most valuable contribution to the 
early history of Catholic Maryland. 

Father White’s journal furnishes a 
very interesting account of the In- 
dians of Maryland. They are de- 
scribed as a simple, affectionate, frank, 
and confiding race; of a tall, erect, 
and handsome stature; living in rude 
huts, but full of native dignity ; ig- 
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norant of the vices as well as of the 
refinements of civilization; liberal in 
disposition, grateful, and possessed 
of a wonderful desire for the culture 
and arts of the Europeans. 

They were neither warlike nor nu- 
merous, and, with the exception of 
the Pascatoes and Susquehannocks, 
neither powerful nor enterprising, only 
occupying a very limited extent of 
territory. Father White thus speaks 
of them: 


“ When rulers and kings are spoken of, 
let no one form an august idea of men 
such as are the different princes of Eu- 
rope. For these Indian kings, though 
they have the most absolute power of life 
and death over their people, and in cer- 
tain prerogatives of honors and wealth 
excel others, nevertheless in their per- 
sonal appearance are scarcely in anything 
removed from the multitude. The only 
peculiarity by which you can distinguish 
a chief from the common people is some 
badge, either a collar made of a rude 
jewel, or a belt, or a cloak ornamented 
with circles of shells. The kingdoms of 
these chiefs are generally confined to the 
narrow boundaries of a single village and 
the adjacent country.” 


The Jesuit missionaries began their 
pious labors among the Indians soon 
after the landing of the colonists. At 
first, their ministrations were confined 
to the natives who resided in the im- 
mediat: neighborhood of the new set- 
tlement, Governor Calvert not deem- 
ing it safe for them to live among 
the Indians. But in four or five 
years the colony had become so 
large, and was so generally extended 
over the province, that it was consi- 
dered safe for the missionaries to re- 
side among the Indians. The Pa- 
tuxent tribe gave Father White a plan- 
tation on the Patuxent River, where 
he established a missionary station, 
built a store-house, and made it the 
starting-point for their various expe- 
ditions into the interior of the coun- 
try. These excursions were general- 
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ly made by water, as the Potomac 
River and the Chesapeake Bay af- 
forded the most convenient means of 
transportation from place to place. 

A father, a servant, and an inter- 
preter embarked in a pinnace, carry- 
ing with them two chests: one con- 
taining bread, butter, cheese, and 
other provisions; the other filled with 
a variety of articles—a bottle of wine 
for the sacrifice of the Mass; six bot- 
tles containing holy water for bap- 
tism ; a casket with the sacred vessels ; 
a small table, or altar; another cas- 
ket full of beads, bells, combs, fish- 
hooks, and other trifling things which 
the Indians prized. They were also 
provided with a little tent, which 
sheltered them when obliged to sleep 
in the open air, and that was very 
often. 

They always endeavored to reach 
an Indian village or an English house 
by night. Failing in this, they land- 
ed; and while the father moored the 
boat to the shore, collected fuel, and 
made a fire, the others went hunting. 
The evening repast over and the eve- 
ning prayers said, they lay down by 
the fire and took their rest. 

So early as the year 1639, these 
devoted soldiers of the cross had 
extended their missionary work all 
through the country then embraced 
in the colony of Maryland. Four 
priests and one lay assistant were the 
only laborers in this immense vine- 
yard. But their zeal was equal to 
the task, and they had the happi- 
ness of seeing their zealous labors 
crowned with success. The piety of 
the missionaries, their pure lives, their 
perfect self-devotion, filled the minds 
of the Indians with respect and won- 
der. They pointed out the way of 
salvation, and walked the “steep and 
thorny way” themselves. ‘They prac- 
tised the virtues which they taught, 
and fully exemplified by their own 
lives the truth, the beauty, and the 
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sanctity of the Gospel which they 
preached. 

Many tribes were visited, and many 
converts made. Four permanent sta- 
tions were established: one at St. 
Mary’s, the seat of the colony; one 
at Mattapany, one at Kent Island, 
and one at Kittamaquindi, the capi- 
tal of the Indian king Tayac. From 
these several stations, they pene- 
trated into the interior in every di- 
rection, preaching the truths of Chris- 
tianity to the savages, and contribut- 
ing by their gentle influence to the 
peace and security of the settlement. 
By making the Indians Christians, 
they made them friends; and thus 
Maryland was spared the bloody 
wars which stained the early history 
of all the other American colonies. 

This year (1639), Father White 
took up his residence with the Pas- 
catoes, or Patapscoes. Tayac, the 
king of this powerful tribe, treated 
the missionary with great cordiality, 
and insisted upon him residing in his 
palace. The queen showed her at- 
tachment to the holy guest by pre- 
paring meat and bread for him with 
her own hands. 

The Patapscoes occupied about 
one hundred and thirty miles of ter- 
ritory, lying on both sides of the Pa- 
tapsco River. Their chief town, or 
capital, was probably on the very 
spot where Baltimore now stands; if 
so, the inhabitants of that beautiful 
city are daily walking over the seat 
of ancient Indian power and glory. 

Shortly after the arrival of Father 
White, Tayac was seized with a dan- 
gerous sickness. Forty medicine- 
men tried their remedies upon him 
in vain. At length, at the request 
of the sick chief, Father White, who 
added a knowledge of medicine to 
his other accomplishments, prescribed 
the necessary remedies, and caused 
the patient to be bled. He began to 
recover immediately, and in a short 
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time 
health. 
Father White availed himself of his 
newly-acquired influence to instruct 
the king and his family in the Chris- 
tian religion. The example and in- 
structions of the pious missionary pro- 
duced the most happy result. Ta- 
yac, at a grand council of his tribe, 
announced his determination, and 
that of his family, to abjure their 


was perfectly restored to 


‘superstitions, and to worship the 


only true God—the God of the 
Christians. Soon after, he accom- 
panied Father White to St. Mary’s, 
where his conduct was most edifying. 
He desired to be baptized immedi- 
ately ; but the good father deemed it 
better to postpone the ceremony until 
the king returned among his own 
people, when his family, and such 
others as were prepared, might be 
admitted to the sacrament at the 
same time. 

The sth of July, 1640, was appoint- 
ed for this solemn and interesting cere- 
mony. It was made the occasion of 
a very imposing display, in order to 
impress the minds of the savages with 
the beauty and grandeur of the Chris- 
tian religion. In the presence of 
Governor Calvert, his secretary, 
many of the principal inhabitants of 
the province, and a crowd of wonder- 
struck natives, Tayac, his queen, their 
child, and several of the chief men of 
his council, were solemnly admitted 
into the Catholic Church by the re- 
generating waters of baptism. The 
king received the name of Charles, in 
honor of Charles I. of England; his 
queen, that of Mary. In the after- 
noon, the king and queen were mar- 
ried according to the rites of the 
Church. Soon after, Tayac sent his 
daughter to St. Mary’s to receive a 
liberal and Christian education. 

Great results were expected to fol- 
low from the conversion of Tayac, 
but he died in the following year, in 
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the pious practice and firm belief of 
the Catholic faith. His daughter was 
now queen of the Patapscoes; she 
had already acquired the English lan- 
guage, and was baptized at St. Mary’s 
soon after the death of her father. 
Many of the natives followed the ex- 
ample of Tayac and his family. The 
inhabitants of the town of Potopaco, 
to the number of one hundred and 
thirty, together with their queen, were 
baptized. The young queen of Pa- 
tuxent Town and her mother were 
converted. Anacostan, a powerful 
sachem, not only became a good 
Christian, but wished to take up his 
residence among the whites as a citi- 
zen of the colony. 

In the winter of 1642, Father White 
was returning from one of his annual 
visits to St. Mary’s by water, and was 
detained by the ice nearly opposite 
Potomac Town, in Virginia. Always 
anxious to do good, he crossed the 
ice on foot to the Indian town, where 
he remained nine weeks instructing 
the natives in the saving truths of the 
Gospel. His zeal was rewarded: the 
chief of the town and its principal in- 
habitants were converted, also a neigh- 
boring chief, with many of his tribe ; 
a third with his wife and son; and 
still a fourth chief of very high rank, 
whose conversion prepared the way 
for his whole tribe to enter the one 
fold as soon as they could receive the 
necessary instructions. 

“The Old Guard dies, but never 
surrenders.” So it was with those 
noble missionaries of Maryland. Ex- 
hausted by their excessive and inces- 
sant labors, they continued their glo- 
rious work as long as they had strength 
to preach the Gospel or to pour the 
saving water of baptism upon the 
heads of the poor savages. Like 
true soldiers of the cross, they died 
on the field of battle. Father Altham 
was the first of this devoted little band 
who perished. He died on the sth 
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of November, 1640, at St. Mary’s. 
Father Brock, the superior of the 
Jesuits in Maryland, in announcing 
this sad event to the general of the 
order, alludes to the difficulties, dan- 
gers, and privations which they had 
to undergo, but expresses the most 
unbounded confidence in the protec- 
tion of an ever-watchful Providence ; 
concluding with this magnanimous 
language: “In whatever manner it 
shall please the Divine Majesty to dis- 
pose of us, may his will be accom- 
plished. Formy part, I would rather, 
laboring in the conversion of these 
Indians, expire on the bare ground, 
deprived of all human succor, and 
perishing with hunger, than ever think 
of abandoning this holy work of God 
from fear of want. God grant that 
I may render him some service ; the 
rest I leave to his providence.” 

On the 5th of June, 1641, only 
five weeks after uttering this most 
generous and most Christian senti- 
ment, Father Brock went to enjoy 
the reward of his earthly labors. 

Earnest appeals were now made 
by the few remaining Jesuits in Ma- 
ryland to their brethren in Europe, 
in which it was said that “a harvest 
is placed within our reach, the labor 
of which will be richly repaid with 
fruit. The greatest fear is, that we 
shall not have laborers enough to 
collect so abundant a crop. Let not 
those who may be sent to our assist- 
ance fear that they will be destitute 
of the necessary supports of life; 
for he who clothes the lily of the 
valley and feeds the birds of the air 
will not suffer those engaged in ex- 
tending his heavenly kingdom to 
want the necessary supplies.” 

These appeals were not made in 
vain. Dozens of English Jesuits 
begged to be sent upon the glorious 
Maryland mission. Their letters to 
the provincial soliciting this privilege 
are full of the most ardent zeal and 
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most edifying self-devotion. The few 
fathers who could be spared for this 
distant vineyard of the Lord proved 
that they were worthy to be chosen. 

But, in 1644, the peace and pros- 
perity which had hitherto blessed the 
colony of Maryland were sadly in- 
terrupted. The civil war between 
the king and parliament, which had 
.been fiercely raging in England for 
several years, seemed about to be de- 
cided in favor of the parliament. A 
colony of Puritans, who had been ban- 
ished from Virginia, which tolerated 
neither Catholics nor dissenters, after 
being cordially welcomed in Mary- 
land, which tolerated men of every 
Christian sect, repaid kindness by 
dissension and hospitality by civil 
war. Led on by the notorious Clai- 
borne, who had been a deadly enemy 
of the Maryland colony from its first 
settlement, and one Ingle, a pirate, 
smuggler, rebel, and murderer, they 
succeeded in driving Governor Cal- 
vert into Virginia, and obtained com- 
plete possession of the province. 
The conquerors immediately com- 
menced to plunder and oppress the 
(Catholics, Episcopalians, and all who 
adhered to the proprietary’s govern- 
ment. 

The missionaries, who had scru- 
pulously avoided taking any side in 
the exciting political questions of the 
time, were seized by the marauders, 
their stations robbed and broken up, 
and they themselves sent in chains 
to England. Among them was the 
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venerable and good Father White, 
who had spent ten years of unceasing 
labor in the Maryland mission. He 
never saw his rude but beloved flock 
in the wilderness again. Banished 
from England, he returned to the 
kingdom in defiance of the penal 
laws, and exercised for some:-time his 
duties as a priest. Again arrested, 
he remained in close and cruel con- 
finement until his death, which occur- 
red in 1656, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. 

Truly grand and beautiful was the 
career of Father White, who well de- 
served the triple crown of a scholar 
by his learning, of a saint by his sanc- 
tity, and by his missionary labors the 
glorious title of Afostle of Maryland. 
Compared with his noble and gene- 
rous deeds, how mean, how poor, 
how useless, appear the lives of— 


“* Ye lazy philosophers, self-seeking men— 
Ye fireside philanthropists, great at the pen.” 


This imperfect sketch will convey 
some idea of the work accomplished 
by the Jesuit missionaries in Maryland. 
They brought the twofold blessings 
of religion and civilization: the In- 
dians were good, docile, and eager for 
instruction and improvement. Both 
the teachers and the taught have long 
since passed away, but the good work 
then commenced has increased year 
after year, and become the glorious 
American Catholic Church of our 
day, which has extended its saving 
influence all over this vast republic. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT PRECIOUS STONES. 


“* Jasper first,’ I said, 
* And second sapphire, third chalcedony ; 
The rest in order—last an amethyst.’ ” 


“THERE! I have finished Aurora 
Leigh, and those last words remind 
me of your promise; and permit me 
to claim it this evening, ma chére tante. 
Have you forgotten that long ago 
you said that, the next time I came 
to see you, you would show me your 
jewels and tell me something about 
precious stones in general ?” 

“ No, I had not at all forgotten it ; 
and I have brought my jewels out, and 
am ready to redeem my pledge now. 
First I will open the case of dia- 
monds.” 

“Oh! how beautiful. See how 
they sparkle on their beds of crimson 
velvet! Don’t tell me they are crys- 
tallized carbon—only another form 
of that ugly lump of coal lying in the 
hod there; I can’t believe it! Tell 
me they are crystallized dew, tears 
shed by the Peris when turned out of 
paradise, and I will credit it.” 

“Still, dear, it is the truth; any 
chemist can show you of what a dia- 
mond is made by destroying its pre- 
sent form. But who can make one ? 
And so it is of all jewels. The ruby, 
the sapphire, are only crystallized clay ; 
yet what imitations can equal nature ? 
The opal, the topaz, the emerald, and 
the amethyst are but colored pebbles, 
tinged more or less with the great 
coloring matter of mineral nature, 
iron.” 

“Please tell me, are the stones 
mentioned in the description of the 
New Jerusalem, in the Bible, those 
which are known to us by the same 
names ?” 

“Some are, some are not. The 
sapphire of the ancients is supposed 


by mineralogists to have been simply 
the stone called by us lapis-lazuli; and 
the two onyx stones ‘inclosed in 
ouches of gold, graven as signets, and 
with the names of the children of 
Israel,’ that were placed in the ephod, 
on the shoulders of the high-priest, as 
described in the Scriptures, were really 
diamonds. 

“ During the middle ages, how and 
where gems were found remained al- 
most as much a mystery as among 
the ancients. The merchants of 
Venice, who were the first to pene- 
trate to the East Indies, kept their 
secrets well. Of course most wonder- 
ful accounts were given of the origin 
and qualities of their wares, and their 
value was proportionably enhanced. 
It was said there was an inaccessible 
valley in Arabia, where diamonds lay 
‘thick as leaves in Vallombrosa;’ 
and the only means of obtaining the 
gems was to throw pieces of raw meat 
down into the valley, from the rocks 
above ; the vultures eagerly pounced 
upon this food, and carried it away, 
and with it the jewels that adhered. 
The diamond hunters immediately 
sought the nests of the birds, recap- 
tured the meat, and picked off the 
diamonds. Marco Paulo, the great 
traveller who visited India in the 
thirteenth century, gives this as the 
manner of obtaining diamonds, and 
his description is identical with that 
given in the Arabian Nights in the 
adventures of Sindbad the Sailor. Ta- 
vernier, 4 traveller of the seventeenth 
century and a jeweller by trade, was 
the first to give a faithful and detailed 
account of the diamond mines, and 
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how they were worked. He visited 
all the mines of Golconda—those 
mines that have become a proverb. 
Their discovery, as that of many an- 
other, was the result of accident. An 
ignorant shepherd stumbled over a 
shiny pebble, which took his fancy, 
but which he afterward changed for 
a little rice. The one into whose 
hands it thus fell was as ignorant as 
the other of its value; he sold it for a 
trifling sum, and thus it passed, after 
several transfers, into the possession 
of a merchant who knew its worth, 
and with infinite trouble traced it back 
to its original finder, and the place 
where it was discovered. 

“ Another mine was found in nearly 
the same way—that of Gani, in the 
same kingdom. The finder was a 
poor man who was preparing to sow 
millet ; he knew the value of his dis- 
covery, and carried the stone he had 
picked up to the capital. The dealers 
in such things were greatly delighted 
and surprised at its size, for it weigh- 
ed twenty-five carats.” 

“ How much is a carat, aunty ?” 

“It weighs about three and a half. 
grains, I think. ‘The same mine 
yielded much larger ones. One pre- 
sented to a traitor who had betrayed 
the king of Golconda, by the prince 
whom he served, weighed seven hun- 
dred and eighty-seven carats. 

“ There are diamond mines in Africa, 
and in the island of Borneo; also in 
Siberia, and among the Ural moun- 
tains. Brazil rivals Golconda in her 
diamonds, and their discovery too 
was an accident. There they are 
found in the beds of rivers, and are 
washed out by the natives. 

“ The diamond is the king of gems, 
and is the hardest body known. Its 
electric qualities are shown even in 
its rough state; while no other uncut 
gem. possesses this quality. When 
first dug from its mine, it is cover- 
ed with a thick crust, which only 
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another diamond can remove. Every 
substance in nature can be cut by the 
diamond; the diamond can only be 
cut by itself. There have been found 
specimens of these superb stones, blue, 
yellow, rose, and green—even black ; 
but the latter very rarely. Now, I 
think that is all I can tell you about 
the diamond as a stone. ‘There are 
various ways of cutting them; brilliant, 
rose, table, etc. But I don’t think 
you would understand by a verbal 
description. ‘The most of those dia- 
monds are ‘rose-cut;’ that solitaire 
ring is a ‘table’—the least valuable 
of all the styles of cutting. 

“Now I will put these back and 
open the next case, which contains 
pearls. I never see this stone without 
thinking of poor Mary Stuart; this 
was her favorite gem, and she must 
have looked very lovely in ‘ gloss of 
satin and glimmer of pearls.’ Her 
pearls were the admiration of all who 
saw them, and were famous through 
Europe. Miss Strickland describes 
Elizabeth’s mean robbery—for it was 
nothing else—of these long-coveted 
gems, and gives Mary’s letter to her 
“sister and cousin” on the subject, 
which, if the latter had any conscience, 
must have heaped coals of fire on her 
head. These beautiful stones, when 
genuine, are either the result of disease 
or the eggs of the oyster which did 
not hatch, and gradually became 
covered with acre, the secretion of 
the fish. You have read descriptions 
of the Indian pearl fisheries, and how 
the poor divers are often cheated out 
of their hard earnings. 

“Pearls are manufactured, too, by 
inserting beads or some foreign sub- 
stance in the oyster, which by de- 
grees becomes covered with wacre. 
But these are always inferior in beau- 
ty, being irregular in shape, and con- 
sequently not so valuable as those 
produced by nature. At the late Ex- 
position, however, in Paris, the French 
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chemists displayed some beautiful 
pearls that had never seen the inside 
of an oyster-shell, and yet could not 
be distinguished from natural ones. 
This is the first instance in which 
chemically manufactured gems in any 
degree approached in beauty and 
value those of nature. 

“ Chemistry has shown that the pearl 
can readily be dissolved in acids; 
consequently Cleopatra’s act is rob- 
bed of its wonder, and indeed it has 
several times been imitated. 

“Pearls were found in great profu- 
sion in the South American and Mexi- 
can coasts after their discovery; but 
the demand for them from Europe 
was so great they soon became ex- 
hausted. They are found also on the 
coast of Wales and of England, but 
of an inferior kind. 

“T have mentioned pearls next to 
diamonds; but in value the ruby 
ranks second. Open that case on 
the table, and I will. show you some 
beautiful rubies—not the necklace; 
in that, though the gems are very 
beautiful, they are only garnets—the 
ear-rings are the oriental ruby, the most 
beautiful of the several kinds of the 
same stone; see of what an exquisite 
color they are when held up to the light. 
Do you know I value this pair of ear- 
rings almost as much as I do those 
diamond ones ?” 

“ They are certainly very beautiful ; 
but why do you say the stones in the 
necklace are only garnets—they are 
very beautiful.” 

“Yes, they are very beautiful, for 
they are Syriam garnets—so called 
from Syriam, the’capital of Pegu—and 
are often confounded with the ruby; 
but they are a far inferior stone, neither 
taking so fine a polish nor giving nor 
reflecting so beautiful a light. The 
garnet has a black tinge, owing to 
the oxide of iron which is its coloring 
matter; the different shades of the 
garnet come from the presence, more 
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or less, besides the oxide of iron, of 
manganese, chromium, lime, or mag- 
nesia. There are yellow, green, rose- 
color, and white garnets; the ruby is 
pure alumina, or clay without its sili- 
cious ingredients, and its coloring mat- 
ter is chromic acid, while the garnet 
is a silicate of alumina, colored by 
metallic oxides. 

“Rubies are of three classes, the 
oriental, the singel, and the balas; 
the last is of a rose tint, and not very 
valuable unless of a certain weight. 

“There is a ring with an emerald 
surrounded by pearls. This is very 
valuable, because it is a perfect stone, 
and perfect emeralds have passed into 
aproverb. According to chemists, the 
emerald is a double silicate of alu- 
mina and glucina, At first the beauti- 
ful green of the emerald was attributed 
to oxide of chromium, but it is now 
thought to be due to the presence of 
some organic matter. The Duke of 
Devonshire has the largest known 
emerald; it is an uncut, six-sided 
prism, two inches in width and from 
one to two anda half inches in length, 
and weighs over eight ounces. The 
emerald is a soft, light stone. 

“ Now I will show you my topaz set 
—Brazilian topaz. They were made 
for my mother by my father’s orders, 
when he was living at Rio Janeiro. 
See this crescent; it has Brazilian dia- 
monds each side of the row of topaz, 
and the gold is South American gold ; 
you see it is of a reddish tinge, 
much richer than that from Califor- 
nia. Put the crescent on black velvet 
or ribbon, and see how much better it 
is shown; my mother wore it in the 
turban head-dress it was then the style 
to wear ; the topazes are very beautiful 
in it, but I think the cross is the more 
chaste. See, there are no diamonds 
in the cross, only the clear, pure topaz. 
The ear-rings are by no means old- 
fashioned in shape even for these 
days; but the bracelets are the least 
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handsome part of the set—with the 
chains of gold and a large topaz in 
each clasp. 

“The topaz is another silicate of 
alumina, with a little fluorine; there 
are red, blue, pink, and white topaz. 
The best stones come from Brazil; 
though this is a disputed honor, some 
claiming precedence for the oriental. 
They are found in New Wales and 
Ceylon. Large ones are also found 
in Scotland, in the Cairngorm moun- 
tains, although a kind of rock crystal 
called the Cairngorm stones is also 
found in the same mountains, and the 
two are confounded. 

“ There is a pair of sapphire ear-rings ; 
some call this stone the blue ruby, 
but though a beautiful gem, it is not 
as valuable as the ruby. The largest 
sapphire known is in the museum of 
mineralogy in Paris. Itis called the 
Ruspoh, and weighs 132 carats. 

“In that box is a ring set with one 
large amethyst. This is a very rare 
stone, so rare that my -father always 
doubted its genuineness. Amethysts 
are crystallized quartz or silica, color- 
ed by small quantities of oxide of 
manganese. They are found in the 
East Indies, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
particularly in Oberstein in Saxony ; 
they are also found in Brazil. 

“There are a number of jewels in 
that box. A set of agate studs— 
agates are quartz, and can easily be 
polished ; they are never transparent 
nor wholly opaque. Agates are of 
every variety of agate, and some are 
very beautiful. Here is an onyx pin; 
this is a kind of agate. You see it is 
in layers of different colors, generally 
brown and white and black. The 
sardonyx has a red tinge (whence 
the name, sard), in place of one of 
the more usual colors, and the chal- 
cedonyx is of a milky blue tinge. 

“ Jasper, of which the bloodstone is 
a variety (so called from the veins 
and specks of bright red through it), 
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lapis-lazuli, amber, malachite, and 
feldspath, are more or less used for 
ornaments. The last is found every- 
where; it is white, and not as hard as 
quartz. Malachite is a hydrated car- 
bonate of copper. Marcasite ranks 
with it, and is a kind of iron pyrites. 
Mirrors of marcasite were found in the 
tombs of the Peruvians. It is capable 
of a very high polish. 

“ Amber you have heard more about 
than any of the others. Modern mi- 
neralogists have been at a loss to ac- 
count for this peculiar substance ; it is 
of vegetable origin, being the fossil resin 
ofa pine-tree. Sometimes pieces of am- 
ber have insects imbedded in them, 
and perfectly preserved. It is very 
transparent, though occasionally quite 
opaque; when burnt, it gives out a 
very fragrant odor. It possesses strong 
electrical qualities ; and this perhaps ac- 
counts for the great value set upon it 
by the ancients. It is found in Asia 
Minor, China, and Sicily, and also 
along the Prussian shores of the Bal- 
tic. Many romantic and charming 
fables are connected with this stone; 
you easily recall Moore’s lines : 


“* € Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept.’ ”’ 


“ Here is an opal stud, aunty ; you 
forgot that.” 

“ Yes, I had passed that by ; and yet 
it isa most interesting stone to one who 
loves romance ; for it was this stone 
which was said to reveal the absent 
love’s truth or falsehood; paling if 
false, glowing in roseate hues as long 
as he or she was faithful. Black opals 
are found, but very rarely, in Egypt. 
The harlequin opal is a hydrated sili- 
ca; it is not so precious as the noble 
opal, which is of a milky whiteness, 
exhibiting a rich play of colors, green, 
red, blue, and yellow. Opals are 
found in Hungary, Germany, and 
Honduras. 

“ But the opal was not the only stone 
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which was supposed to have some 
secret power. Almost every stone 
had some superstition attached to it. 
The emerald as well as the opal could 
warn of treachery by the paling or 
glowing of its light; you remember 
where L. E. L. speaks of it: 
“Tt is a gem which hath the power to show 
If plighted lovers keep their faith or no: 


If faithful, it is like the leaves in spring ; 
If faithless, like those leaves when withering.’ 


“The emerald also puts evil spirits to 
flight, if set in a ring or worn round 
the neck. I believe it also brought 
eloquence and increased wealth to its 
owner. Amethysts were thought to 
be antidotes against intoxication. Its 
name in Greek, amethystos, has that 
meaning.” 

“ Had the diamond no mysterious 
properties ?” 

“ Yes, it calmed anger and increased 
love; it gave victory and strength of 
mind and body. From its quality of 
strengthening love, it was called the 
stone of reconciliation, a name which, 
however, might be given to almost 
any of the others, or to all; for how 
many quarrels, how many heart-scalds, 
have been healed or salved by pre- 
sents of these gems! It is said also 
that, in presence of guilt, the diamond 
loses its lustre. 

“The oriental ruby or carbuncle, 
ground to powder and taken inter- 
nally, was considered an antidote 
against poison. It also changed its 
color to a, darker hue if danger of 
any kind, except death, threatened the 
wearer. If death was impending, the 
stone became pale. The ruby, like 
the diamond, possesses the power of 
giving light in darkness; this power 
has, of course, been much exaggerat- 
ed by the ancients, but modern writers 
confirm it to a certain extent. 

“ Almost all precious stones are elec- 
tric—that is, electricity can be evolved 
from them by friction; but none per- 
haps more than the amber. It would 
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be an endless task to tell you all the 
properties attributed to precious 
stones—a task too long, at least, for 
this evening.” 

“You have not said a word about 
turquoise. Do you remember this ring 
you gave me for a birthday gift ?” 

“There are two kinds of turquoise, 
the eastern, which is the real gem, and 
is a phosphate of alumina, colored by 
oxide of copper; and the odontolite, 
or bone turquoise. The former was 
found first in Turkey, hence its name ; 
it is very rare, and consequently very 
high-priced. The odontolite turquoise 
is teeth of fossil mammalia colored 
by phosphate of iron. The real gem 
is very hard and of a beautiful 
azure blue, opaque but slightly trans- 
parent at the edges. They are found 
in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia Petrzea. 
The odontolite is found in France; 
these can be acted upon by acids, 
though the real ones cannot; they 
are not so hard as the latter, and 
when burnt give out a very strong 
animal odor. 

“‘ Precious stones are long-lived, if 
I may so speak. Handed down from 
generation to generation, who can 
tell what they have passed through, 
how often they have changed own- 
ers, or what their age? Had they 
but the gift of speech, what stories 
they could tell! The gems that flash 
or gleam upon the person of a mo- 
dern belle may be the very stones 
upon the gift or rejection of which 
empires have fallen and kingdoms 
been convulsed by war and bloodshed. 
And the gems flash back no record 
of the past. No tears have crystalliz- 
ed upon their surface—no drops of 
blood congealed there; yet perhaps 
the faultless hand of a Mary Stuart 
or Marie Antoinette caressed them ; 
the cruel touch of an Elizabeth or a 
Catharine de’ Medicis is among the 
memories they could recall! 

“ Nor was the love of the glitter and 
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display of elaborate toilettes, or the 
aid of precious stones in dress, con- 
fined to the old world alone. In the 
wilds of Mexico and among the South 
American mountains the natives were 
fully aware of their value and beauty. 
You have read in Prescott and others 
of Montezuma’s magnificence and the 
sad story of the Peruvian Inca. 

“ Of all nations of the east, India 
and Persia are the most famed in 
this matter of precious stones. We 
read of the army of Darius, magnifi- 
cent beyond anything in its equip- 
ments, etc. The ‘immortals,’ a body 
of picked troops, wore collars of gold 
and dresses of cloth-of-gold, while 
the sleeves of their jackets were co- 
vered with precious stones and gold 
embroidery. 

“The women of those days were 
as fond of decking their persons with 
gems, and did so to a far greater ex- 
tent than do their modern sisters. 

«Nor were the Greeks behind the 
Persians ; for history tells us of Alex- 
ander’s chariot enriched with gold, 
his gorget covered with precious stones, 
and his mantle embroidered with gold 
and gems. In saying ‘Greeks,’ of 
course I don’t include the Spartans. 
With them every kind of luxury, clean- 
liness included, was strictly forbidden ; 
even their money was of iron, and it 
required a cart and a yoke of oxen 
to carry from one place to another 
a sum equal to only a few dollars of 
our coinage. 

“ The Romans, after they had con- 
quered the world by physical force, 
were conquered in their turn by the 
superior luxury of some of their cap- 
tives; Greece and Carthage, bowing 
to the yoke of their conquerors, threw 
around them the chains of beauty 
and epicurean enjoyment. 

“When Paulus Amilius returned 
from the conquest of Macedonia, he 
laid before the astonished Romans 
the magnificent spoils of Greece, and 
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his countrymen were not slow to ap- 
propriate and follow the taste for ex- 
travagances thus excited, and soon 
outstripped their teachers. On the 
occasion of Pompey’s triumph, there 
were displayed a chess-board with all 
its pieces set with precious stones; 
thirty-three crowns of pearls; the fa- 
mous golden vine of Aristobulus, esti- 
mated by the historian Josephus at 
five hundred talents (2,400,000 fres.) ; 
the throne and sceptre of Mithridates, 
his chariot also, glistening with gold 
and precious stones, were among the 
trophies. 

“Lucan in his Pharsalia describes 
the hall in which Cleopatra feasted 
Czesar—columns of porphyry, ivory 
porticoes, pavements of onyx, thresh- 
olds of tortoise-shell, in which were 
set emeralds; furniture inlaid with 
yellow jaspers, and couches studded 
with gems—a description hardly to 
be credited did not history indorse it. 

“ Caligula built ships of cedar and 
inlaid them with gems; his mantle 
was embroidered with gold and je- 
wels, and his favorite horse wore a 
collar of pearls. 

“ Nero’s house had panels of mo- 
ther-of-pearl, enriched with gold and 
gems ; and Heliogabalus wore sandals 
covered with gems. 

“ Roman luxury spread among the 
Goths, to whom before it had been 
little known. They were fond of 
high colors and of gold, but knew 
little or nothing of precious stones. 
Surpassing everything, but true, are 
the accounts of the magnificence, the 
treasures of gold and silver, possessed 
by these rude despoilers of Roman 
grandeur. But haven’t I talked you 
almost to sleep, child ?” 

* No indeed! Please ‘tell on,’ as 
the children say, unless you are tired.” 

“Oh! not at all. Well, then, we 
will leave the barbarians and _ their 
splendor, and turn to more civilized 
ages—to Charlemagne’s sad watch 
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beside the lake into which the talis- 
manic ring had been cast; and look 
into his tomb when opened by Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, who sought to rob 
the dead monarch of his golden chair, 
upon which he sat in his imperial 
robes with his jewel-covered sword at 
his side, his diadem on his head, and 
his golden shield and gemmed scep- 
tre hanging before him. 

“ As Christianity spread, gold and 
silver and precious stones were lavish- 
ed upon the service of God, and no 
church in France owned greater trea- 
sure than St. Denis. The Abbé Suger 
presented it with a crucifix prtofuse- 
ly ornamented with precious stones, 
which was destroyed by the Leaguers 
in 1590. The church besides had 
shrines, crosses, and chalices of gold, 
enamelled and jewelled, presents from 
Charles the Bold; Ptolemy’s famous 
drinking-cup of agate; the sceptre of 
Dagobert, a gold eagle set with sap- 
phires and other gems with which he 
clasped his mantle ; the gifts of Char- 
lemagne, etc. 

“ Gems were also devoted to enrich- 
ing the houses and plate, and the 
dresses of the laity. 

“The wedding-gifts of Henry III. 
to the beautiful Eleanore of Provence 
cost him thirty thousand pounds. 
Miss Strickland enumerates in this 
queen’s trousseau ‘nine guirlands, or 
chaplets, for her hair, formed of gold 
filigree and clusters of colored pre- 
cious stones. For state occasions she 
had a crown most glorious with gems, 
worth fifteen hundred pounds at that 
era, Her girdles were worth five 
thousand marks, and the coronation 
present from her sister queen, Marga- 
ret of France, was a large silver pea- 
cock, a receptacle for scented water, 
whose train was set with pearls, sap- 
phires, and other gems. 

“ But it is in the history of Charles 
the Bold, and the preceding and sub- 
sequent reigns of the Dukes of Bur- 
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gundy, that we find the most astonish- 
ing accounts of expensive and lavish- 
ly ornamented garments. 

“When Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, met the Duke of Lancaster 
at Amiens in 1391, his wardrobe was 
on ascale of great magnificence. One 
surcoat was of black velvet; on the 
left sleeve, which hung as low as the 
hem of the garment, was a large 
branch of a rose-tree with twenty 
flowers. Some of these roses were of 
sapphires surrounded by pearls, others 
by rubies ; the buds were pearls; and 
the collar was similarly embroidered. 
A wreath of Spanish genet (in compli- 
ment to the English king) surround- 
ed the button-holes, the pods formed 
of pearls and sapphires. His other 
dresses were equally magnificent. 
One was of crimson velvet; down 
each side was embroidered in silver a 
bear, whose collar, muzzle, and chain 
were of rubies and sapphires. With 
this dress he wore a bracelet of gold 
set with rubies. 

“The Duke of Burgundy was the 
wealthiest prince in Europe. He and 
his son John spent large sums in gold 
and silver and jewels. Not only their 
own jewellers, but those of Florence, 
Lucca, Genoa, and Venice contribut- 
ed to the indulgence of these tastes. 
It is said that the art of cutting and 
polishing the diamond was discover- 
ed in the reign of Charles the Bold; 
but as these stones were in great de- 
mand during the times of his ances- 
tors, it would seem that the art must 
have been discovered earlier. 

“When the son of Philip the Bold 
was married at Cambray to the Prin- 
cess of Bavaria, in 1396, the duke dis- 
tributed diamonds among the ladies 
to the amount of seventy-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred francs. At his 
death, his wife was compelled, in or- 
der to save his territorial possessions 
for his children, to declare her hus- 
band bankrupt. All his store of je- 
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wels, etc., was not sufficient to pay his 
debts. 

“Tn 1406, when Louis XI. succeed- 
ed to the throne and made his public 
entry into Paris, Philip the Good of 
Burgundy wore jewels to the value 
of one million francs. His dress and 
the trappings of his horse were cover- 
ad with them; he literally shone with 
diamonds. When he visited the 
churches, during his stay in Paris, he 
made costly presents to the altar. 
He changed his jewels daily, some- 
times wearing a belt covered with dia- 
monds, and a rosary of precious stones ; 
again, a hat covered with them, or a 
surcoat sparkling with gems. He 
was, at his death, in 1467, the weal- 
thiest prince of his age, notwithstand- 
ing that in liberality he exceeded his 
predecessors. 

“ Although many of the European 
courts were on the verge of bankrupt- 
cy, although their armies were ill-paid 
and the people starving, still the no- 
bles and the members of the royal 
families seemed never at a loss for 
means to gratify their taste for display 
and love of personal adornment with 
jewels and jewellers’ work. 

‘© Of all the kings of France, none 
was as parsimonious as Louis XI., 
and none, not even excepting Louis 
XIV., was more magnificent in his 
outlay for jewels and golden orna- 
ments than Francis I. His presents 
to his mistresses, particularly Madame 
de Chateaubriand and the Duchess 
d’Estampes, and to his relatives and 
friends, were unequalled, if we may 
believe Miss Pardoe and Miss Strick- 
land. The famous Field of the Cloth 
of ‘Gold—‘ where,’ to use the words 
of an ancient chronicler, ‘many of 
the nobles carried their castles, forests, 
and mills on their backs,’ so great 
was the outlay necessary for the oc- 
casion—has often been described. 

Nor were Henry VIII. and Wolsey 
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behind the French king and his mi- 
nisters in their display. 

“ Francis’s presents to the beautiful 
Countess de Chateaubriand were not 
only priceless in value, but beautiful 
in design, owing to the good taste of 
his sister, Marguerite de Valois. 

“ The Duchess d’Estampes was of a 
grasping, miserly nature, and the poor 
king soon found her chains were not 
of roses. Still his infatuation for her 
and her power over him were so strong 
that he could refuse her nothing, and 
we read of the large sums spent by 
him to gratify her with amazement ; 
the more so as his wars with Charles 
V. and Henry of England drained the 
country and reduced his subjects to 
the greatest sufferings for the very ne- 
cessities of life. Yet we see the weak, 
pleasure-loving monarch diverting 
sums voted him reluctantly by his par- 
liament, for the prosecution of the 
wars, to supply a passing desire of the 
beautiful duchess, or to gratify some 
one of her many extravagant tastes. 

“ Elizabeth of England was as fond 
of jewels as her Bluebeard father. 
Her dresses were heavily embroider- 
ed with pearls, emeralds, and rubies, 
and even her couch was studded with 
precious gems—even diamonds. 

“ Mary Stuart’s jewels were very fine 
and very numerous ; her pearls I have 
mentioned. When she was married 
to the dauphin, her train of blue-gray 
velvet, some six or seven yards long, 
was covered with precious stones. 
She danced in it, too, although it 
must have weighed considerable; it 
had to be carried by six young ladies, 
who, of course, had to follow her 
through the mazes of the dance. 

“ Gradually, through the reigns of the 
Stuarts and the Bourbons, royal and 
noble personages have laid aside their 
lavishly-ornamented and voluminous 
robes, and now, except on occasions 
of ceremony or great state, they dress 
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like ordinary mortals; so that some- 
times it would be difficult to tell by 
the dress which was an earl and which 
his butler.” 

“ But I think the change is for the 
worse; don’t you, aunty ? I admire 
exceedingly the dresses worn by men 
in the days of Francis I. and Charles 
II. Then dress meant something ; 
now I defy you to find a meaning in 
it.” 

“Tt is certainly not so picturesque ; 
but you must admit that it is more 
convenient.” 

“Perhaps so. But tell me, is the 
‘Regent’ or the ‘ Koh-i-noor’ the larg- 
est diamond in the world ?” 

“Neither can claim that honor. 
The largest diamond in the world is 
not yet cut, and belongs to the Rajah 
of Matan in Borneo; it weighs 367 
carats. The ‘ Orloff’ weighs 193 ca- 
rats ; the ‘Grand Tuscan,’ 139% ; the 
‘Regent,’ 137; the ‘ Star of the South,’ 
125; and the ‘ Koh-i-noor,’ 122. The 
diamond owned by the Rajah of Ma- 
tan has been little seen. The Malays 
are very proud of it, and attribute all 
sorts of powers to it. The English 
have tried to buy it, but the rajah 
has always refused to part with it. 

“ The ‘ Orloff’ was once among the 
crown jewels of the Grand Mogul. 
When he was defeated by the Shah 
of Persia, these jewels were stolen, 
and after a while this remarkable 
stone was offered for sale. The Rus- 
sians outbid the English for the dia- 
mond, and it was bought by Count 
Orloff for Catharine of Russia for four 
hundred and fifty thousand roubles 
and a patent of nobility. This stone 
is the size of a pigeon’s egg, but its 
shape is defective, though its lustre is 
very fine. 

“The ‘Grand Tuscan’ is an heir- 
loom in the Austrian imperial family ; 
it is slightly tinged with yellow, which 
lessens its value. It is a ‘ rose-cut,’ 
nine-sided, looking like a star with 
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nine rays. This diamond was for a 
long time in the Medici family. After 
the Emperor Maximilian owned it, 
it was frequently called by his name. 

“The most valuable and beautiful, 
though not the largest, diamond in 
Europe, is the ‘Regent.’ Before cut- 
ting it weighed 410 carats; the cut- 
ting, which occupied two years, re- 
duced its size to 137 carats. It is cut 
as a brilliant. The name was given 
it because the Duke of Orleans, when 
Regent of France, bought it for Louis 
XV. for ninety-two thousand pounds. 
It was brought from India in 1717 by 
the grandfather of the Earl of Chat- 
ham, who was governor of Fort St. 
George in the East Indies, and who, 
for the five years he owned it, suffered 
constant dread of its being stolen. 
Its weight in the rough was 410 ca- 
rats. ‘This stone is now in the impe- 
rial diadem, though the great Napo- 
leon wore it in the hilt of his sword 
of state. Pawned, sold, stolen, given 
away, and passing through several re- 
volutions, this beautiful gem has al- 
ways been regained by France, and is 
justly considered one of the most va- 
luable of the state jewels. 

“The ‘Star of the South’ belongs 
to the royal family of Portugal. It 
weighs one hundred and twenty-five 
carats, and is estimated as worth about 
three millions sterling. This stone 
was found in the interior of Brazil 
by three men, who were banished 
as a punishment into the wildest 
Their discov- 
ery, of course, procured their pardon. 

“ The ‘ Koh-i-noor’ is the most un- 
fortunate of all. Once the largest 
ever known, weighing nine hundred 
carats, it is now the sixth in size of the 
paragon diamonds, and weighs only 
one hundred and twenty-two carats. A 
Venetian diamond-cutter, Borgis by 
name, is responsible for this injury to 
the stone. The name signifies moun- 
tain of light, and this diamond, it is 
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said, was worn by an Indian rajah, 
Kanah, three thousand and one years 
before Christ. After many changes and 
transfers, it at last came into the pos- 
session of the English, and has been 
recut and very much improved by 
the process. According to Mr. Ten- 
nant, only a portion of this great 
stone has been brought from India. 
He says the great Russian diamond, 
and a large diamond slab captured 
at Coreham in the harem of the chief, 
and the Koh-i-noor, were once one 
stone. : 

“The ‘Shah of Persia,’ so called 
because that monarch presented it 
to the Emperor Nicholas, is of fine 
water and lustre, but its shape is irre- 
gular, being a long prism. It weighs 
eighty-six and three-sixteenth carats, 
and is valued at two hundred and 
twenty thousand francs. The names 


of its former owners, Indian princes, 
are engraved on this gem.* 

“ Perhaps there is no stone of which 
“more conflicting stories are told and 


histories given than the ‘Sancy.’ 
The stone so called is now among 
the crown jewels of France; it is pear- 
shaped and beautifully white and 
clear. According to some, this stone 
belonged to Charles the Bold, and 
was lost out of the hilt of his sword 
at Granson. According to others, he 
wore it in his helmet. Some say he 
wore it and another, a larger dia- 
mond, suspended around his neck, 
and that the larger one was found by 
a peasant; it was sold for graduating 
prices, and bought by peasants, mer- 
chants, dukes, and princes, until it 
finally came into the hands cf Julius 
II., and now rests in the papal tiara. 
Many consider this the true ‘ Sancy.’ 
Others say the stone Charles wore 
with this diamond was found by a 
Lord de Sancy, and by him taken to 
England, where it was bought by 
Henry VIII. and presented by him 


* This stone is now in the Russian sceptre. 
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to his daughter Mary, and by her 
given to Philip II. of Spain, and that 
by the marriage of the Spanish prin- 
cess Maria Theresa to Louis XIV. 
it was brought into France. Others 
say James II. owned it, and when 
he took refuge in France he present- 
ed it to Louis XIV., and that Louis 
XV. wore it at his coronation. 

“ The most valuable of the French 
crown jewels was the famous triangu- 
lar diamond, of the most exquisite 
sapphire blue and the most splendid 
lustre. This diamond was stolen in 
1792 with the rest of the crown jewels, 
and though many of them, among 
them the‘ Regent,’ were recovered, it 
has never been seen since. 

“ Although the diamonds of the 
Spanish crown jewels are magnificent, 
they do not surpass, or even equal, 
those of Brazil, which are said to be 
the most splendid of modern times. 

“The crown jewels of England are 
kept in the Tower in an iron cage. 
There are in the imperial crown five 
rubies, seventeen sapphires, eleven 
emeralds, two hundred and seventy- 
three pearls, four drop-shaped pearls, 
one hundred and forty-seven table 
diamonds, one thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-three rose diamonds, 
and one thousand three hundred and 
sixty-three brilliant diamonds. The 
famous heart-shaped ruby in the front 
of the crown, and centre of a diamond 
Maltese cross, is said to have been 
given to Edward the Black Prince 
by Don Pedro, King of Castile, after 
the battle of Nagera in 1367. This 
diamond was worn by Henry V. at 
Agincourt. On the summit of the 
cross in the centre is a splendid rose- 
cut sapphire. 

“While talking of diamonds we must 
not forget the famous diamond neck- 
lace, one of the first steps in the 
downfall of the beautiful and inno- 
cent queen of Louis XVI. The 
whole matter was entirely unknown 
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to her, and she never saw one of the 
diamonds; but it is too long a story 
for to-night. To-morrow I will give 
you a book that has a full account 
of the whole matter. 

“ Another diamond necklace story is 
connected with the present Empress 
of the French. At her coronation, 
the city of Paris voted six hundred 
thousand francs to purchase a dia- 
mond necklace as a present to her 
majesty; but, at Eugénie’s request, 
the sum was devoted to the founda- 
tion of an educational establishment 
for poor young girls of one of the 
poorest faubourgs in Paris. 

“The fashion of wearing necklaces 
was revived by Agnes Sorel. Charles 
VII. presented her with one of dia- 
monds; she wore it always, although 
the gems, being uncut, hurt her neck. 

“ The Queen of Prussia has a neck- 
lace of pearls, each pearl alike in size 
and beauty. This has grown from 
one pearl presented to her by her 
husband the first birthday after their 
marriage, followed by a similar one 
each succeeding year. If the royal 
couple live only a few years longer, 
the superb cordon will be long enough 
to make a double row hanging to the 
waist. 

“ Girdles or belts are of great anti- 
quity, and perhaps in the history of 
jewels no ornament has greater sig- 
nificance than girdles and rings. 
Those worn by the Roman ladies 
were very broad, like the more mo- 
dern stomacher, and loaded with pre- 
cious stones. 

“In the middle ages, the belt or gir- 
dle was an important adjunct in the 
ceremony of paying homage. Dur- 
ing the ceremony the belt was taken 
off and handed to the suzerain. This 
act, however, was only performed in 
liege homage, and the refusal of the 
Duke of Brittany to yield this point 
almost brought on a war between him 
and Charles VII. of France. The 
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taking off of the belt was also a por- 
tion of the form of declaring bank- 
ruptcy ; and the widow of Philip the 
Bold, who, I told you before, was at 
one time the richest prince in Eu- 
rope, had to go through this painful 
and disagreeable ceremony over the 
coffin of her husband. 

“In the East for a long time the 
belt was a badge of the profession of 
a Christian. 

“ The queens from the tenth to the 
seventeenth century were very fond 
of stomachers and belts, and owned 
many, always more or less ornament- 
ed with precious stones. Elizabeth 
of England had one so covered with 
gems that the original fabric could 
not be seen; and it must have been 
almost as heavy above her heart as 
her conscience (supposing she pos- 
sessed so inconvenient an article) was 
within. 

“A girdle richly studded with dia- 
monds saved the life of Queen Isa- 
bella II. of Spain from the dagger of 
the assassin Menino. The point of 
the dagger striking on one of the 
stones, slipped aside, and inflicted only 
a flesh wound. 

“ Rings are of the greatest antiquity 
and of universal fashion. Solomon 
was said to own one which possessed 
magical powers, and you remember 
the ring of Pharaoh which he gave 
to Joseph as a sign of his delegated 
authority. 

“ The wedding-ring we get from the 
Hebrews; adopted from them by the 
Romans, it became a general custom. 
In the time of Pliny this ring was of 
iron with a loadstone, as emblematic 
of the love which should bind closely 
together man and wife. 

“ Rings were worn as a badge of 
knighthood. In early ages it was a 
mark that its wearer was a freeman 
or freedman. Among the Romans 
and Greeks they wore different rings 
for different seasons, some stones be- 
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ing considered cooler and lighter 
than others. 

“Seal-rings are as ancient as the 
days of Alexander of Macedon ; and 
as early certainly as the fourth cen- 
tury rings were made part of the dress 
of a bishop. 

“ The popes have tworings, of which 
one, the annulus piscatoris, the special 
ring of the popes, is broken whenever 
a pope dies, a new one being provid- 
ed for his successor. 

“ Now one word more before saying 
good-night, by way of a moral reflec- 
tion and a summing up of our talk, 
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or rather my monologue. If you 
were to put a diamond beneath a 
bell-glass filled with oxygen gas, and 
expose it to the rays of the sun con- 
densed to a focus by means of a lens, 
your diamond would burn, and the 
result would be merely carbonic acid 
gas. So you see, my dear, that not 
only our hopes and plans, our glory 
and happiness—the most precious 
desires of the human heart—but the 
hardest and most precious substance 
in mineral nature ends—in smoke ! 


“ *Sic transit gloria mundi!’ 
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SAMUEL DUHOBRET was a disciple 
of the famous engraver Albert Diirer, 
admitted into the art-school out of 
charity. He was employed in paint- 
ing signs and the coarse tapestry then 
used in Germany. As he was about 
forty years of age, small, ugly, and 
humpbacked, he was the butt of ill 
jokes among his fellow-pupils, and 
selected as a special object of dislike 
by Madame Diirer, who tormented 
the scholars and domestics, as well as 
the master, by her Xantippical tem- 
per. Poor Duhobret had nota spice 
of malice in his heart, and not only 
bore all his trials with patience, eating 
without complaint the scanty crusts 
given him for dinner, while his com- 
panions fared better, but always show- 
ed himself ready to assist and serve 
those who scoffed at him. His in- 
dustry was indefatigable. He came 
to his studies every morning at day- 
break, and worked till sunset. Dur- 
ing three years, he plodded thus, and 
said nothing of the paintings he had 


produced in his lonely chamber by 
the light of his lamp. His bodily 
energies wasted under incessant toil. 
No one cared enough for him to no- 
tice the feverish color in his wrinkled 
cheek, or the increasing meagreness 
of his misshapen frame. No one ob- 
served that the poor pittance set aside 
for his midday meal remained un- 
touched for several days. The poor 
artist made his appearance as usual, 
and as meekly bore the gibes of the 
students or the taunts of the lady; 
working with the same untiring assi- 
duity, though his hands trembled and 
his eyes were often suffused with tears. 

One morning, he was missing from 
the scene of his labors, and, though 
jokes were passed about his disap- 
pearance, no one thought of going to 
his lodgings to see if he were ill or 
dead. He was indeed prostrated by 
the low fever that had been lurking 
in his veins and slowly sapping his 
strength. He was half-delirious, and 
muttered wild and incoherent words, 
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fancying his bed surrounded by mock- 
ing demons, taunting him with his 
inability to call a priest to adminis- 
ter the words of comfort that might 
smooth his passage to another world. 

From exhausted slumbers he awoke 
faint and with parched lips ; it was the 
fifth day he had lain in his cell ne- 
glected. Feebly he stretched out his 
hands toward the earthen pitcher, and 
found that it contained not a drop of 
water. Slowly and with difficulty he 
arose ; for he knew that he must pro- 
cure sustenance or die of want. He 
had not a kreutzer. He went to the 
other end of the room, took up the 
picture he had painted last, and re- 
solved to carry it to a dealer, who 
might give him for it enough to 
furnish him necessaries a week 
longer. 

On his way, he passed a house be- 
fore which there was a great crowd. 
There was to be a sale, he learned, 
of many specimens of art collected 
during thirty years by an amateur. 
The wearied Duhobret thought he 
might here find a market for his pic- 
ture. He worked his way through 
the crowd, dragged himself up the 
steps, and found the auctioneer, a 
busy little man, holding a handful of 
papers, and inclined to be rough with 
the lean, sallow hunchback who so 
eagerly implored his attention. 

“What do you call your picture ?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is a view of the Abbey of New- 
bourg, with the village and landscape,” 
replied the trembling artist. 

The auctioneer looked at it, hum 
med contemptuously, and asked its 
price. 

“Whatever you please; whatever 
it will bring,” was the anxious reply. 

“ Hem !”—with an unfavorable cri- 
ticism—*“ I can promise you no more 
than three thalers.” 

Poor Duhobret had spent the nights 
of many months on that piece! But 
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he was starving, and the pittance of- 
fered would buy him bread. He nod- 
ded to the auctioneer, and retired to 
a corner, 

After many paintings and engrav- 
ings had been sold, Duhobret’s was 
exhibited. “Who bids? Three tha- 
lers!' Who bids ?” was the cry. The 
poor artist held his breath: no re- 
sponse was heard. Suppose it should 
not find a purchaser! He dared not 
look up; he thought everybody was 
laughing at the folly of offering so 
worthless a piece at public sale. “It 
is certainly my best work!” he mur- 
mured piteously to himself. He ven- 
tured to glance at the picture as the 
auctioneer held it in a favorable light. 
There was certainly a beautiful fresh- 
ness in the rich foliage, a transparency 
in the water, a freedom and life in the 
animals! ‘The steeple, the trees, the 
whole landscape, showed the genius 
of an artist. Alas! he felt the last 
throb of an artist’s vanity. The dead 
silence continued, and, turning away, 
he buried his face in his hands. 

“ Twenty-one thalers!” a faint voice 
called out. The stupefied painter 
gave a start of joy, and looked to see 
who had uttered those blessed words. 
It was the picture-dealer to whom he 
had first meant to go. 

“ Fifty thalers !” cried the sonorous 
voice of a tall man in black. 

There was a moment’s silence. 
“One hundred thalers!” at length 
cried the picture-dealer, evidently 
piqued and anxious. 

“Two hundred !” 

“ Three hundred !” 

“ Four hundred !” 

“ One thousand thalers !” 

Another profound silence ; and the 
crowd pressed around the two oppo- 
nents, who stood opposite to each 
other with flushed and angry faces. 

The tall stranger bid fifteen hun- 
dred thalers. 

“Two thousand thalers !” thunder- 
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ed the picture-dealer, glancing around 
him triumphantly. 

“Ten thousand!” vociferated the 
tall man, his face crimson with rage, 
and his hands clinched convulsively. 

The dealer grew pale, his frame 
shook with agitation. His voice was 
suffocated ; but after two or three ef- 
forts he cried out: 

“ Twenty thousand!” 

His tall opponent bid forty thou- 
sand. The dealer hesitated. His 
adversary laughed a low laugh of in- 
solent triumph, and the crowd gave a 
murmur of admiration. The picture- 
dealer felt his pea¢e at stake, and 
called out in sheer desperation : 

“ Fifty thousand !” 

The tall man hesitated ; the crowd 
was breathless. At length, tossing 
his arms in defiance, he shouted: 

“ One hundred thousand!” adding 
an impatient execration against his 
adversary. The crestfallen picture- 
dealer withdrew. The tall victor bore 
away the prize. He passed through 
the wondering people, went out, and 
was going along the street, when a 
decrepit, lame, humpbacked wretch, 
tottering along by the aid of a stick, 
presented himself before him. The 
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stranger threw him a piece of money, 
and waved his hand as if dispensing 
with thanks. 

“ May it please your honor,” per- 
sisted the supposed beggar, “I am 
the painter of that picture.” He 
rubbed his eyes; for he had hardly 
yet been able to persuade himself that 
he had not been dreaming. 

The tall man was Count Dunkels- 
bach, one of the richest noblemen in 
Germany. He stopped, and ques- 
tioned the artist. Being convinced 
of the truth of his statement, he took 
out his pocket-book, tore out a leaf, 
and wrote on it a few lines. 

“ Take it, friend,” he said. 
the check for your money. 
morning.” 

Duhobret invested his money, and 
resolved to live luxuriously for the 
rest of his life, cultivating painting as 
apastime. But, though he had borne 
privation and toil, prosperity was too 
much for him. Indigestion carried 
him off. His picture had long an 
honored place in the cabinet of 
Count Dunkelsbach, and the curious 
incident of its purchase was often 
related. It afterward passed into 
the possession of the King of Bavaria. 


“Tt is 
Good- 
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A WRITER in a recent number of 
Frasers Magazine calls earnestly on 
some bishop of the Church of England 
“to prove that he is worth his salt by 
writing a Grammar of Dissent, from 
which the ‘ beggarly elements of Pro- 
testantism’ shall be excluded ;” and 
while we wait this answer to what the 
same writer calls “the logical splen- 
dor of that most distressing book, 
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The Grammar of Assent,” our thoughts 
turn back to the last years of its au- 
thor’s connection with the Anglican 
Church. 

Whatever we may think of the “ Ox- 
ford movement” and its results, it 
must always be far the most interesting 
phase of the ever-recurring internal 
troubles of the Established Church; 
interesting not only from its gallant 
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though futile attempt to check the 
liberalism which under the name of 
«“ progress ” was sapping the very foun- 
dations of the church, explaining away 
the Articles, and encouraging the En- 
glish aversion to a dogmatic faith, 
but also from the character of the 
men who conducted it. To the ori- 
ginal “ Tractarians” we yield a respect 
for their single-heartedness and signal 
abilities which their successors, the 
Ritualists, cannot claim. Incomplete 
as it was, there is a lesson for us all in 
Hurrell Froude’s beautiful fragmenta- 
ry life; and Palmer, Rose, and Keble 
will find no detractors in the opposite 
camp. 

It was at Oxford, July 14th, 1833, 
that Keble preached his sermon on 
“National Apostasy.” Among his 
hearers was John Henry Newman, al- 
ready a well-known man in his col- 
lege, and destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the movement of which 
that day was the birthday. A man 
of great learning, and possessing great 
logical powers, he seemed also admira- 
bly fitted for a leader from his very in- 
difference to his own popularity. With 
the culture and intellectual training 
of his age he combined the uncom- 
promising spirit of the past. His 
much misunderstood remark, that 
“the age needs a little intolerance,” ex- 
presses this side of his character better 
than we can describe it. Alike by na- 
ture and by intellect, Dr. Newman re- 
volted from the string of moral plati- 
tudes which constitutes the slipshod 
theology of the day. “ From the age 
of fifteen,” he says, “ dogma has been 
the fundamental principle of my reli- 
gion—religion as a mere sentiment is 
to me a dream, and a mockery.” 

As a boy, he passed through ma- 
ny phases of religious feeling. The 
child, who always crossed himself in 
the dark, at nine translated Voltaire, 
adding a foot-note, “ How fearful, but 
how plausible!” Scott obtainéd a 
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great ascendency over him at one 
time, and he often speaks of Dr. 
Whately’s influence. It was not till 
his visit to the continent with Froude, 
in 1832, that the great attempt which 
absorbed years dawned on him. The 
conviction that there was work to be 
done in England seems to have entire- 
ly “ possessed” him. He tells us him- 
self that one night, when his servant 
feared for his life in a sudden illness, 
he told him he should not die, “ for he 
had work to do.” It was this feeling 
that brought him back to Oxford. 

The great need of the “ movement” 
was the sanction of some well-known 
authority. Keble and Newman had 
at that time only a university reputa- 
tion, and Froude, with his “ contempt 
for inferences” and power of “ going 
across country,” carried little weight. 
This need was fully answered when 
Dr. Pusey joined them, and published 
his tract on “ Baptism” over his own 
initials. Tract after tract appeared, 
filling the air with a sort of breathless 
suspense ; hardly a corner of Europe 
or America was ignorant of the “ move- 
ment” that was trying Oxford to its 
centre. Confident in their power to 
prove the catholicity of the Articles, 
unshaken in their belief in the Via 
Media, they saw the better part of 
Oxford rallying aroundthem. It was 
at this time that Dr. Newman pub- 
lished Zhe Prophetical Office of the 
Church. 

In 1838 came the first trouble; 
the bishop in his charge animadvert- 
ed on the tracts. With characteris- 
tic deference to legal authority, Dr. 
Newman wrote at once to say that 
he had submitted them to the archdea- 
con, and that he felt greater pleasure 
in that submission than in the largest 
circulation they could have; the bi- 
shop, however, did not require their 
withdrawal, and for a time all was 
quiet. But the ever-growing restless- 
ness of the opponents of the tracts 
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led to the celebrated “Tract go,” 
written to prove that the Articles do 
not contradict Catholic teaching, that 
they but partially oppose Roman dog- 
ma, and for the most part are directed 
against the dominant errors of Rome. 

At this tract the storm burst. Un- 
expected as it was, we can under- 
stand that to a nature like Dr. New- 
man’s it was almost a relief. Even 
those who supported him urged him 
to retract, but in vain; he would only 
agree to stop the series, still keeping 
the tracts on sale; to be silent, if not 
attacked ; and to publish his own con- 
demnation in a letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford. They refused to pledge them- 
selves for what a few of the bishops 
might say in their charges. No written 
promise was given to Dr. Newman ; 
parts of letters were read to him, but 
not placed in his hands. It was an 
“understanding "—“I have always 
hated understandings since,” he says. 

But a graver trouble was at hand. 
For the first time, doubts of the tena- 
bleness of Anglicanism were begin- 
ning to dawn upon him. While he 
was reading the history of the Mono- 
physites, a friend placed in his hands 
Wiseman’s article on “ The Anglican 
Claims.” In it he found the key to 
the Monophysite difficulty, and for a 
moment the veil was lifted, and he felt 
“that the Church of Rome will be 
found right after all;” then it darken- 
ed again, and, disgusted with himself, 
he resolved to trust only to reason; 
and forgetting that one who has seen 
a ghost can never be quite the same 
afterwards, he thought of Samuel be- 
fore he knew the voice of the Lord, 
“and went and laid himself down to 
sleep again.” 

Returning, after a short absence, to 
Oxford, he found himself too weak 
to conceal his own doubts, still less 
able to help others; but the endeavor 
to answer the article which had caus- 
ed all this trouble, by a tract on the 
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. 
“ Catholicity of the Anglican Church,” 
calmed him for a time. 

Then came the second stumbling- 
block, namely, the catholicity of the 
Articles. The night was beginning to 
close in on him now, and he resolved, 
if he found this position untenable, 
to resign St. Mary’s and retire to Little- 
more, where he proposed to erect a 
monastic house, which proves how 
little thought he had of leaving the 
Established Church. In a despondent 
letter of about this date (1840), he 
speaks of his utter want of influence 
in his parish, of the strong disapproval 
with which the authorities regarded 
him, and of his own feeling that he 
is leading the university straight to 
Rome, lulled to a false security by his 
writings against the Romish Church. 

The same year, Dr. Newman re- 
signed the British Critic, and on May 
the gth, at the bishop’s command, 
wrote him a letter stopping the tracts. 

Dr. Newman remained at Little- 
more in peace and quiet until 1841, 
when three blows crushed him. In 
translating St. Athanasius, the ghost, 
so carefully laid, reappeared ; in the 
Arian history, yet more clearly than 
in the Monophysite, the truth lay with 
the extreme church, not with the Via 
Media. In the very thick of this trou- 
ble came the charges of the bishops: 
one after the other they denounced 
the tracts, disregarding the understand- 
ing that a “ few might mention them.” 
Dr. Newman entered no protest ; but 
under the third blow he could not 
remain silent. This was the celebrat- 
ed “Jerusalem Bishopric,” Mr. Bun- 
sen’s famous project, too well known 
to need any description here. Against 
this Dr. Newman published his pro- 
test to his bishop. Very little for good 
or ill ever came of this project, except 
that it brought nearer the beginning 
of the end to Dr. Newman. 

In resigning his place in the “ move- 
ment,” Dr. Newman had no thought 
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of deserting those he had led into it. 
As it was impossible for him to hold 
office if he was denied his view of 
the Articles, his intention was to fall 
back into Jay communion; he had 
no idea of leaving the church, for he 
could not go to Rome on account of 
the honors paid to the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the saints. His great desire 
was for union with Rome, as church 
with church. During this time he 
held back others from Rome, for 
many reasons ; some, he thought, were 
acting through excitement; others, 
again, had been intrusted to him by 
their Anglican friends or guardians. 
Of course, he could not advise others 
to do what he could not do him- 
self. 

His theory of the Anglican Church 
at this, its last rallying-point, is inte- 
resting from its ingenuity; how im- 
possible it was for a mind like Dr. 
Newman’s to be long bound by what 
he confesses to be only an experiment 
isclear enough. The history of St. Leo 
having convinced him that certainly 
the eventual consent of the body of 
the church ratified a doctrinal de- 
cision, it also proved that the rule of 
antiquity was not infringed, though 
the doctrine had not been recognized 
for centuries after the apostles. This 
was the death-blow of the Via Media. 
The argument that proves it part of 
the old church must also prove the 
validity of “ Roman corruptions.” So 
he puts the whole matter on a lower 
level. “ We have been a church,” he 
says, “ and are even as Samaria!” 

It was in support of this theory 
that he preached the four well-known 
sermons at St. Mary’s during Decem- 
ber, to prove that in spite of their 
schisms the ten tribes were a part of 
Israel, and were never commanded 
to submit to Judah. As the Via Me- 
dia was a thing of the past, this new 
view seems to have been a great com- 
forttohim. December 13th, he writes 
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to a friend, “I am well content to be 
with Moses in the desert.” 

During all these years a change had 
taken place in the “movement.” <A 
new, younger body of men had come 
into it, cutting across the old line‘of 
thought and bending it to their own. 
Indifferent as Dr. Newman had al- 
ways been to the enthusiasm of his 
followers, he felt a deep sympathy with 
their troubles, and pleasure in their 
devotion to him—a devotion which 
must have been doubly precious, now 
that his older friends seemed passing 
away. ‘Troubles were pressing thick 
upon him; he was subjected to all 
those wearing little persecutions he 
so graphically describes in Zoss and 
Gain. His house at Littlemore was 
infested with spies, and the newspa- 
pers charged him with starting a mon- 
astery. At length his bishop wrote 
to him, that he might have a chance 
of denying the many charges against 
him. In reply, Dr. Newman ex- 
plained that he had felt it better to 
leave St. Mary’s to a curate, and had 
retired to Littlemore for peace, and 
in order to lead a more rigid, re- 
ligious life; that he also encouraged 
young men to join him, and held 
them back from Rome. It was the 
sudden secession of one of these, 
who had promised Dr. Newman to 
remain in the Anglican Church for 
three years, which was the final cause 
of the severing of his active connec- 
tion with the church. 

So much was said at the time, and 
has been said ever since, against Dr. 
Newman’s slowness in publishing his 
change of faith, and remaining in the 
English Church as an “ enemy,” that 
it is wisest to give his own summary 
of those years: 


‘* For the first four years I desired to be- 
nefit the Church of England at the expense 
of the Church of Rome. The second four 
years, to benefit the Church of England with- 
out hurting the Church of Rome. At the 
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beginning of the ninth year, I despaired of 
the English Church, gave up all clerical duty, 
and strove neither to injure nor to benefit by 
my writings. The tenth year I contemplat- 
ed leaving the church, but also said so frank- 
ly; during the latter part I wrote the Zssay 
on Development, but hardly meant to publish 
it.” 


In February, 1843, Dr. Newman 
wrote a retraction of all he had ever 
published against the Church of Rome, 
and in September resigned St. Mary’s, 
including Littlemore. 

It was with great reluctance that 
he made up his mind to leave the 
church ; for he felt that many whom 
he had led to a dogmatic faith could 
follow him no further, and he dread- 
ed seeing them fall back into liberal- 
ism. Then, too, it was with great 
difficulty that he could make people 
understand his troubles, and an idea 
gained ground that he felt pushed 
aside ; this idea gave rise to an arti- 
cle in one of the quarterlies, full of 
generous sympathy. He does not 


seem himself to have borne any ill- 


will to the liberals. “They have 
beaten me in a fair field,” he says; 
“but I think they have seethed the kid 
in its mother’s milk.” 

All this time he had been working 
steadily at the Essay on Development, 
the view clearing as he wrote, so that 
the conversion was finished before the 
book. The following letter tells its 
own story: 


** October 8th, 1845, Littlemore.—I am this 
n ght expecting Father Dominic, the Pas- 
sionist. He does not know my inten- 
tion, but I mean to ask of him admission 
to the fold of Christ. 

**P.S. This will not go till all is over; of 
course, it requires no answer.” 


On Monday, February 25th, 1846, 
Dr. Newman left Oxford for ever. It 
must have been with a certain pang 
that he looked for the last time on 
the snap-dragon growing over the 
walls. In one of his earlier poems he 
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likens himself to it, and speaks of his 
destiny to “in college cloister live 
and die.” His old friends, Buckle, 
Pusey, Patterson, Church, etc., ga- 
thered round him at the last. 

His original intention had been to 
enter some secular calling; but Dr. 
Wiseman soon summoned him to Os- 
cott; from thence he was sent to 
Rome, and finally placed at Birming- 
ham. The order of St. Philip Neri 
has always been very dear to English- 
men. Faber, Dalgairns, St. John, have 
made the Oratory well known in all 
countries, What Dr. Newman has 
done we all know. 

One would have thought that when 
Dr. Newman had fairly taken the 
step which his opponents had so long 
urged upon him as the logical se- 
quence of his opinions, they would 
have left him in peace. Far from it! 
To one of these incessant attacks, we 
owe the Apologia pro Vita Sua. 

Most unwisely for himself, but 
most happily for us, the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley wrote of him in AZacmillan’s 
Magazine in a manner as ungenerous 
as it was untrue. He had_ probably 
forgotten that Dr. Newman’s pen was 
a sword. Half a dozen notes passed 
between them, and Mr. Kingsley had 
the mortification of seeing the Anglo- 
Saxon love of fair-play for once over- 
come prejudice, and public opinion 
supporting Dr. Newman with “ sin- 
gular unanimity,” as even Fraser con- 
fesses. But the matter was not to 
end here. For the first time, Dr. 
Newman realized how entirely the 
motives and actions of himself and 
his associates had been misunder- 
stood, or rather misrepresented. It 
was after a severe struggle that he 
resolved to sacrifice the privacy of a 
reticent, sensitive nature, and lay 
bare the workings of his mind. There 
is hardly a page of the Afologia 
which does not bear on its face the 
pain which it cost in writing ; but the 
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result is the best controversial book 
in the language. 

A shrewd observer once said of 
Dr. Newman, “ There is a man who 
will be silent till he begins to speak, 
and then will never stop.” Volume 
after volume, sermons, lectures, minor 
articles, tales, poems, he has poured 
forth 


«In the clear Saxon of that silver style.’’ 


In these days of word-painting 
and fine writing, Dr. Newman’s clear, 
nervous English is a positive bless- 
ing; he never writes for verbal effect ; 
his perfect mastery of his language 
keeps it always subservient to the 
idea, as the setting to a diamond. 
Long after the book has been laid 
aside, his terse, epigrammaticsentences 
linger in the memory. It has been 
the custom in England to say that 
Dr. Newman’s writings since his con- 
version have lacked the fire of earlier 
days; that his sermons have not the 
power of those delivered at St. Mary’s, 
which carried Oxford fairly off its 
feet. In reply, we need only point 
out the Lectures on the Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in England; they 
will find no lack of fire there ; 
and Protestant reviewers have thought 
The Dream of Gerontius worthy of 
the man who wrote Lead, kindly Light. 
We doubt if the author of the Zureni- 
con thinks his quondam comrade’s pen 
has grown blunt. 

So thoroughly was Dr. Newman 
identified with the Anglican hopes, 
that his conviction of their untenable- 
ness shook their most sanguine sup- 
porters. Indeed, his secession could 
not but be a blow to the entire church, 
It had become the habit in the ad- 
vanced school of liberal thought to 
consider the Catholic faith as a sort 
of beautiful, picturesque, sentimental 
religion, adapted to “ women and par- 
sons.” Artists painted Madonnas, 
and fashionable authors turned their 
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superfluous heroines into Sisters of 
Charity; at the same time they would 
not have tolerated a Catholic servant 
in their household. Liberals and 
Anglicans were alike startled that a 
man, confessedly one of the first minds 
in England, trained in her highest 
school, of ripe scholarship, and cer- 
tainly the last in the country to be 
swayed by gorgeous ritual and a 
“sentimental religion,’ should de- 
liberately, and after a long mental 
struggle, which they might follow 
step by step, find his highest happi- 
ness in the Church of Rome. 

And yet in spite of all she has 
written against him, Protestant Eng- 
land is proud of Dr. Newman, with 
an unwilling admiration; from the 
Saturday Review, which holds that 
from him alone can we learn the ca- 
pabilities of our mother tongue, to 
Temple Bar, which says that “the 
workings of Dr. Newman’s mind is 
of more interest to the thinking peo- 
ple of England than that of any other 
individual mind, un!ess Stuart Mill is 
worthy of being bracketed with him, 
in this particular alone ”— all yield 
him a deprecating respect. It used to 
be their plan generally to speak sadly 
of his “ mistake,” and confidently of his 
“ disappointment,” and of the want 
of sympathy he had met with, carefully 
shutting their eyes to the warmth of 
attachment which Catholics have ever 
shown him, and to his reiterated as- 
sertions of happiness in his faith. 
As this ground has proved untena- 
ble, it has become the fashion to speak 
of him as a “gloomy man with a 
lonely mind, a man cut off from hu- 
man sympathies.” Would such a 
nature have inspired the enthusiastic 
devotion which has always followed 
Dr. Newman? Could such a man 
have expressed such gratitude for the 


“ Blessings of friends, which to my door 
Unasked, unhoped, have come ?” 
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Yet we grant that Dr. Newman’s 
idea of a Christian life is hardly the 
generally received one among Pro- 
testants. In one of his lectures he 
says: 


**You hear men speak of glorying in the 
cross of Christ, who are utter strangers to 
the notion of the cross as actually applied 
to them in water and in blood, in holiness 
and in pain. It is the cross realized, pre- 
sent, living in him, sealing him, separating 
him from the world. Thus the great pro- 
phet clasped it to his heart, though it pierc- 
ed through him like a sword; held it fast 
in his hands, though it cut him; reared it 
aloft, preached it, exulted in it. And thus 
we in our turn are allowed to hold it, com- 
memorating and renewing individually, by 
the ministry of the Holy Ghost, the death 
and resurrection of our Lord. Our crosses 
are but the lengthened shadow of the cross 
on Calvary.” 


This will never be a popular doc- 
trine with the sects; and it is asking 


perhaps too much to expect them in 
the hurry of the nineteenth century 
to understand a life whose, whole ob- 
ject has been to learn the truth and 
then to teach it; but, in putting aside 
all else for this, Dr. Newman has 
never lost his warm human sympa- 
thy with his fellows, nor his interest in 
the questions of the day. 

The greater the loss to the Protes- 
tant church, the greater the gain to the 
Catholic cause in England. How great 
that gain has been, none know better 
than those whose difficulties he has 
solved, whose despondency he has 
cheered, and who, following him afar 
off, have learned from Dr. Newman 
to 


“ Hold in veneration, 
For the love uf Him alone, 
Holy church as His creation, 
And her teachings as His own.” 
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THE Pope AND THE CHURCH CONSIDERED 
IN THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS. By the 
Rev. Paul Bottalla, S.J., Professor of 
Theology in St. Beuno’s College, N. 
Wales. Part Il Tue INFALLIBILITY 
OF THE Pope. London: Burns, Oates 
& Co., 17 Portman Street. 1870. For 
sale by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety, New York. 


The first. part of this work has 
already been noticed in this maga- 
zine, and we have expressed our 
opinion that it is far the best of 
several very excellent works on the 
Supremacy of the Pope which we 
possess in the English language. 
This second part, which we have 
been waiting for impatiently for a 
long time, is solid, erudite, and con- 
clusive, and we only regret that it 
did not appear sooner, in order that 


it might have had its due influence 
on the controversy which has been 
going on during the past year, but is 
now happily settled for all time. The 
most distinctive merit of this treatise 
is the exact, judicious, and skilfully 
arranged series of citations from an- 
cient authors and councils, with pre- 
cise references to the places where 
they may be found. The treatment 
of the case of Pope Liberius is re- 
markably satisfactory, and clears up 
one or two objections made by He- 
felé against the view taken by Stilt- 
ing, Palma, and Archbishop Ken- 
rick. In our opinion, the supposed 
fall of Liberius may now be finally 
relegated to its proper place among 
Arian fables and calumnies. The 
treatment of the more difficult and 
important question of Honorius in 
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this treatise, taken in connection 
with the author’s pamphlet on the 
same subject, is also quite sufficient. 
The argument of the entire treatise 
on the topic of infallibility is logical, 
compact, and for a scholar who is 
already tolerably up on the subject 
satisfactory. It is, however, in re- 
spect to several important points, 
very concisely expressed, and by no 
means exhaustive. For ordinary 
readers, there are many things not 
sufficiently developed and explain- 
ed, and we think, therefore, that it 
does not precisely supply the great 
destderatum, which is an able, tho- 
roughly learned, and yet popular 
treatise, which will give ordinary 
readers. all the information which 
they can desire or need on this all- 
important doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility. The necessity of treating this 
topic in a distinct and separate man- 
ner from the general doctrine of the 
supremacy which has heretofore ex- 
isted, has been one somewhat em- 
barrassing both to writers and read- 
ers. Happily, the definition of tte 
Council of the Vatican has removed 
it. We would suggest to F. Bottalla 
that, in a future edition, he should 
blend together all the different por- 
tions of his work, enlarge it con- 
siderably, and endeavor to give us a 
complete and exhaustive treatise on 
the Papal Supremacy —a task to 
which we believe him fully compe- 
tent. In the meanwhile, this treat- 
ise, in its present shape, will answer 
avery valuable purpose, and we re- 
commend all our readers, who are 
capable of following out a closely- 
reasoned argument, sustained by an 
array of documentary evidence, to 
obtain this book, and study it care- 
fully. 


MITCcHELL’s NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 
Complete in six numbers. Published 
by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Asa series of geographies founded 
on the analytic method of teaching 
this subject, these books cannot be 
excelled. Each number is remark- 
able for neatness. The maps are 
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clear, and in general accurate. The 
plan of questioning is good, and the 
vocabularies will be found of great 
benefit, in spite of the cumbrous way 
adopted by the author of explaining 
the pronunciation of geographical 
names. The Physical Geography was 
prepared for advanced classes, and 
aims at a completion of the sub- 
ject which will impress the pupil 
with the importance of the theme 
under consideration. In this num- 
ber, the author adopts, of necessity, 
the synthetic plan, and is thereby 
enabled to group facts and pheno- 
mena, and give logical explanations, 
which will leave a lasting impression 
on the memory of the pupil, because 
they satisfy his curiosity, and appeal 
to his understanding. This number 
deserves unlimited praise, and suc- 
cess in teaching will always follow 
its correct use. The great objection 
to the system, as well as to all others 
with which we are acquainted, is that 
it calls for so much memory work 
without taxing the child’s reasoning 
powers. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE So- 
CIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF DESTI- 
TUTE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHILRREN IN 
THE City or New York, Etc. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1870, 
This report is very satisfactory. 

We especially congratulate the so- 
ciety on the completion of the girls’ 
new building. Another large struc- 
ture is in the course of erection, the 
main central building of the Boys’ 
Protectory. This is real work ; work 
to’ be thankful for. The general 
management of both boys’ and girls’ 
departments is excellent in every 
respect. We have no doubt that 
before long this institution will stand 
comparison with the best similar 
establishments in Europe. 


KEIGHTLY HALL, AND OTHER TALES ; THE 
Mysterious Hermir; CLARE Mair- 
LAND ; WINIFRED JoNEs, New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 

We have read with interest these 
stories for children. They give very 
pleasant pictures of life drawn from 
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society in European countries. They 
must prove instructive as well as in- 
teresting to young people, and well 
adapted to Sunday-school libraries. 
The Mysterious Hermit is a trans- 
lation from the French, by the fruit- 
ful pen of Mrs. Sadlier—a quaint old 
story of feudal times, portraying the 
power of Christian faith. Wénifred 
Fones ; or, The Very Ignorant Girl, 
is a remarkably well-told tale, show- 
ing how the life of an utterly illiter- 
ate person may be filled with the love 
of God, and her example lead those 
wiser than herself to seek heavenly 
things. 


THE HEART OF THE CONTINENT. A Re- 
cord of Travel across the Plains and in 
Oregon, with an explanation of the 
Mormon Principle. By Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 

An octavo volume of 586 pages in 
large type. This Plains and Rocky- 
Mountain story is fast getting to be 
an old one. Nevertheless, Mr. Lud- 
low gives us a very readable book. 
His descriptive powers are good, and 
he dwells con amore on recollections 
of fine scenery ; but he also too often 
dwells on matters not so interest- 
ing. The information concerning the 
Mormons is very full, and, we should 
judge, reliable. The author appears 
to have given much attention to the 
development of Mormon polity and 
Mormon life, and his account of 
Brigham Young’s kingdom is one 
of the best we have seen. 


A MANUAL oF CoMPOSITION OF RHE- 
Toric. By John S. Hart, LL.D. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
1871. Pp. 380. 

With the help of an able teacher, 
this manual will be very useful. It 
appears to be more complete and 
practical than any similar work 
which we have seen. The author 
has brought to his task a long ex- 
perience, and, as he tells us himself, 
a keen relish for the discussion of 
the principles of rhetoric, He has 
limited the book strictly to written 
discourses, including poetry as well 


as prose composition. Under the 
general head of style and invention, 
he gives those maxims which have 
become the recognized rules of cor- 
rect writing, and teaches the art of 
writing, so far as it can be taught by 
rules. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR; AN INTRODUCTION 
TO Latin ComposiTion; A _ First 
GREEK Boox. By Professor Hark- 
ness, Brown University. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

The Harkness series of text-books 
appears to us deserving of high com- 
mendation. The works before us 
have been compiled with a most 
laudable industry, and show a both 
accurate and extensive scholarship. 
Of the Latzn Grammar, in particular, 
let us say that for completeness and 
judicious arrangement nothing re- 
mains to be desired. 


PASTORAL LETTER OF THE Most Rev. 
ARCHBISHOP SPALDING ON PAPAL In- 
FALLIBILITY. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet 
& Co. 1870. 

We recommend this very able 
pamphlet, not only to our Protestant 
friends who are in earnest about 
truth, but also to such Catholics as 
have not yet seen any clear and full 
explanation of the subject of the 
great definition. 


PEABODY MEMoRIAL. Maryland Histori- 

cal Society. January, 1870. 

An account of the proceedings 
of the Maryland Historical Society 
upon the announcement of the death 
of the distinguished philanthropist, 
who had been one of its members 
and benefactors. The paper and 
typography are excellent, and very 
creditable to the press of John Mur- 
phy & Co., by whom the AJemoréal 
is published. 


Tue History OF Rome. By Theodore 
Mommsen. Vols. II. and III. New 
York: Scribner & Co. 

The second and third volumes of 
this splendid history fully bear out 
the promise of the first. We believe 
the minds are not a few who will find 
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it delightful reading, so happily does 
it differ from the ordinary dry style 
of ancient history. 


ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATES OF MAN- 
HATTAN COLLEGE, JUNE 27, 1870. By 
Hon. John McKeon. New York: D. 
& J. Sadlier. 

This address has pleased us much, 
not only by its eloquence, but also 
because the advice it gives is tho- 
roughly sound, practical, and Catho- 
lic. 


Tue Last Days oF JERUSALEM. By 
Madame A. K. De La Grange. Trans- 
lated from the second Italian edition. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 1870. 

If in this tale there is but little de- 
serving censure, there is less worthy 
of commendation ; its chief features 
being Josephus very much diluted. 


BAPTISMORUM REGISTRUM, AD MENTEM 
PATRUM CONCILII PROVINCIALIS BAL- 
TIMORENSIS X. CONCINNATUM, ET AB 
ILLMo. AC REVMO. BALTIMORENSI ME- 
TROPOLITANO PROBATUM. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 

MATRIMONIORUM REGISTRU‘t. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. For sale by the Catho- 
lic Publication Society, 9 Warren Street. 
We have received these two regis- 

ters for baptisms and marriages. 

They have the approbation of Arch- 

bishop Spaulding. 


WE publish with pleasure the fol- 
lowing letter, which we have receiv- 
ed from the Rev. Joseph Bayma, 
S.J., President of St. Ignatius’ Col- 
lege, San Francisco: 

Sr. Ienatius’ Cottecr, San FrAn- | 
cisco, Cat., August 23,1870. § 

Rev. AND DEAR FATHER HECKER: In 
the article on “ Matter and Spirit in the 
Light of Modern Science,”* printed in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD for August, 1870, the 
writer of the said article (page 648) calls 
me a larned Englishman, and gives as 
taken from my Lilements of Molecular Me- 
chanics the following words : 

“ The extension of bodies is an appear- 


* Translated from Le Correspondani, 10 Yuin, 
1869. 
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ance caused by the dissemination in space 
of the elements which compose them: 
abstract space is extension ; consequent- 
ly the science of extension, or geometry, 
is not a science of observation, but of ab- 
straction.” 

He then adds: “According to this 
theory, the forces placed from the begin- 
ning in the elements govern everything in 
the world. Nature is under their control ; 
matter obeys them, or is, rather, a com- 
pound of forces.” 

I beg leave to say, Rev. Father, that I 
have not the honor to be an Englishman, 
though I have been eleven years at Stony- 
hurst College, teaching philosophy ; and 
secondly, that the words which your writer 
quotes as mine are not mine at all, nor 
can they be found in my work on Molecular 
Mechanics. 

Moreover, the author of the article gives 
the title of my book iz French. This leads 
me to suppose that my LZilements of 
Molecular Mechanics must have been 
translated into French, and that the 
writer had before his eyes a copy of a 
French edition, in which he may have 
found the words which he quoted as 
mine. ‘ 

I hope you will allow me some further 
remarks on the aforesaid article. 

ist. The writer says that, according to 
my theory, matter obeys forces, or is, rather, 
entirely a compound of forces. 1 must say 
that I am very far from having taught this 
last proposition, The doctrine which I 
have advocated throughout with regard 
to primitive elements is the scholastic 
doctrine of matter and form ; the matter 
being the principle of passivity, the form 
the principle of activity. To say that 
matter is force, or a compound of forces, 
to my mind would be to suppress the 
matter altogether, and leave only the 
form, and thus to have a purus actus with- 
out any fotentia. This would imply a 
denial of the most fundamental principles 
of ail metaphysics, and would lead both 
to idealism and pantheism. 

2d. The writer says that, according to 
me, the elements or atoms are indivisible 
points. But elements and atoms are not 
synonymous: they are quite different 
things. An atom is a chemical equiva- 
lent, say a molecule, and is not an indi- 
visible point, but a dynamical system 
made up of a greater or smaller number 
of material points. 

3d. The writer asserts that to attribute 
forces to the elements is to attribute them 
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a word and a name, which cannot be a 
cause (page 651). His reason is because 
force is neither a being, since it is joined to 
a first element, nor a substance, since it is 
considered as an attribute (p. 649). 

But some will say: If force, or active 
power, is a zame only, then it follows that 
neither creatures (material or spiritual) 
nor God himself can act; for all action 
implies active power, and active power is 
a name which cannot be a cause. Nor is it 
true that active power is joined to a first 
element. For, according to all metaphy- 
Sicians, forma est id quo agens agit ; and 
the form is not joined to a first element, 
but is its intrinsic and essential consti- 
tuent. 
substance, but is the formal constituent 
of a substance ; and, as actuating its own 
matter, comes under the name of form, 
though, as ready to actuate something 
else, comes under the name of active 
power, and is considered as an attribute 
of the substance. 

I am sorry to be compelled to make 
these remarks. The writer of the article 
has many accomplishments; but from 
his style, I conjecture that he is a young 
man, who as yet has not acquired the 
habit, and perhaps the knowledge, of 
metaphysical reasoning. Certainly I am 
afraid he exposes himself too much by 
treating of such difficult matters without 
consulting St. Thomas and the rest of the 
Catholic metaphysicians. I would have 
remained absolutely silent on this last 
point, were it not that at page 652, in the 
same article, I found a phrase which I 
consider to be most dangerous, It runs 
thus: 

“ Author of all things, God causes with 
the qualities which belong to him the 
different manifestations of nature: he 
acts on matter, possesses it, causes it to 
subsist, gives it the power of producing 
its phenomena, is its force, its order, its 
law ; and thus, if we may say so, he ani- 


Hence the active power is not a~ 
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mates the world, not indeed in the same 
manner as the human soul animates the 
body, but with a certain superior 
and diviné power of animation, which 
produces the being, motion, and life of 
all that exists in the universe, moves or 
breathes, as the soul is the source and 
focus of the life of the body.” 

Indeed, Rev. Father, this phrase fright- 
ens me. Let me ask ; Is guality the right 
name for the aétributes of God? Why 
should God cause with his qualities rather 
than dy his omnipotent power? Is it 
perhaps because power is nothing but a 
name, and cannot cause? Then, how can 
the writer call manifestations of mature 
that which is caused not by nature, but 
by, or with, the qualities of God? Are 
we, then, to say that nature and God are 
nearly the same thing, and differ only in 
this, that the first is the Schellingian ap- 
parition of the second? How does God 
possess matter, and cause it to subsist? 
Is it that matter is God’s body, as the 
author seems to imply a little later? Is 
it enough to say that God causes matter 
to subsist, without mentioning creation ? 
What is the use of giving to matter the 
power of producing phenomena, since this 
power, according to the writer, is an 
empty name, and God alone is supposed 
to do everything? Who can conceive 
that God is ¢he order of matter and the 
like? Who can tell how many absurd 
and blasphemous corollaries might be 
drawn from such assertions? Lastly, 
what is it, that divine power of animation 
which produces the beings of the universe? 
Is animation to take the place of creation ? 

It is not my intention to develop any 
of these points. I only wish to draw 
your attention to them: they might here- 
after bring discredit to your most valuable 
and orthodox magazine. . . . 

Your obedient servant in Christ, 

JosePH Bayma, S.J., 
President of St. Ignatius College. 











